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PREFACE. 



The present work is intended to provide students of 
comparative anatomy with a condensed statement of the 
most important facts relating to the. structure of verte- 
brated animals, which have hitherto been ascertained. 
Except in a very few cases, I have intentionally abstained 
from burdening the text with references ; and, therefore, 
the reader, while he is justly entitled to hold me respon- 
sible for any errors he may detect, will do well to give 
me no credit for what may seem original, unless his 
knowledge is sufficient to render him a competent judge 
on that head. 

About two-thirds of the illustrations are original, the 
rest * are copied from figures given by Agassiz, Bischoff, 
Burmeister, Busch, Oarus, DugSs, Flower, Gegenbaur, 
Hyrtl, Yon Meyer, Miiller, Pander and D' Alton, Parker, 
Quatrefages, and Traqnair, 

A considerable portion of the book has been in type 
for some years ; and this circumstance must be my excuse 
for appearing to ignore the views of several valued con- 
temporaries. I refer more especially to those contained 
in recently-published works of Professors Flower and 
Gegenbaur. 

LoNDoy, September, 1871. 

* Namely, Figures 1, 6, 10, 11, 12, 13, 15, 18, 23, 26, 28, 29, 30, 81, 86, 39, 41, 
42, 46, 50, 51, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 75, 79, 82, 101, 107, 108, 109, 110. 
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CHAPTER I. 



A. GENERAL VIEW OF THE ORGANIZATION OF THE VEIfcTE- 
BRATA — THE VERTEBRATE SKELETON. 

The Distinctive Characters of the Vertebrata, — The Verte* 
hrata are distinguished from all other animals by the circum- 
stance that a transverse and vertical section of the body 
exhibits two cavities, completely separated from one another 
by a partition. The dorsal cavity contains the cerebro-spinal 
nervous system ; the ventral, the alimentary canal, the heart, 
and, usually, a double chain of ganglia, which passes under 
the name of the " sympathetic." It is probable that this 
sympathetic nervous system represents, wholly or partially, 
the principal nervous system of the Annulosa and Mollusca, 
And, in any case, the central parts of the cerebro-spinal ner- 
vous system, viz., the brain and the spinal cord, would appear 
to be unrepresented among invertebrated animals. For these 
structures are the results of the metamorphosis of a part of 
the primitive epidermic covering of the germ, and only acquire 
their ultimate position, in the interior of the dorsal tube, by 
tlie development and union of outgrowths of the blastoderm, 
which are not formed in the InvertehrataJ^ 

Again, in the partition between the cerebro-spinal and vis- 

♦ It is possible that an exception to this rule may be found in the Ascid- 
ians. The tails of the larvsB of these animals exhibit an axial structure, which 
has a certain resemblance to a vertebrate notochord ; and the walls of the 
Dharynx are perforated, much as in Amplmxua, 
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8 THE ANATOMY OF VEKTEBRATED ASIMAIS. 

ceral tubes, certain structures, which are not represented in 
invertebrated animals, are contained. During the embryonio 
condition of all vertebrates, the centre of the partition ia occur 
pied by an elongated, cellular, cylindroidal maas — tlie nolo- 
chord, or chorda dorsalia. And this structure persists through- 
out life in Bome Vertehrata; but, in most, it is more or leas 
completely replaced by a jointed, partly fibrous and cartilag- 
inouH, and partly bony, vertebral column. 

Ill all VeTiehrata, that part of the wall of the visceral tube 
which lies at the sides of, and immediately behind, the mouth, 
exhibits, at a certain stage of embryonio development, a 
scries of thickenings, partulel with one another and trans- 
verse to the asis of the body, which may be five or more in 
number, and are termed the visceral arches. Tlie intervals 
between these arches become clefts, which place the pharyn- 
geal cavity, temporarily or permanently, in communicatiori 
with the esterior. Nothing corresponding with these arches 
and clefts is known in the Jhverlchrata. 

A vertebrated animal may be devoid of articulated limbs, 
and it never possesses more than two pairs. These are always 
provided with an internal skeleton, to which the muscles mov- 
ing the limbs are attached. The limba of invertebrated ani- 
mals are commonly more numerous, and their skeleton ia 
always extenial. 

When invertebrated animnls are provided with masticatory 
organs, the latter are either hard productions of the alimentaiy 
mucous membrane, or are modified limbs. Vertebrated ani- 
mals also commonly possess hard productions of the alimen- 
tary mucous membrane in the form of teeth ; but their jaws 
are always parts of the walls of the parietcs of the head, and 
have nothing to do with limbs. 

All vertebrated animals have a complete vascular system. 
In the thorax and abdomen, in place of a single peri-visceral 
cavity in communication with the vascular system, and serving 
as a blood-sinus, there are one or more serous saca. These 
invest the principal viscera, and may or may not communicate 
with the exterior — recalling, in the latter case, the atrial cavi- 
ties of Mollusoa. 

In all Vertebrata, except Amphioxus, there is a single 
valvular heart, and all possess an liepatio portal system ; the 
blood of the alimentary canal never being wholly returned di- 
rectly to the heart by the ordinary veins, but being more or 
less completely pollected into a trunk— the portal vein, which 
f§pi£eB tbroukh ST^d supplies the Hyer, 
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The Development of the Vertebrata. — The ova of Yerte- 
hrata have the same primary composition as those of other 
animals, consisting of a germinal vesicle, containing one or 
many germinal spoU, and included within a viteUua, upon the 
amount of which the very variable size of the vertebrate ovum 
chiefly depends. The vitellus is surrounded by a vitelline 
m^mSrane, and this may receive additional investments in the 
form of lavers of albumen, and of an outer, coriaceous, or cal- 
cified sheli. 

The spermatozoa are always actively mobile, and, save in 
some rare and exceptional cases, are developed in distinct 
individuals from those which produce ova. 
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Impregnation may take place, either subsequently to the 
extrusion of the egg, when, of course, the whole development 
of the young goes on outside the body of the oviparous 
parent; or it may occur before the extrusion of the egg. In 
the latter case, the development of the egg in the interior of 
the body may go no further than the formation of a patch of 
prirdary tissue ; as in birds, where the so-called cicatricula, or 
" tread," which is observable in the new-laid egg, is of this 
nature. Or, the development of the youDg niaybe completed 
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while the egg remains in the interior of the body of the 
parent, but quite free and unconnected with it ; as in those 
vertebrates which are termed ovoviviparous. Or, the young 
may receive nourishment from its viviparous parent, oefore 
birth, by tlie close apposition of certain vascular appendages 
of its body to the walls of the cavity in which it undergoes its 
development. 

The vascular appendages in question constitute the chief 
part of what is called the plcLceyita^ and inay be developed 
from the umbilical vesicle (as in Muatelvs among Sharks), or 
from the allantois and chorion (as in most mammals). At 
birth, they may be either simply detached from the substance 
of the parental organism, or a part of the latter may be 
thrown off along with them and replaced by a new growth. 
In the highest vertebrates, the dependence of the young upon 
the parent for nutrition docs not cease even at birth; but 
certain cutaneous glands secrete a fluid called milk^ upon 
which the young is fed for a longer or shorter time. 

When development takes place outside the body, it may 
be independent of parental aid, as in ordinary fishes; but, 
among some reptiles and in most birds, the parent supplies 
the amount of heat, in excess of the ordinary temperature of 
the air, which is recjuired, from its own body, by the process 
of incubation. 

The first step in the development of the embryo is the 
division of the vitelline substance into cleavage-masses^ of 
which there are at first two, then four, then eight, and so on. 
The germinal vesicle is no longer seen, but each cleavage- 
mass contains a nucleus. The cleavage-masses eventually be- 
come very small, and are called emhryo^ellSy as the body of 
the embryo is built up out of them. The process of yelk- 
division may be either complete or partial. In the former 
case, it, from the first, affects the whole yelk ; in the latter, 
it commences in part of the yelk, and gradually extends to 
the rest. The blastoderm^ or embryogenic tissue in which it 
results, very early exhibits two distinguishable strata — an 
inner, the so-called 'mucous stratum [hypoblast)^ which gives 
rise to the epithelium of the alimentary tract ; and an outer, 
tlie serous stratum (epiblast), from which the epidermis and 
the cerebro-spinal nervous centres are evolved. Between 
these appears the intermediate stratum {mesoblast)^ which 
gives rise to all the structures (save the brain and spinal .mar- 
row) which, in the adult, are included between the epidermis 
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of the integument aod the epithelium of the alimentary tract 
and its appendag'es. 

A linear depression, the primitive groove (Fig. 2, A, c), 
makca it appearance on the surfece of the blaatoderm, and 
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the substance of the mesoblast along each side of this groove 
grows up, carryiDg with it the superjacent epiblast. Thus are 
produced the two dorsal Utntinm, the free edges of which arch 
over toward oae another, and eventually unite, so as to con- 
vert the primitive groove into the cerebro-spinal canal. The 
portion of the epiblast which lines this, cut off from the rest, 
becomes thickened, and takes on the structure of the brain, or 
Encephalon, in the region of the head; and of the spinal 
cord, or Myelon, in the region of the spine. The rest of the 
epiblast is converted into the epidenois. 

The part of the blastoderm which lies external to the dor- 
sal laminro forms the ventral laminiE ; and these bend down- 
ward and inward, at a short distance on either side of the 
dorsal tube, to become the walls of a ventral, or visceral, 
tube. The ventral laminns carry the epiblast on their outer 
surfaces, and the hypoblast on their inner surfaces, and thus, 
in most oases, tend to constrict off the central from the 
peripheral portions of the blastoderm. Tlie latter, extending 
over the yelk, encloses it in a kind of bag. This bag is the 
first-formed and the most constant of the temporary, or fcetal, 
appendages of the young vertebrate, the vmiilical vesicle. 

Wliile these changes are occurring, the mesoblast splits, 
throughout the regions of the thorax and abdomen, from its 
ventral margin, nearly up to the notochord (which has been 
developed, in the mean while, by histological differentiation of 
the axial indifferent tissue, immediately under the fioor of the 

Sirimitive groove), into two lameUas. One of these, the visceral 
ameUa, remains closely adherent to the hypoblast, forming 
with it the splanchnopleure, and eventually becomes the proper 
wall of the enteric canal ; while the other, the parietal latndla, 
follows the epiblast, forming with it the eomatopleure, which 
is converted into the parietes of the thorax and abdomen. 
The point of the middle line of the abdomen at which the 
somatopleures eventually unite, is the umbiliaus. 

The walls of the cavity formed by the splitting of the 
ventral lamina acquire an epithelial lining, and become the 
great pleuroperitoneal serous membranes. 

The Fcetal A.ppendages of the Vertebrala. — At its outer 
margin, that part of the somatopleure which is to be con- 
verted into the thoracic and abdominal wall of the embryo, 
grows up anteriorly, posteriorly, and laterally, over the body 
of the embryo. The free margins of this fold gradually ap- 
proach one another, and, ultimately uniting, the inner layer 
of the fold becomes converted into a sac filled with n clear 
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fluid, the Amnion/ while the outer lajer either disappears or 
coalesces with the vitelline membraoe, to form the Chorion 
(Fig. 3). 
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Thus the amnion encloses the body of the embryo, but not 
the umbilical sac At most, aa the constricted neck, which 
unites the umbilical sac with the cavity of the future intestine, 
becomes narrowed and elongated into the vitellhie duct, and 
as the sac itself diminishes in relative size, the amnion, in- 
creasing in absolute and relative dimensions, and becoming 
distended with fluid, is reflected over it (Fig. 1). 

A third fcetal appendage, the AUantois, commences as a 
single or double outgrowth &om the under surface of the meso- 
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blast, behind the alimentary tract ; but soon takes the form 
of a vesicle, and receives the ducts of the primordial kidneys^ 
or Wolffian bodies. It is supplied with blood by two arteries, 
called hypogastric^ which spring from the aorta ; and it varies 
very much in its development. It may become so large as to 
invest all the rest of the embryo, in the respiratory, or nutri- 
tive, processes of which it then takes an important share. 

The splitting of the ventral laminae, and the formation of a 
pleuroperitoneal cavity, appear to take place in all Vertebrata, 
Usually, there is a more or less distinct umbilical sac ; but in 
fishes and Amphibia there is no amnion ; and the allantois, if 
it is developed at all, remains very small in these two groups. 

Reptiles, birds, and mammals have all these foetal append- 
ages. At birth, or when the egg is hatched, the amnion 
bursts and is thrown off, and so much of the allantois as lies 
outside the walls of the body is similarly exuviated ; but that 
part of it which is situated within the body is very generally 
converted, behind and below, into the urinary bladder, and, 
in front and above, into a ligamentous cord, the urachus^ which 
connects the bladder with the front wall of the abdomen. The 
umbilical vesicle may either be cast off, or taken into the in- 
terior of the body and gradually absorbed. 

The majority of the visceral clefts of fishes and of many 
Amphibia remain open throughout life ; and the visceral 
arches of all fishes (except Amphioxus)^ and of all Amphibia^ 
throw out filamentous or lamellar processes, which receive 
branches from the aortic arches, and, as branchice^ subserve 
respiration. In other Vertebrata all the visceral clefts become 
closed and, with the frequent exception of the first, obliterated ; 
and no branchiae arc developed upon any of the visceral arches. 

In all vertebrated animals, a system of relatively or abso- 
lutely hard parts affords protection, or support, to the softer 
tissues of the body. These, according as they are situated 
upon the surface of the body, or are deeper seated, are called 
eoiosJceleton^ or endosJceleton, 

The Vertebrate JBjndoskeleton, — -This consists of connective 
tissue, to which cartilage and bone may be added in various 
proportions ; together with the tissue of the notochord and 
its sheath, whicla cannot be classed under either of these heads. 
The endoskeleton is distinguishable into two independant por- 
tions — the one axial^ or belonging to the head and trunk ; the 
other, appendicular^ to the limbs. 

The axial e?idosIceleto?i usually consists of two systems of 
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skeletal parts, the spinal system^ and the cranial system^ the 
distinction between which arises in the following way in the 
higher Vertehrata : 

The primitive groove is, at first, a simple straight depres- 
sion, of equal diameter throughout ; but, as its sides rise and 
the dorsal laminae gradually close over (this process commen- 
cing in the anterior moiety of their length, in the future ce- 
phalic region), the one part becomes wider than the other, and 
indicates the cephalic region (Fig. 4, A). The notochord, 
which underlies the groove, terminates in a point at a little 
distance behind the anterior end of the cephalic enlargement, 
and indeed under the median of three dilatations which it 
presents. So much of the floor of the enlargement as lies in 
front of the end of the notochord, bends down at right angles 
to the rest ; so that the anterior enlargement, or anterior cere- 
bral vesiclCy as it is .now called, lies in front of the end of the 
notochord ; the median enlargement, or the middle cerebral 
vesicle, above its extremity ; and the hinder enlargement, or 
the posterior cerebral vesicle, behind that extremity (Fig. 4, D 
and E). The under surface of the anterior vesicle lies in a 
kind of pit, in front of, and rather below, the apex of the noto- 
chord, and the pituitary gland is developed in connection with 
it. From the opposite upper surface of the same vesicle the 
pineal gland is evolved, and the part of the anterior cerebral 
vesicle in connection with which these remarkable bodies arise, 
is the future third ventricle. 

Behind, the posterior cerebral vesicle passes into the primi- 
tively tubular spinal cord (Fig. 4, A). Where it does so, the 
head ends, and the spinal column begins ; but no line of de- 
marcation is at first visible between these two, the indifierent 
tissues which ensheath the notochord passing without inter- 
ruption from one region to the other, and retaining the same 
character throughout. 

The first essential differentiation between the skull and 
the vertebral column is effected by the appearance of the proto- 
vertebrce. At regular intervals, commencing at the anterior 
part of the cervical region, and gradually extending backward, 
the indifferent tissue on each side of the notochord undergoes 
a histological change, and gives rise to more opaque, quadrate 
masses, on opposite sides of the notochord (Fig. 2, B, C). 
Each pair of these gradually unite above and below that struct- 
ure, and send arched prolongations into the walls of the spinal 
canal, so as to constitute a protovertebra. 

No protovertebras appear in the floor of the skull, so that, 
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even in this early stage, a clear distinction is drawn boLweC 
the skuU and the apinal column. 
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The Spinal System. — ^Tbe protovertebrEe consist at first 
of mere indifferent tissue ; and it is by a process of liistologi- 
cal differentiation within the pro to vertebral masses that, from 
its deeper parts, one of the spinal ganglia and a cartilaginoua 
vert^ral centrum — from its superficial layer, a segment of the 
dorsal muscles, are produced. 

ChondrifioatioE extends upward into the walls of the dorsal 
tube, to produce the neural arch and spine of each vertebra ; 
and, outward, into the wall of the thoracic and abdominal part 
of the ventral tube, to give rise to the tranav^se processes and 
ribs. In Gshes, the latter remain distinct and separate from 
one anothor, at their distal ends ; but, in most reptiles, in 
birds, and in m.ammals, the ends of some of the anterior ribs, 
on both sitfes, unite together, and then the united parts coa- 
lesce in the middle line to form a median subthoracic cartilage 
— the eternvm. 

When ossification sets in, the centra of the vertebne are 
usually ossified, in great measure, from ringUke deposits which 
closely invest the notochord ; the arches, from two lateral de- 
posits, which may extend more or less into the centrum. The 
vertebra! and the sternal portions of a rib may each have a 
separate ossifio centre,* and become distinct bones; or the 
sternal parts may remain always cartilaginous. The sternum 
itself is variously ossified. 

Between the completely-ossified condition of the vertebral 
column and its earUest state, there are a multitude of grada- 
tions, most of which are more or less completely realized in 
the adult condition of certain vertebrated animals. The verte- 
bral column may be represented by nothing but a notochord 
with a structureless, or more or less fibrous, or cartilaginous 
sheath, with or without rudiments of cartilaginous arches and 
ribs. Or there may be bony rings, or ensheauiing ossifications, 
in its walls ; or it may have ossified neural arches and ribs 
only, without cartilaginous or osseous centra. The vertebrfe 
may be completely ossified, with very deeply biconcave bodies, 
the notochord remaining persistent in the doubly-conical intei> 
vertebral substance ; or, ossification may extend, so as to ren- 
der the centruui concave on one surface and convex on the 
other, or even convex at each end. 

Vertebrse which have centra concave at each end have 
been conveniently termed amphicodus ; those with a cavity 
in front and a convexity behind, /wocre^MS," where the position 
of the concavity and convexity is reversed, they are opistho- 
eodous. 
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In the Mammalia, the centra of the vertebrae are usually 
flat at each end, the terminal faces being discoidal epiphyses^ 
developed from centres of ossification distin<^t from that of the 
centrum itself. 

The centra of the vertebra; may be united together by 
synovial joints, or by ligamentous fibres — the intervertebral 
ligaments. The arches are connected by ligaments, and gen- 
erally, in addition, by overlapping articular processes called 
zygapophyaes, or oblique processes. 

In a great many Vertebrata, the first and second cervical, 
or atlas and axis, vertebrae undergo a singular change ; the 
central ossification of the body of the atlas not coalescing 
with its lateral and inferior ossifications, but either persist- 
ing as a distinct os odontoideum, or an chy losing with the body 
of the axis, and becoming the so-called odontoid process of 
this vertebra. 

In Vertebrata with well-developed hind-limbs, one or more 
vertebrae, situated at the posterior part of the trunk, usually 
become peculiarly modified, and give rise to a sacrum, with 
which the pelvic arch is connected by the intermediation of 
expanded and anchylosed ribs. In front of the sacrum the ver- 
tebrae are artificiaUy classed as cervical, dorsal, and lumbar. 
The first vertebra, the ribs of which are connected with the 
sternum, is dorsal, and all those which lie behind it, and have 
distinct ribs, are dorsal. Vertebrae without distinct ribs, 
between the last dorsal and the sacrum, are lumbar. Ver- 
tebrae, with or without ribs, in front of the first dorsal are 
cervical. 

The vertebrae which lie behind the sacrum are caudal or 
coccygeal. Very frequently, downward processes of these 
vertebrae enclose the backward continuation of the aorta, and 
may be separately ossified as subcaudal, or chevron, bones. 

A tolerably complete segment of the spinal skeleton may 
be studied in the anterior part of the thorax of a crocodile 
(Fig. 6). It presents a procoelous vertebral centrum (C), 
united with which by the neuroceiitral suture is the neural 
arch, which rises into the neural spine {Ni, S,), Two pro- 
cesses, the />re2y(7flr/>op^y5es (Z), extend from the front part of 
the arch, and have flat articular surfaces turned dorsallv. Two 
others of similar form, but having their articular surfaces 
turned ventrally, proceed from the posterior face of the 
neural arch, and are the postzygapophyses (Z'). By these, 
which are often called oblique, or articular, processes, the ver- 
tebra articulates with the corresponding processes ofits prede- 
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cesser or successor in the series. The transverse processes are 
two on each side, one superior and one inferior. ITie former 
(T,t) articulates with the tuherculum of the rib, the latter 
( Cp.t) with its capitulum. They may, therefore, be called cor 
pitular and tubercular transverse processes respectively. Each 
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Fig. 5. — A segment of the endoskeleton in the anterior thoracic region of the body of a croc- 
odile. — (7, the centrum or body of the vertebra ; N.8^ the neural spine ; 2^ the prezy- 
gapophysis ; 2/^ the postsygapophysis ; T.t^ the transverse process which articulates 
with the tuberculum of the nb {f) ; Op.t, that which articulates with the capitulum of 
the rib (Q?); F.r, the ossified vertebral rib; F.r', the part of the vertebral rib which 
remains cartilaginous ; St.r^ the sternal rib ; aSS^ an artificially-separated segment of the 
sternum ; Pm^ the uncinate process. 

rib is divided by an articulation into a vertebral ( V,r) and a 
sternal {St,r) part. The former remains unossified for a con- 
siderable distance at its distal end ( V,r') ; the latter is more or 
less converted into cartilage bone. The proximal end of the ver- 
tebral rib bifurcates into a tuberculum (<) and a capitulum ( Cp). 
The distal end of the sternal rib unites with the more or less os- 
sified but unsegmented cartilage, which forms the sternum (&t). 
A cartilaginous, or partly ossified, W7^c^y^a^e j9rocc55 (JP.w.) pro- 
jects from the posterior edge of the vertebral rib, over the in- 
tercostal space. The student will find it convenient to famil- 
iarize himself with the conception of such a spinal segment as 
this, as a type, and to consider the modifications hereafter 
described with reference to it. 

In the majority of the Yertebrata^ the caudal vertebrae 
gradually diminish in size toward the extremity of the body, 
and become reduced, by the non-development of osseous pro- 
cesses or arches, to mere centra. But, in many fishes, which 
possess well-ossified trunk-vertebrae, no distinct centra are 
developed at the extremity of the caudal region, and the 
notoohord, invested in a more or less thickened, fibrous, or 
cartilaginous sheath, persists. Notwithstanding this embry- 
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onio condition of the axis of the tnil, the superior and inferior 
arches, and the interspinous bones, may be completely formed 
ill cartilage op bone. 

Whatever the condition of the extreme end of the Bpine 
of a fish, it occasionally retains the same direction as the 
trunk part, but is far more generally bent up, so as to form 
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an obtuse angle 'with the latter. In tfae former case, tlie ex- 
tremitj of the spine divides the caudal fin-ravB into two nearly 
equal moieties, an upper and a lower, and the fish is said to 
be diphycercal (Fig. 6, A). In the latter case, the upper di- 
vision of the caudal fin-rays is much smaller than the lower, 
and the fish is heterocercal (Fig. 6, B, C). 

lu most osseous fishes the hypural bones which support 
the fin-rays of the inferior division become much expanded, 
and either remain separate, or coalesce into a wedge-shaped, 
nearly syrametrical bone, which becomes anchylosed with the 
last ossified vertebral centrum. The inferior fm-rays are bow 
disposed in such a manner as to give the tail an appearance 
of symmetry with respect to the axis of the body, and such 
fishes have been called komocercal. Of these homocercal fish, 
some (as the Salmon, Fig. 6) have the notochord unossified, 
and protected only by bony plates developed at its sides. In 
others (as the Stickleback, Perch, etc.), the sheath of the no- 
tochord becomes completely ossified and united with the cen- 
trum of the last vertebra, which then appears to be prolonged 
into a bony vrostyle. 




Tfie Cranial System. — As has been stated, no protover- 
tebrre appear on the floor of the skull ; nor is there any cra- 
nium, nor any developmental stage of a cranium, in which sep- 
arate cartilaginous centres are known to occur in this region. 

On the contrary, when chondri Scat ion takes place, it ex- 
tends continuously forward, on each side of the notochord, 
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and usually invests the anterior termination of that bodj, 
more or less completely, as a basilar plate. 

The basilar plate does not extend imder the floor of the 
pituitary fossa, but the cartilage is continued forward on each 
side of this, in the form of two bars, the trabeculce cranii. In 
front of the fossa, the trabecuke reunite and end in a broad 
plate, usually bifurcated in the middle line — the ethmovome- 
rine plate. 

On each ^ide of the posterior boundary of the skull, the 
basilar cartilage grows upward, and meets with its fellow in 
the middle line, thus circumscribing the occipital foramen^ 
and furnishing the only cartilaginous part of the roof of the 
skull ; for any cartilaginous upgrowths which may be devel- 
oped in the more anterior parts of the skull do not ordinarily 
reach its roof, but leave a wide, merely membranous space, or 
fontanelle^ over the greater part of the brain. 

Before the skull has attained this condition, the organs of 
the three higher senses have made their appearance in pairs 
at its sides; the olfactory being most anterior, the ocular 
next, the auditory posterior (Fig. 4). 

Each of these organs is, primitively, an involution, or sac, 
of the integument ; and each acquires a particular skeleton, 
which, in the case of the nose, is furnished by the ethmovo- 
merine part of the skull ; while, in that of the eyes, it apper- 
tains to the organ, is fibrous, cartilaginous, or osseous, and 
remains distinct from the skull. In the case of the ear, it is 
cartilaginous, and eventually osseous : whether primitively dis- 
tinct or not, it early forms one mass with the skull, immedi- 
ately in front of the occipital arch, and often constitutes a very 
important part of the walls of the fully-formed cranium. 

The ethmovomerine cartilages spread over the nasal sacs, 
roof them in, cover them externally, and send down a parti- 
tion between them. The partition is the proper ethmoid^ the 
lamina perpendlcularis of human anatomy; the posterolat- 
eral parts of the ethmovomerine cartilages, on each side of the 
partition, occupy the situation of the prefrontals^ or lateral 
masses of the ethmoid of human anatomy. The ingrowths of 
the lateral walls, by which the nasal mucous membrane ac- 
(juires a larger surface, are the turhinals. 

Riblike cartilaginous rods appear in the first, second, and, 
more or fewer, of the succeeding, visceral arches in all but the 
lowest Vertebrata. The upper ends of the first and second of 
these become connected with the auditory capsule, which lies 
immediately above them. 
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The first visceral arch bounds the cavity of the mouth be- 
liiud, a&d marks the position of the mandible or lower jaw. 
The cartilage which it contains is termed MeeJcefa cartilage. 

The cartilaginous rod contained in the second visceral arch 
of each side is the rudiment of the hyoidean apparatus. Like 
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the preceding, it unites with its fellow in the ventral median 
line, where the so^ialled " body " of the hyoid arises. 

A ridge, continued forward from the first visceral arch to 
the olfactory sac (Fig. 4, F ; Fig. 8, /), bounds the mouth on 
each side, and is called the maxiUary p-ocesa, A cartilaginous 
palato^terygoid rod, developed in this process, becomes con- 
nected with Meckel's cartilage behind, and with the prefrontal 
cartilage in front. 

The maxillary process is at first separated by a notch cor- 
responding with each nasal sac, from the boundary of the 
antero-mtSian part of tlie mouth, which is formed by the free 
posterior edge of & fr»nto-nasal process (Fig, 4, F ; Fig. 8, k). 
This separates the nasal saos, and contains the cartilaginous, 
ethmo vomerine, anterior termination of the skull. The notch 
is eventually obliterated by the union of the fronto-nasal and 
masillary processes, esternally ; but it may remain open in- 
ternally, and then gives rise to the posterior nasal aperture, 
by which the nasal cavity is placed in communication with 
that of the mouth. 
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The General Modificatiom of the Vertebrate StuS.— The 
lowest vertcbrateii animal, jimphioxu«, has do akuU. In a 
great maay fishes, the development of the skull carries it no 
further than to D condition wbich is substaatially eimilar to 
one of the embryonic stages now described ; that is to say, 
there is a cartilasinous primordial cranium, with or without 
superficial granular ossifications, but devoid of any proper- 
cranial bones. Tlie facial apparatus is either incompletely 
developed, as in the Lamprey ; or, the upper jaw is repre- 
Bented, on each side, by a cartilage answering to the palato- 
pterygoid and part of Meckel's cartilage, while the larger, 
distal portion of that cartilage becomes articulated with the 
rest, and forms the lower jaw. This condition is observable 
in the Sharks and Ravs. In other fishes, and in all the higher 
Vertehraia, the cartilaginous cranium and facial arches may 
persist to a greater or less estent ; but bones are added to 
them, which may be almost wholly membrane bones, as in the 
Sturgeon ; or may be the result of the ossification of the car- 
tilaginous cranium itself, from definite centres, as well as of 
the development of superimposed membrane bones. 

The Osieo-ue Jirain-case. — When the skull undergoes com- 
plete ossification, osseous matter ia thrown down at not fejver 
than three points in the middle of its cartilaginous floor. The 
ossific deposit, nearest the occipital foramen, becomes the baei- 
occipital bone ; that which takes place in the floor of the pitu- 
itary fossa becomes the baai^henoid/ that which appears in 
the reunited trabeculfe, in front of the fossa, gives rise to the 
presphenoid. Again, in front of, and outside, the cranial cav- 
ity, the et/iTnoid niay be represented by one or more distinct 
ossifications. 

An ossific centre may appear in the cartilage on each side 
of the occipital foramen, and give rise to the ex-occipital; and 
above it, to form the supra-occipital. The four occipital ele- 
ments, uniting together more or less closely, compose the oo- 
cipitai segment of the skull. 

In front of the auditory capsules and of tbo exit of the 
third division of the fifth nerve, a centre of ossification maj 
appear on each side and give rise to the alisphenoid ; which, 
normally, becomes united below with the basisphenoid. 

In front of, or above, the exits of the optic nerves, the 
orbiCosp/ietioidal ossifications may appear and unite below 
with the presphenoid. 

In front of the occipital segment, the roof of the skull is 
formed by membrane ; and the bones ivhicJi complete the two 
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segments of which the baaisphenoid and presphenoid form the 
basal parts, are membrane boaes, and are disposed in two 
pairs. The posterior are the parietaU, the anterior the fron^ 
tala; and the segments which they complete are respectively 
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caMed parietal and Jrontal, Thus the walls of the cranial cav- 
ity iD the typical ossified skull are divisible into three segments 
— ^L Occipital, II. Parietal, IIL Frontal — the parts of which 
are arranged with reference to one another, the sensory organs 
and the exits of the first, second, fifth, and tenth pairs of 
cranial nerves (i., n., v., and x.), in the manner shown in the 
diagram * on the preceding page. 

The cartilaginous cases of the organs of hearing, or the 
periotic capsules^ are, as has been said, incorporated with the 
skull between the ex-occipitals and the alisphenoids — or, in 
other words, between the occipital and the parietal segments 
of the skull. Each of them may have three principal ossifi- 
cations of its own. The one in front is the prootic ; the one 
behind and below, the opisthotic / and the one which lies 
above, and externally, the epiotic. The last is in especial re- 
lation with the posterior vertical semicircular canal ; the first 
with tiie anterior vertical semicircular canal, between which, 
and the exit of the third division of the fifth nerve, it lies. 
These three ossifications may coalesce into one, as when they 
constitute the petrosal and mastoid parts of the temporal bone 
of human anatomy ; or the epiotic, or the opisthotic, or both, 
may coalesce with the adjacent supra-occipital and ex-occipi- 
tals, leaving the proOtic distinct. The proOtic is, in fact, one 
of the most constant bones of the skull in the lower Vertebra' 
ta, though it is commonly mistaken, on the one hand for the 
alisphenoid, and on the other for the entire petro-mastoii 
Sometimes a fourth, pterotic ossification, is added to the three 
already mentioned. It lies on the upper and outer part of the 
ear-capsule between the proOtic and the epiotic (see the fig- 
m:e of the cartilaginous cranium of the Pike, infrd). 

In some Vertebrata the base of the skull, exhibits a long 
and distinct splint-like membrane bone f — the parasphenoid, 

* The names of the purely memhrane bones in this diagram are in large 
capitals, as PAEIETAL ; while those of the bones which are preformed in 
cartilage are in smaller tyne, as Basisphenoid. 

+ Bones may be formea in two ways. They may be preceded by cartilage, 
and the ossific deposit in the place of the future bone may at first be deposited 
in the matrix of that cartilage, or the ossific deposit may take place, from the 
first, in hidifferent, or rudimentary connective, tissue. In this case the bone 
is not prefigured by cartil^e. In the skulls of Elasmobranch fishes, and in 
the sternum and epicoracold of Lizards, the bony matter is simply ossified car- 
tilage, or cartilage bone. The parietal or frontal bones, on the other hand, 
are always devoid of cartilaginous rudiments, or, in other words, are memhrane 
hones. 

In the higher Vertebrata the cartilage bones rarely, if ever, remain as such • 
but the primitive ossified cartilage becomes, in great measure, absorbed and 
••eplacea by membrane bone, derived from the perichondrium. 
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which underlies it from the basi-occipital to the pre-sphenoidal 
region. In ordinary fishes and Amphibia^ this bone appears 
to replace the basisphenoid and presphenoid functionally, 
while in the higher Vertebrata it becomes confounded with 
the basisphenoid. The Vomer is a similar, splint-like, single 
or double, membrane bone, which, in like manner, underlies 
the ethmoid region of the skull. 

In addition to the bones already mentioned, a prefrontal 
bone may be developed in the prefrontal region of the nasal 
capsule, and bound the exit of the olfactory nerve externally. 

A. postfrontal bone may appear behind the orbit above the 
alisphenoid. Sometimes it seems to be a mere dismember- 
ment of that bone ; but, in most cases, the bone so named is a 
distinct membrane bone. 

Furthermore, on the outer and upper surface of the audi- 
tory capsule a membrane bone, the squamosal^ is very com- 
monly developed ; and another pair of splint-bones, the nasals^ 
cover the upper part of the ethmovomerine chambers, in 
which the olfactory organs are lodged. 

The Osseous Facial Apparatus. — The bones of the face, 
which constitute the inferior arches of the skull, appear with- 
in the various processes and visceral arches which have been 
enumerated. Thus, the premaxilke are two bones developed 
in the oral part of the naso-frontal process, one on each side 
of the middle line, between the external nasal apertures, or 
anterior nares^ and the anterior boundary of the mouth. 

Ossification occurs in the palato-pterygoid cartilage at two 
chief points, one in front and one behind. The anterior gives 
rise to the palatine bone, the posterior to the pterygoid. 
Outside these, several membrane bones may make their ap- 
pearance in the same process. The chief of these is the maxr 
iUa, which commonly unites, in front, with the premaxilla. 
Behind the maxilla there may be a second, the jugal / and 
occasionally behind this lies a third, the quadrato-^gal. 

Between the maxilla, the prefrontal and the premaxilla, 
another membrane bone, called lachrymal^ from its ordinary 
relation to the lachrymal canal, is very generally developed ; 
and one or more supra-orbital and post-orbital ossifications 
may be connected with the bony boundaries of the orbit. 

When these and the postfrontal membrane bone are si- 
multaneously developed, they form two series of bony splints 
attached to the lateral wall of the skull, one set above and 
one below the orbit, which converge to the lachrymal. The 
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upper Beriea (lachrymal, supra-orbital, post-frontal, squamosal), 
t«miiaate3 posteriorly over the proJtiiunI end of the qnadraU 
bone, or mandibular euspcnsorium. The lower series (lachry- 
mal, maxillaty, jugal, quadra to- jugal) ends over the distal end 
of that bone, with which the quadrato-jugul is connected. 
The two series are connected behind the orbit by the post- 
orbital (when it exists), but more commonly by the union of 
the jugal with the post-frontal and squamoauL The Jchthy- 
otaurui, GMonia, UrocodUia, and some LaccrtUia, exhibit 
this double series of bones moat completely. 

Each nasal passage, at first very short, passes between tte 
premaKiUa below, the ethmoid and vomer on the inner side, 
the prefrontal above and externally, and the palatine behind, 
to open into the forepart of the mouth. And, before the oleft 
between the outer posterior angle of the naao-frontal process 
and the maxillary process is closed, this passage communi- 
cates laterally, with the exterior, and, posteriorly, with the 
cavity of the orbit. When tho maxillary and the naso-frontal 
processes unite, the direct external commuoicatioQ ceases ; 
but the orbito-aasal passage, or lachrymal canal, as it is 
oaUed, in consequence of its function of conveying away the 
secretion of the lachrymal gland, may persist, and tho lach/ry' 
mai bone may be developed in especial relation with it> 

In the higher Vet^ebrala, the nasal passages no longer 
oommuaicate with the forepart of the cavity of the mouth ; 
for the maxillaries and palatines, regularly, and the pterygoid 
bones, occasionally, send processes downward and inward, 
which meet in the middle line, and shut off from the mouth 
a canal which receives tiie nasal passages in front, while it 
opens, behind, into the pharynx, by what are now the poste- 
rior narea. 

Two ossificatioas commonly appear near the proximal end 
of Meckel's cartilage, and become bones movably articulated 
together. The proximal of these is the quadrate bone fouad 
in most vertebrates, the malleus of mammals ; the distal Is 
the OS articulare of the lower jaw in most vertebrates, but 
does not seem to be represented in mammals. The remainder 
of Meckel's oartUage usually persists for a longer or shorter 
time, but does not ossify. It becomes surrounded by bone, 
arising from one or several centres, in the adjacent membrane, 
and the ramus of the mandible thus formed articulates with 
the squamosal bone in mammals, but in other Veriebraia is 
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immovably united with the os artiaulare. Hence the complete 
ramus of the mandible articulates directly with the skull in 
mammals, but only indirectly, or through the intermediation 
of the quadrate, in other yertebraia. In birds and reptiles, 
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the proximal end of the quadrate bone articulates directly 
(with a merely apparent exception in Ophidia), and indepen- 
dently of the hyoidcan apparatus, with the periotic capsule. 
In most, if not all fishes, the connection of the mandibular 
arch with the skull is effected indirectly, by its attachment to 
a single cartilage or bone, the hyomandibular, whieh repre- 
sents the proximal end of the hyoidean arch {see Fig. 24). 

The ossification of the hyoidean apparatus varies immense- 
ly in detail, but usually gives rise to bony lateral arches, and 
a median portion, bearing much the same relation to them as 
the sternum has to the ribs. When the lateral arches are com- 
plete, they are connected directly with the periotic capsule. 

The proximal end of the hyoidean arch is often united, 
more or less closely, with the outer extremity of the bone, 
called columella auris, or stapes, the inner end of which, in 
the higher Tertebrata, is attached to the membrane of the 
fenestra ovalis. 

In ordinary fishes, a fold of the integument extends back- 
ward from the second visceral arch over the persistent bran- 
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chial clefts ; within this is developed a series of raylike mem- 
brane bones, termed opercular and branckioategal, 'which b^ 
come closely connected with the hyoidcan arch. A corre- 
sponding process of tjie skin is developed in the Batrachian 
Tadpole, and grows backward over the branchiie. Its posterior 
edge, at first free, eventually unites with the int«gument of 
the body, behind the branchial clefts, the union being com- 
pleted much earlier on the right side than on the left. 

In most mammals a similar fold of integument gives rise 
to ±he pinna, or external ear. 

^ The branchial skeleton bears 

the same relation to the posterior 
viscera! arches that the hyoidean 
does to the second. When fully 
developed, it exhibits ossified lat- 
eral arches, connected by median 
pieces, and, frequently, provided 
with radiating appendages which 
give support to the branchial mu- 
cous membrane. It is only found 
in those VerUhrata which breathe 
by gills^ — the classes JHeces and 
Amphibia. In the higher Vert^ 
brata, the posterior of the two 
pairs of comua, with which the hy- 
oideau apparatus is generally pro- 
vided, are the only remains of the 
branchial skeleton. 
' The skull and face are usually 
symmetrical in reference to a me- 
\ dian vertical plane. But, in some 
I Cetacea, the bones about the re- 
\gion of the nose are unequally 
J developed, and the skull becomes 
asymmetrical. In the Flatfishes 
(i'ieuroncGtidm), the skull be- 
_ D comes Eo completely distorted, that 

Bwgj B^^^vB."'™ the two eyes lie on one side of 
' '''iille^OrX^ii^po^ *''^ bo^Ji which is, in some cases, 
raejcBin'theirorbiiB; the left, and, in Others, the right 
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limbs, partake in this asymmetry. The base of the skull and 
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its occipital region are comparatively little affected ; but, in the 
mterorbital region, the frontal bones and the subjacent carti- 
laginous, or membranous, side-walls of the cranium are thrown 
over to one side ; and, frequently, undergo a flexure, so that 
they become convex toward that side, and concave in the op- 
posite direction. The prefontal bone of the side from which 
the skull is twisted, sends back a great process above the eye 
of that side, which unites with the frontal bone, and thus en- 
closes this eye in a complete bony orbit. It is along this 
fronto-prefrontal bridge that the dorsal fin-rays are continued 
forward, just as if this bridge represented the morphological 
middle of the skull. (Fig. 10.) 

The embryonic JPleuronecHdce have the eyes in their nor- 
mal places, upon opposite sides of the head ; and the cranial 
distortion commences only after the fish are hatched. 

The Appendicular Mndoskeleton, — The limbs of all verte- 
brated animals make their appearance as buds on each side of 
the body. In all but fishes, these buds become divided by 
constrictions into three segments. Of these, the proximal is 
called hrachium in the fore-limbs, femur in the hind ; the 
middle is antebrachium^ or cms ; the distal is marms^ or pes. 
Each of these divisions has its proper skeleton, composed of 
cartilage and bone. The proximal division, normally, con- 
tains only one bone, os humeri^ or humerus^ in the brachium, 
and osfemoris^ or femur ^ in the thigh ; the middle, two bones,, 
side by side, radius and %Una^ or tibia and fibula ; the distal, 
many bones, so disposed as to form not more than five longi- 
tudinal series, except in the Ichthyosauria^ where marginal 
bones are added, and some of the digits bifurcate. 

The skeletal elements of the mauus and pes are divisible 
into a proximal set, constituting the carpus or tarsus / and a 
distal set, the digits^ of which there are normally five, articu- 
lated with the distal bones of the carpus and tarsus. Each 
digit has a proximal basi-digital {metacarpal or metatarsal) 
bone, upon which follows a linear series of pTudan^es, It is 
convenient always to count the digits in the same way, com- 
mencing from the radial or tibial side. Thus, the thumb is 
the first digit of the hand in man ; and the great-toe the first 
digit of the foot. Adopting this system, the digits may be 
represented by the numbers i, ii, iii, iv, v. 

There is reason to believe that, when least modified, the 
carpus and the tarsus are composed of skeletal elements 
which are alike in number and in arrangement. One of these, 
primitively situated in the centre of the carpus or tarsus, is 
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termed the eentraie ; on tbe distal side of this are fire car- 
paiia, or tarsalia, which articulate with the several metacar- 
pal or metatareal bones ; while, on its proximal side, are 
three bones — one radiale or tibiale, articulating with the radi- 
us or tibia; one ■ulnare ot Jilntlare, \nth the ulna or fibula; 
and one intermedium, situated between the foregoing. Car:- 
pal and tarsal bouea, or cartilages, thus disposed are to be 
met with in some Amphibia and Chelonia (Fig. 11), but. 




Pra.11.— The right lijn-fbot of JI» Chelonlui Ch^fdra, and therlght Und-lbot oTtlif Am- 
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commonly, the typical arrangement is disturbed by the Bup- 
pression of some of these elements, or their coalescence with 
one another. Thus, in the carpus of man, the radiale, inter- 
medium, and ulnare are represented by the scaphoides, lunare, 
and cuneiforme respectively. The pisiforme is a sesamoid 
bone developed in the tendon of the Jfexor carpi ulnaris, 
which has nothing to do with the primitive carpus. The 
eentraie is not represented in a distinct shape, having proba 
biy coalesced with one of the other elements of the carpus. 
The fourth and fifth carpalia have coalesced, and form the 
single unciforme. In the tarsus of man, the astragalus repre- 
sents tbe coalesced tibiale and intermedium ; the calcaneum, 
the fibulare. The naviculare is the eentraie. Like the cor- 
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responding bones in the carpus, the fourth and fifth tarsalia 
have coalesced to form the cuhoides. 

The Position of the Limbs. — In their primitive position, 
the limbs are straight, and are directed outward, at right 
angles to the axis of the body ; but, as development proceeds, 
they become bent in such a manner that, in the first place, 
the middle division of each limb is flexed downward and 
toward the middle line, upon the proximal division; while 
the distal division takes an opposite bend upon the middle 
division. Thus the ventral aspects of the antehrachium and 
criLS come to look inwardly, and the dorsal aspects outwardly ; 
while the ventral aspects of the manus and pes look downward 
and their dorsal aspects look upward. When the position of 
the limbs has been no further altered than this, the radius in 
the antehrachium, and the tibia in the cms, are turned for- 
ward, or toward the head ; the ulna and the fibula backward, 
or toward the caudal extremity. On looking at these parts 
with respect to the axis of the limb itself, the radius and the 
tibia are pre-axial^ or in front of the axis ; while the ulna and 
fibula are post-axialy or behind it. The same axis traverses 
the centre of the middle digit, and there are therefore two 
pre-axial, or radial, or tibial digits; and two post-axial, or 
ulnar, or fibular digits, in each limb. The most anterior of the 
digits (i) is called pollex, in the manus ; and haUicx in the pes. 
The second digit (ii) is the index; the third (iii) the medius / 
the fourth (iv) the annularis ; and the fifth (v) the minimus. 

In many Amphibia and Reptilia^ the limbs of the adult do 
not greatly depart from this primitive position ; but, in birds 
and in mammals, further changes occur. Thus, in all ordi- 
nary quadrupeds, the brachium is turned backward and the 
thigh forward, so that both elbow and knee lie close to the 
sides of the body. At the same time, the forearm is flexed 
upon the arm, and the leg upon the thigh. In Man a still 
greater change occurs. In the natural erect posture, the axes 
of both arm and leg are parallel with that of the body, in- 
stead of being perpendicular to it. The proper ventral sur- 
face of the brachium looks forward, and that of the thigh 
backward, while the dorsal surface of the latter looks forward. 
The dorsal surface of the antehrachium looks outward and 
backward, that of the leg directly forward. The dorsal surface 
of the manus is external, that of the pes, superior. Thus, 
speaking broadly, the back of the arm corresponds with the 
front of the leg, and the outer side of the leg with the inner 
side of the arm, in the erect position. 
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In Bats, a line drawn from the acetabulum to the foot is 
also, in the natural position, nearly parallel with the long axis 
of the body. But, in attaining this position, the leg is bent 
at the knee and turned backward ; the proper dorsal surface 
of the thigh looking upward and forward, while the corre- 
sponding surface of the leg looks backward and upward, and 
the ungual phalanges are turned backward. 

The chief modifications of the manus and pes arise from 
the excess, or defect, in the development of particular digits, 
and from the manner in which the digits are connected with 
one another, and with the carpus or tarsus. In the Ichthyo- 
sauria and JPlesiosauria, the Turtles, the Cetacea and JSlreniay 
and, in a less degree, in the Seals, the digits are bound together 
and cased in a common sheath of integument, so as to form 
paddles, in which the several digits have little or no motion 
on one another. 

The fourth digit of the manus in the Pterosauria, and the 
four ulnar digits in the Bats, are vastly elongated, to support 
the web which enables these animals to fly. In existing 
birds the two ulnar, or post-axial, digits are aborted, the 
metacarpals of the second and third are anchylosed together, 
and the digits themselves are enclosed in a common integu- 
mentary sheath ; the third invariably, and the second usually, 
is devoid of a claw. The metacarpal of the pollex is anchy- 
losed with the others, but the rest of that digit is free, and 
frequently provided with a claw. 

Among terrestrial mammals, the most striking changes of 
the manus and pes arise from the gradual reduction in the 
number of the perfect digits from the normal number of five 
to four (Sus), three {Rhinoceros)^ two (most Ituminantia)^ or 
one [Equidce). 

The Pectoral and Pelvic Arches. — The proximal skeletal 
elements of each pair of limbs {humeri or femora) are sup- 
ported by a primitively cartilaginous, pectoral, or pelvic 
girdle, which lies external to the costal elements of the verte- 
bral skeleton. This girdle may consist of a simple cartilagi- 
nous arc (as in the Sharks and Rays), or it may be complicated 
by subdivisions and additions. 

The pectoral arch may be connected with the skull, or 
with the vertebral column, by muscles, ligaments, or dermal 
ossifications, though, primitively, it is perfectly free from, and 
independent of, both ; but it is never united with the verte- 
brae by the intermediation of ribs. At first, it consists of one 
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continuous cartilage, on each side of the body, distinguish^ 
able only into regions and processes, and affording an articular 
surface to the bones or cartilages of Hie limb. But ossifica' 
tioQ usually sets up in the cartilage, in such a nay as to gire 
rise to a dorsal bone, called the scapula, or shoulder-blade, 
which meets, in the articular, glenoidal cavity for the hu- 
merus, with a ventral ossification, termed the coracoid. 

By differences in the mode of ossification of the various 
parts, and by other changes, that region of the primitively 
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cartilaginous pectoral arch which lies above the glenoidal 
cavity may be ultimately divided into a scapula and a supra- 
scapula/ while that which lies on the ventral side may pre- 
sent not only a coracoid, but a precoracoid and an epieora- 

In the great majority of the Vertebrafa above fishes, the 
coracoids are large, and articulate with the ant«ro-extemal 
margins of the primitively cartilaginous sternum, or breast- 
bone. But, in most mammals, they do not reach the sternum, 
and, becoming anchylosed with the scapula, they appear, in 
adult life, as mere processes of that bone. 

Numerous Vertebrates possess a clavicula, or collar-bone, 
which is connected with the pre-asial margin of the scapula 
and coracoid, but takes no part in the fonnation of the 
glenoid cavity, and is usually, if not always, a membrane 
bone. In many Vertebrata, the inner ends of the clavicles 
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are coDDected with and supported by a median membiane 
bone which is close j conn ted w th the en ral face of the 
sternum. This is the n erdav cula i equently called e^ister- 
num 
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The pelvic, like the pectoral, axch at first consists of a. 
Bimple continuous cartilage on each side, which, in Vertebrata 
higher than fishes, is divided by the acetabulum, or articular 
cavity for the reception of the head of the femur, into a dorsal 
and a ventral moiety. 

Three separate ossifications usually take place in this car- 
tilage — one in the dorsal, and two in the ventral, moiety. 
Hence, the pelvic arch eventually consists of a dorsal portion, 
called the ilium, and of two ventral elements, the jawfris ante-: 
riorly, and the ischium posteriorly. All these generally enter 
into the composition of the acetabulum. 

Tlie ilium corresponds with the scapula. In the higher 
Vertebrata the outer surface of the latter bone becomes di- 
vided by a ridge into two fossre. The ridge, called the spine 
of the scapula, frequently ends in a prominent process tenned 
the OCT'omion, and with this, in Mammaixa, the clavicle artio 
nlates. In like manner, the outer surface of the ilium be- 
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eomes divided by a ridge which grows out into a great crest 
in Man and other Mammalia^ and gives attachment to mus- 
cles and ligaments. 

The ischium corresponds very nearly with the coracoid in 
the pectoral arch ; the pubis with the precoracoid, and more 
or less of the epicoracoid. 

The pelvis possesses no osseous element corresponding 
with the clavicle, but a strong ligament, the so-called J^oiH' 
parts ligament^ stretches from the ilium to the pubis in many 
Vertebraia and takes its place. (Fig. 14, Pp^ 




Flo. 14. — Side-view of the left Os Innominatum of Man : /^, Ilium; /«, ischium; P/), pubis 

A^ acetabulum; Pp, Poupart's ligament. 



On the other hand, the marsupial hones of certain mam- 
mals, which are ossifications of the tendons of the external 
oblique muscles, seem to be unrepresented in the pectoral 
arch ; while there appears to be nothing clearly corresponding 
with a sternum in the pelvic arch, though the precloacal car' 
tilage^ or ossicle^ of Lizards has much the same relation to the 
ischia as the sternum has to the coracoids. 

Very generally, though not universally, the ilia are closely 
articulated with the modified ribs of the sacrum. The pubes 
and ischia of opposite sides usually meet in a median ventral 
symphysis ; but in all birds, except the Ostrich, this union 
does not take place. 

27ie Limbs of Fishes, — ^The limbs of Fishes have an endo- 
skeleton which only imperfectly corresponds with that of the 
higher Vertebrates. For while homologues of the cartilagi- 
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Dous, and even of the bony, constituents of tbe pectoral and 
pelvic arclieB of the iatt«r are traceable in Fishes, the cartila- 
ginous, or ossified, basal and radial supports of the fins them- 
selves cannot be identified, unless in the most geseraTTraj, 
with the limb-bones, or cartilages, of the other vertebrata. 

In its least modified form, as in I^idoairen, the endo- 
skeleton of the fish's fin is a. simple cartilaginous rod, divided 
into many joints ; and articulated, by its proximal end, with 
the pectoral arch. The Elasmobrajichii possess three basal 
cartilages which articulate with the pectoral arch, and are 
called, respectively, from before backward — -propUrygiai, me- 
sopterygial, and metapterygial basalia. With these are artic- 
ulated linear series of radial cartilages, upon which osseous, 
or horny, dermal fin-rays are superimposed. (Fig. 15.) 

Among the Gtanoid fishes, the fins of Polypterua are, ftm- 
damentally, like those of the Maamobranchii / but the pro- 
pterygial, mesopterygial, and metapterygial baaalia, are more 
or less ossified, and are succeeded by a series of elongated 
radialia, which are also, for the most part, ossified. Beyond 
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these follow some small additional radialia, which remain car- 
tilaginous, and are embraced by the bases of the fin-rays. In 
the other Ganoids the propterygial basale disappears, and 
some of the radialia, pushing themselves between the meso- 
pterygial and metapterygial basalia, articulate directly with 
the pectoral arch. The mesopterygial basale is embraced by, 
and becomes more or less incorporated with, the large ante- 
rior fin-ray. 

From these Ganoids the passage is easy to the Teleostei^ 
in which, also, the mesopterygial basale always becomes fused 
with the anterior fin-ray, whence the latter seems to articulate 
directly with the shoulder-girdle. Four bones, of very similar 
general form, usuaDy articulate with the pectoral arch, be- 
neath and behind the mesopterygial basale and its fin-ray. 
At their distal ends small cartilaginous nodules may lie, and 
these are embraced by the fin-rays. Of these four bones, or 
partially-ossified cartilages, the lowermost and hindermost 
answers to the metapterygial basale of the Shark ; the others 
seem to be radialia, {See the figure of the Pike's pectoral 
fin, infra,) 

The ventral fins have basal and radial cartilages and fin- 
rays, more or less resembling those of the fore-limbs. 

In most Ganoids and Teleosteans the pectoral and pelvic 
arches are, in part, or completely, ossified; the former fre- 
quently presenting distinct scapular and coracoid bones. To 
these, in all Ganoids and Teleosteans, membrane bones, rep- 
resenting a clavicle, with supra-clavicular smd post-clavictdar 
ossifications, are added. 

In all Elasmobranchs and Ganoids, and in a large propor- 
tion of the Teleosteans, the pelvic nns are situated far back 
on the under side of the body, and are said to be " ventral " 
in position ; but, in other Teleosteans, the ventral fins may 
move forward, so as to be placed immediately behind, or even 
in front of, the pectoral fins. In the former case they are 
said to be " thoracic," in the latter " jugular." 

The Vertebrate Exoskdeton, — ^The Exosheleton never at- 
tains, in vertebrated animals, the functional importance which 
it so frequently possesses among the Invertebrata^ and it va- 
ries very greatly in the degree of its development. 

The integument consists of two layers — a superficial, non- 
vascular substance, the epidermis^ composed of cells, which 
are constantly growing and multiplying in the deeper, and 
being thrown off in the superficial, layers ; and a deep vascu- 
lar tissue, the dermis^ composed of more or less completely- 
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formed connective tissue. An exoskeleton may be developed 
by the hardening of either the epidermis, or the dermis. 

The epidermal exoskeleton results from the conversion into 
horny matter of the superficial cells of the epidermis. The 
horny plates thus formed are moulded upon, and follow the 
configuration of, arere, or processes, of the dermis. When the 
latter are overlapping folds, the homy epidermic investment 
is called a scale, squama. When the dermic process is papilli- 
form, and sunk in a pit of the dermis, the conical cap of modi- 
fied epidermis which coats it is either a hair or a. feather. To 
become a hair, the homy cone simply elongates by continual 
addition of new cells to its base ; but, in a feather, the homy 
cone, which also elongates by addition to its base, splits up, 
for a greater or less distance along the middle line of its undei 
surface, and then spreads out into a flat vane, subdivided into 
barbs, barbules, etc., by a further process of splitting of the 
primary horny cone. 

The epidermis remains soft and delicate in Fishes and 
Amphibia, In Heptilia it sometimes takes the form of plates, 
which attain a great size in many Chdonia / sometimes, that 
of overlapping scales, as in Ophidia and many LacertUia / 
but, sometimes, it remains soft, as in some Chdonia and in the 
Chamseleons. Epidermic plates in the form of nails appear 
upon the terminal phalanges of the limbs. 

All Aves possess feathers. In addition, the beak is partly 
or completely ensheathed in horn, as in some Heptilia, Comi- 
fied epidermic tubercles or plates are developed on the tarsi 
and toes, the terminal phalanges of which (and sometimes 
those of the wing) have nails. Besides these, some birds pos- 
sess spurs, which are ensheathed in horn, on the legs or 
wings. 

In Mammalia^ the horny exoskeleton may take all the 
forms already mentioned, except that of feathers. In some 
Cetacea it is almost absent, being reduced to a few hairs, pres- 
ent only in the foetal state. The Pangolin [Manis), on the 
other hand, is almost completely covered with scales, the 
Armadillos with plates, and most terrestrial mammals with a 
thick coat of hair. The greater part of the mass of the horns 
of Oxen, Sheep, and Antelopes, is due to the epidermic sheath 
which covers the bony core. Where the horny epidermis be- 
comes very thick, as in the hoof of the Horse, and in the horn 
of the Rhinoceros, numerous long papillae of the dermis extend 
into it. These papillae, however, are comparable to the ridges 
of the bed of the nail, not to the papillae of the hairs. 
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The dermal exoskeUton arises from the hardening of the 
dermis ; in the majority of cases by the deposit of bone-earth, 
in more or less completely-formed connective tissue, though 
the resulting hard tissue has by no means always the struct- 
ure of bone. It may happen that cartilage is developed in the 
dermis ; and, either in its primary state or ossified, gives rise 
to exoskeletal parts. 




Fio. 16. — A, outline of a Pike {Eaoo')^ to show the fins : P, pectoral ; F^ ventral ; A^ anal : 
(7, eaadal; i>, dorsal, fins. Op^ opercaluin ; P.Op^ preoperculom ; Br^ branuhiostegal 
rays. — B, scales of the dermal exoskeleton of the same fish. 



No dermal exoskeleton (except that of the fin-rays) is found 
m the lowest fishes, Amphioxus and the Marsipobranchii. In 
most Teleostei^ the integument is raised up into overlapping 
folds ; and, in these, calcification takes place in lamina?, of 
which the oldest is the most superficial, and lies immediately 
beneath the epidermis. As a general rule, the calcified tissue 
of the " scale " thus formed, does not possess the structure of 
true bone in the Tdeostei. But, in other fishes, the dermal 
calcification may consist of true bone (as in the Sturgeon) ; or, 
as in the Sharks and Rays, may take on the structure of teeth, 
and consist mainly of a tissue exactly comparable to dentine, 
capped with enamel, and continuous by its base with a mass 
of true bone, which takes the place of the crusta petrosa^ or 
cement of the teeth. 

A form of dermal exoskeleton, which is peculiar to and 
highly characteristic of fishes, is found in the Jin-rays, These 
are developed in the integument either of the median line of 
the body, or in that of the limbs. In the former case, they 
usually enter into, or support, folds of the integument which 
are termed dorsal^ caudal^ or anal fins — according as they lie 



in the dorsal region, or at tlie extremity of the body, or 
ventral aspect, behind the anus. Ordinary fin-rays are ooin- 
poscd of a horiilike, or more or less calcified, substance, and 
are simple at the base, but become jointed transversely, and 
split up longitudinally, toward their extremities (Fig. 6). 
Each fin-ray consiats of two nearly equal and Bimilar part^ 
wbicli cohere by their applied laces for the greater part of 
their extent ; but, at the base of the rajB, the halves commonly 
diverge, to embrace, or more or less completely coalesce with, 
cartilaginous or osseous elements of the esoskeleton. In the 
median fins, these are the inierspinous cartilages, or bones, 
which lie between the fin-rays and the superior or inferior 
spines of the vertebrae. lu the paired fins, they are radial or 
basal, cartilaginous or osseous, elements of the endoskeleton. 

The Amphibia in general are devoid of dermal exoskeleton, 
but the GoscilicB have scales like those of fishes. Ceratophrya 
has plates of bone developed in the dorsal integument, which 
seem to foreshadow the plates of the carapace of the Chelonia; 
and the extinct Labyrintliodonts possessed a very remarkable 
ventral esoskeleton. 

The Ophidia have no dermal exoskeleton. Many Lizards 
have bony dermal plates corresponding in form and size with 
the epidermal scales. All Crocodilia have such bony plates 
in the dorsal region of the body and tail ; and in some, such 
as the Jacares and Caimans, and the extinct Teleosaitria, tbey 
are also developed in the ventral region. In these animalH 
there is a certain correspondence between the segments of the 
exoskeleton and those of the endoskeleton. But the dermal 
esoskeleton attains its greatest development in the Gh^onia, 
and will be particularly described under the head of that order. 

In the Mammalia the development of a dermal esoskeleton 
is exceptional, and occurs only in the loricated Edentata, in 
, which die dorsal region of the head and body, and the whole 
of the tail, may be covered with shields of dermal bone. 

In connection with the dermis and epidermis, the glandu- 
lar and pigmentary organs of the integument may be men- 
tioned. Integumentary glands do not appear to exist in 
Fishes, but they attain an immense development in some of 
the Amphibia, as the Frog, Among Meptilia, Lizards fre- 
quently present such glands in the femoral and cloacal regions ; 
and, in Crocodiles, integumentary glands, which secrete a 
musky substance, lie bcneatii the jaw. In Birds they attain a 
considerable size in tiie uropygial gland ; and, in Mammalia, 
acquire a large development in conuection with the sacs of the 
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hairs, or as independent organs, in the form of sweat-glands, 
musk-glands, or mammary glands. 

The color of the integument may arise from pigment* 
granules, deposited either in the epidermis or in the dermis ; 
and, in the latter case, it is sometimes contained in distinct 
ohromatophores, as in the Chamceleon. 



CHAPTER XL 

THE MUSCLES AND THE VISCERA — ^A GENERAL VIEW OP THE 
ORGANIZATION OP THE VERTEBRATA. 

The muscular system of the Vertebrata consists of muscles 
related partly to the exoskeleton, partly to the endoskeleton, 
and partly to the viscera, and formed both of striated and un- 
striated muscular fibre. The latter is confined to the vessels, 
the viscera, and the integument ; the parts of the endoskele- 
ton being moved upon one another exclusively by striated mus- 
cular fibre. The muscles of the endoskeleton may be divided, 
like the endoskeleton itself, into one system appertaining to 
the trunk and head, and another belonging to the limbs. 

The Muscular System of the Trunk and Head, — ^This con- 
sists of two portions, which diflfer fundamentally in theii 
origin, and in their relations to the endoskeleton. The one 
takes its origin in the protovertebrae ; each protovertebra be- 
coming diflPerentiated, as we have seen, into three parts; a 
spinal ganglion and a segment of the vertebral endoskeleton, 
in the same plane, and a more superficial sheet of muscular 
fibres. These muscular fibres are consequently situated above 
the endoskeleton, or are episTcdetal, Other muscular fibres are 
developed below the endoskeleton, and may be termed hypo- 
skeletal muscles. The hyposkeletal muscles are separated from 
the episkeletal, not onlj' by the endoskeleton of the trunk (or 
the vertebrae and their prolongations, the ribs), but by the 
ventral branches of the spinal nerves. 

As the episkeletal muscles are developed out of the proto- 
vertebras, they necessarily, at first, present as many segments 
as there are vertebrae, the interspaces between them appearing 
as intermuscular septa. The development of the hyposkeletal 
muscles has not been worked out, but it appears to take place 
much later than that of the episkeletal set. 
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In the lowest Vertebrata — as, for example, in ordinary 
fishes — the chief muscular system of the trunk consists of the 
episkeletal muscles, which form thick lateral masses of longitu- 
dinal- fibres, divided by transverse intermuscular septa into 
segments (or Myotomes) corresponding with the vertebrae. 
The lateral muscles meet in the middle line below, and divide, 
in front, into a dorso-lateral mass connected with the skull, 
and a ventro-lateral g,ttached, in part, to the pectoral arch, and, 
in part, continued forward to the skull, to the hyoidcan appa- 
ratus, and to the mandible. Posteriorly, the lateral muscles 
are continued to the extremity of the tail. The hyposkeletal 
muscular system appears to be undeveloped. 

In the higher Vertebrata^ both the episkeletal and hypo- 
skeletal muscular systems are represented by considerable 
numbers of more or less distinct muscles. The dorso-lateral 
division of the lateral muscle of the fish is represented by the 
superior caudal muscles, and by the erector spince / which, as 
it splits up, anteriorly, and becomes attached to the vertebrae, 
and to the ribs, and to the skull, acquires the names of spi- 
nalis, semispinalis, longissimus dorsi, sacrolumhalis^ inter- 
transversaliSy levatores costarum, complexus, spleniiis^ recti 
posticij and recti laterales. 

The ventro-lateral division of the fish's lateral muscle is 
represented, in the middle line of the trunk and head, by a 
series of longitudinal muscles ; and, at the sides, by obliquely- 
directed muscles. The former are the recti abdominis^ extend- 
ing from the pelvis to the sternum — the stemo-hyoidei, be- 
tween the sternum and the hyoidean apparatus — the genio- 
hyoidei, which pass from the hyoid to the symphysis of the 
mandible. The latter are the obliqui externi of the abdomen 
— the external intercostales of the thorax — the svbclavins 
stretching from the first rib to the clavicle ; the scaleni from 
the anterior dorsal ribs to the cervical ribs and transverse 
processes, and the sterno- and cleido-mastoidei from the ster- 
num and clavicle to the skull. 

The fibres of all these oblique muscles take a direction, 
from parts which are dorsal and anterior, to others which are 
ventral and posterior. 

The trunk muscles of the lower Amphibia exhibit arrange- 
ments which are transitional between those observed in Fishes 
and that which has been described in Man, and which substan- 
tially obtains in all abranchiate Vertebrata, 

The muscles of the jaws and of the hyoidean apparatus 
appear to be, in part, episkeletal, and, in part, hyposkeletal. 
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The matidible is depressed by a tnuscle, tlie digastric, arising 
from the skull, and supplied by a brnncli of the seventh nerve : 
it is raised by a mueGular mass, which is separable into man- 
ager, temporal, and pterygoid muscles, according to its con- 
nection with the maxillo-jugal bones, the sides of the skull, 
or the palato-pterygoid bones, and is supplied by the fifth 

The proper facial muscles belong to the system of cutane- 
ous muaclea, and receive branches from the seventh nerve. 

The hyposkeletal system is formed, partly, of longitudinii! 
muscles which underlie the vertebral column ; and partly, of 
more or less oblique, or even transverse fibres, which form the 
innermost muscular walls of the thoraa and of the abdomen. 

The former are the subcaudal intrinsic flexors of the tail ; 
the pyriformia, psoas, and other muscles prooeeding from the 
inferior faces of the vertebrse to the hind-limb; the longua 
colli, or intrinsic flexor of the anterior part of the vertebral 
column ; and the recti capitis antici, or flexors of the head 
upon the vertebral column. The latter are the obUquus irir 
termts of the abdomen, the fibres of which take a direction 
crossing that of the external oblique muscle ; and the trans- 
versalis, which lies innermost of the abdominal muaclea, and 
has its fibres transverse. la the thorax, the intercostales itUemi 
continue the direction of the internal oblique, and the triangu- 
laris sterni that of the transversalis. The diaphragm and the 
levator ani must also be enumerated among the hyposkeletal 
muscles. The hyposkeletal muscles of the posterior moiety 
of the body attain a great development in those Yertebrata 
which have no hind-limbs, such as Ophidia and Cetacea. 

The Muscular System of the Limbs. — The muscles of the 
limbs of Fishes are Y&ty simple, consisting, on each face of 
the limb, of bundles of fibres, which proceed (usually in two 
layers) obliquely, from the clavicle and supraclavicle to the 
fin-rays. The pectoral and pelvic arches themselves are im- 
bedded in the lateral mnscles. 

In the Amphibia and all the higher Vertebrata, the muscles 
of the limbs are divisible into — intrinsic, at those which take 
their origin within the anatomical limits of the limb (including 
the pectoral or pelvic arch) ; and extrinsio, or those which 
arise outside the limb. 

Supposing the limb to be extended at right angles to the 
spine (its primitive position), it will present a dorsal aspect 
and a ventral aspect, with an anterior, or pre-axial, and a pos- 
terior, or post-axial, side. 
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In the Vertebraia above fishes, the follow! iif^ Inl]s(•h^<, which 
occur in Man, are very generally represent cm! : 

JEbBtrinsic muscles attached to the i>ectornl atifl jKlcic arrhes^ 
on the dorsal aspect. — In the fore-limb, thci ckldomaatoidenH^ 
from the posterolateral region of tlie skull to the clavicle ; the 
trapezius^ from the skull and spines of many of the vertcbne 
to the scapuhk and clavicle; the rhojnboidei, from the spines 
of vertebrse to the vertebral edge of the sca])nla, beiieatli the 
foregoing. Sometimes there is a tracheloacroinuilis, from the 
transyerse processes of the cervical vertebne to the sc^ajnila. 

On the ventral aspect^ the suhclavius^ which ])asses from the 
anterior rib to the clavicle, may be regardcMl as, in part, a mus- 
cle of the limb; the pectoral is minor ^ from the ribs to the 
coracoid. 

Between the dorsal and the ventral asj)octs muscular fibres 
arise from the cervical and dorsal ribs, and pass to tlie inn(*r 
aspect of the vertebral end of the scapula : anteriorly, these are 
called lenaitor angtdi scapuke ; postc^riorly, serratus 7/irtf/?nfs. 

An omohyoid muscle frequently connects the scapula with 
the hvoidean arch. 

Tne posterior limb does not seem to offer any muscles ex- 
actly homologous with the foregoing. So far, howev(?r, as th<; 
recti abdominis^ the ohliquus externus, and the fibres of the 
erector spines^ are attached to the j)elvic ginlh*, tlu^y coi-^ 
respond in a general way with the pre-axial, or pnjtractor, nius- 
des of the pectoral arch ; and the is(;hio-c()ccygcal muscles, 
when they are developed, are, in relation to the pelvic arch, 
retractors, though, owing to the rt^laiive fixity of the pelvis, 
they act in protracting, or flexing, the caudal region. 

The psoas minora proceeding from the uncler surfaces of 
posterior dorsal (or lumbar) vertebraj to the ilium, or jnibis, 
is a protractor of the pelvns, but, as a hyposkeletal muscle, 
has no homologue in the fore-limb. 

Mictrinsic muscles attached to the humerus or fetnur^ on 
the dorsal aspect. — In the fore-limb there is the post-axial latia- 
eimus dorsi passing from spines of dorsal vertebne to the 
humerus. On the ventral aspect, the pectoralis major extends 
from the sternum and ribs to the humerus. 

In the hind-limb, the glutcBus maximus, so far as it arises 
from the sacral and coccygeal vertebrae, and is inserted into 
the femur, repeats the relations of the latlsshnus dorsL In 
the absence of any thing corresponding with the sternum, or 
the ribs, no exact homologue of the pectoralis major can be 
said to exist, though the pectlneus comes near it. The psoas 
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mafor, passing from posterior dorsal or lumbar vertehrsB — the 
pyriformis from sacral vertebrje — the femoro-cociyi/eus (wheu 
it exists) from caudal vertebite — to the femur, are all hj-po- 
skeletal mustiles, without homologuea in the anterior estreiuity. 

All the other muscles of the lirabs are intrinsic, taking 
their origins from the pectoral or pelvic arches, or from some 
of the more proximal segments of the limb-skeleton, and hav- 
ing their insertion in the more distal segments, Tliey are 
thus arranged in Man aud the higher JSammalia: 

Jntrina'iB muscles proceeding from the pectoral or pelvic 
arches to the humerus or femur, on the dorsal aspect, — ii the 
fore-limb, the delloides proceeds from the clavicle and scapula 
to the humerus. This superficial shoulder-muscle continues 
the direction of the fibres of the trapezius; and, when the 
clavicle is rudimentary, the adjacent portions of the two mus- 
cles coalesce into a c^halo-humeralis muscle. Beneath the 
deltoid the aupra-splnatus, on the pre-axial side of the spine 
of the scapula ; the infra-spinatus, and the teres major and 
minor, on its post^fliial side, ran from the dorsal aspect of the 
scapula to that of the head of the humerus. 

In the hind-limb, the tensor vaginm fhmoris, which passes 
from that part of the ilium which corresponds with the spine 
and acromion of the scapula, to the femur, appears to answer 
better to the deltoid than does the glvifmis maximua, which, 
at first sight, would seem to be the homologue of that muscle. 

The iliacus, proceeding from the inner surface of the crest 
of the ihum to the smaller trochanter, answers to the svpra- 
spinatus ; the gluttons medius and mimmua, which arise fron;! 
tbe outer surface of the ilium, to the infraspinatus and feres. 

In the fore-limb, a muscle, the subscapularis, is attached 
to the inner face of the scapula, and is inserted into the hu- 
merus. No rouBcle exactly corresponding with tliis appears 
to esist in tbe hind-Umb. 

On the ventral aspect in the fore-limb, the coraeobrachialU 
passes from the coracoid to the humerus. In the hind-limb, a 
number of muscles proceed from the corresponding (ischio- 
pubic) part of the pelvic arch to the femur. These are, from 
the outer surface of the pubis, the peetineus, and the great ab- 
ductors of the femur ; with the obturator extemus, from the 
outer side of the ischiopubic fontanelle, or obturator membrane. 
The gemelli and the quadratus femoris take their origin from 
the ischium. 

Ko muscle is attached to the proper inner surface of the 
ilium, so that there is no homologue of the subscapularis in 
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the liind-lirab. Oa the other hand, a muscle, the ohturator 
interniMj attached to the inner surface of the ischiopubic fon- 
tanelle, and winding round to the femur, has no homoloj^ue in 
the upper extremity of the higher l^ertebrata, unless it be the 
so-called coracobrachiall9^ wliich arises from the inner surface 
of the coracoid in many Sauropslda, 

JWusdes of the Antehrachiuni and Cms, — On the dorsftl 
oupect of the fore-limb, as of the hind-limb, cei-tain muscles 
arise in part from the arch, and, in part, from the bf)ne of tlu; 
proximal segment of the limb, and go to be inserted into the 
two bones of the second segment. These are, in the fore- 
Umb, the triceps extensor and the siqyinator brevis / in the 
hind-limb, the quadriceps extensor. 

There is this diflFerence between these two homologous 
groups of muscles — ^that in the fore-limb, the principal mass 
of the muscular fibres goes, as the trlcejys, to be inserted into 
the post^xial bone (ulna), and the less portion, as supinator 
breviSy into the pre-axial bone (radius) ; whereas, in the hind- 
limb, it is the other way, almost the whole of the muscular 
fibres passing, as the quadrice2)s^ to the pre-axial bone (tibia), 
the tendon commonly developing a sesamoid patella ; wliihi 
only a few fibres of that division of the quadriceps which is 
called the ^^ vastus externus^^ pass to the post-axial bone 
(fibula). 

On the ventral aspect, the fore-limb presents thre(^ mus- 
cles, arising either from the pectoral arch, or from the hume- 
rus, and inserted into the two bones of the forearm. On the 
pre-axial side are two muscles ; one double-headed, the biceps, 
arising from the scapula and the coracoid, and inserted into 
the radius. A second, the supinator lo7if/us, passes from the 
humerus to the radius. On the post-axial side, the brachialis 
anticus arises from the humerus, and is inserted into the ulna. 
The hind-limb has two muscles, the sartorius, arising from the 
ilium, and the gracilis, from the pubis, in place of the biceps 
brachii, and inserted into the pre-axial bone, the tibia, which 
corresponds with the radius. Two other muscles, the semi- 
membranosus and semi-tend l7iosus, pass from the ischium to 
the tibia, and replace, without exactly representing, the su- 
pinator longus. Corresponding with the brachialis anticus 
is the short head of the biceps femor is, arising {rom the femur, 
and inserted into the post-axial bone of the leg, the fibula. 
The long head of the biceps femor is, which proceeds from the 
ischium, appears to have no representative in the fore-limb. 

In the fore-limb, a muscle, t!ie pronator teres, passes ob- 
3 
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liquely from the post-axial condyle of tlie humerus to the radi- 
us. In the hind-limb, a corresponding' muscle, the poplitieia, 
proceeds from the post-axial condyle of the femur to the tibia. 
The pronator qaadratus, wbicb passes from the ulna to the 
radius, has its analogue, in some JUdrsupialta and Jieptiliu, 
in muscles which extend from the fibula to the tibia. 

!I%e Muscles of the Digits. — The remaining muscles of the 
two limbs are, primarily, muscles of the digits, and are at- 
tached either to tlie baai-digital (metacarpal or metatarsal) 
bones, or to the phalanges, though tJiey may acquire second- 
ary connections with bonea of the tarsus or carpus. The 
plan upon which they are arranged, when they are most com- 
pletely developed, will be best understood by commencing 
with the study of their insertion in any one of those digits 
which possesses a complete set ; such, for example, as the 
fifth digit of the manus, or little finger, in Man and the higher 
I^matBa. 

On the dorsal aspect this digit presents : first, attached to 
the base of its metacarpal bone, the tendon of a distinct mus- 
cle, the extensor carpi vlnarts. Secondly, spreading out over 
the phalanges into an aponeurosis, which is principally at^ 
toched to the first and second, is a. tendon belonging to another 
muaole, the extensor minimi digiti. Thirdly, entering the same 
expansion is one tendon of the extensor communis digitorum. 

On the ventral aspect there are : first, attached to the base 
of the metacarpal, the tendon of a distinct muscle, the ^flexor 
carpi ulnar is ; secondly, arising from the sides and ventral face 
of the metaoarpal, and inserted into either side of the base of 
the proximal phalanx, two muscles, the tnterossei / thirdly, 
inserted into the sides of the middle phalanx by two slips, a 
tendon of ihe flexor perforatus ; and fourthly, passing be- 
tween these two slips, and inserted into the base of the distal 
phalanx, a tendon of the flexor perforans. Thus there are 
special depressors, or flexors, for each segment of the digit. 
There appear, at first, to be but three elevators, or extensors, 
but, practically, each segment has its elevator. For the te& 
dons of the extensor communis and extensor minimi digiti are 
attached to the middle and the proximal phalanges ; and the 
distal phalanx is specially elevated by the tendons of two lit- 
tle muscles, which, in !aan, are usually mere subdivisions of 
the interossei, and pass upward, joining the extensor sheath, 
to be finally inserted into the distal phalanx. 

The fifth digit of the pes, or little toe, sometimes presents 
the same disposition of muscles, namely ; 
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On the dorsal aspect : first, the peronceus tertius for the 
metatarsal bone ; secondly, one tendon from the extensor digir 
torum brevis, but this last is cominonly absent in Man ; third- 
ly, one tendon from the extensor digitorum longus. 




Fio. 17. — Part of the middle digit of the manns of an Orang with the flexors and extenBors 
of the phalanges : iiu^.^ metacarpal bone ; Ph. 1, Ph. 2, Ph. 8. the three phalanges ; 
Ext, 1, the deep long extensor tendon from the extensor indicia ; Ext. 2, tne superfi- 
dal long extensor tendon from the extensor communis ; I. «., the interosseous short ex- 
tensor ; J./., the interosseous short flexor ; F. pns.^ the deep long flexor (perforans) ; E. 
pts., the sui^erflcial long flexor (perforatus). 



On the ventral aspect : first, the peronceus brevis, attached 
to the bas(» of the metatarsal; secondly, two inter ossei ; 
thirdly, a perforated flexor ; and fourthly, a perforating flexor, 
like those of the manus. The divisions of the interossei^ 
which send tendons to the extensor sheath on the dorsum of 
the digits of the foot in Man, are hardly distinct from the ven- 
tral divisions of those muscles. 

In addition to the muscles which have been mentioned, the 
fifth digit has an abductor and an adductor^ which may be 
regarded as subdivisions of the interossei, arising within the 
manus or pes, and inserted into opposite sides of the proximal 
phalanx ; and an opponenSy a muscle attached to the ventral 
face of the carpus or the tarsus, and inserted into the post- 
axial edge of the shaft of the metacarpal or metatarsal. 

Finally, a lumbricalis muscle proceeds from the tendon of 
the perforating flexor, on the pre-axial side of the digit, to 
the extensor sheath. 

None of the other digits of the manus, or of the pes, has a 
greater number of muscles than this ; in fact, all the others 
have fewer muscles, some of those enumerated being sup- 
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pressed. What are often regarded as muscles special to man, 
such as the extensor proprius indicts and extensor minimi 
digitiy are only remains of muscles which are more fully de- 
veloped in lower mammals, and send tendons to all four of 
the ulnar digits. 

Only the pollex has an opponensJ^ Only the pollex and 
hallux, have adductors and cbbductors. Some of the digits 
lack one or more of the ventral, or of the dorsal, muscles. 

The correspondence between the muscles which have been 
mentioned, at their insertion in the digits, is clear enough, 
but some difficulties present themselves when the muscles are 
traced to their origins. 

In Man, the flexors and extensors of the digits (except the 
interossei) of the fore-limb arise in part from the humerus, 
and in part from the bones of the forearm, but not within the 
manus. On the contrary, none of the flexors and extensors 
of the digits of the pes arise from the femur, while some of 
them arise within the pes itself. The origins of the muscles 
seem to be, as it were, higher up in the fore-limb than in the 
hind-limb. Nevertheless, several of the muscles correspond 
very closely. Thus, on the dorsal aspect, the extensor ossis 
m>et<xcarpi pollicis passes from the post-axial side of the proxi- 
mal region of the antebrachium obliquely to the trapezium 
and the metacarpal of the pollex, just as its homologue, the 
tibialis anticus, passes from the post-axial side of the upper 
part of the leg to the entocuneiform and the base of the me- 
tatarsal of the hallux ; the two muscles correspond exactly. 
But the extensors of the phalanges of the pollex, and the deep 
extensors of the other digits of the manus, arise on the same 
side of the antebrachium, below the extensor ossis metacarpi 
pollicis / while, in the leg, one of the deep extensors of the 
hallux, and all those of the other digits, arise still lower 
down, viz., from the calcaneum. 

Not less remarkable is the contrast between the more 
superficial sets of extensors in the two limbs. In the fore 
limb, proceeding from the pre-axial to the post-axial side, the 
following extensor muscles arise from the external or pre- 
axial condyle of the humerus : the extensor carpi radialis Ion- 
gus to the base of the second metacarpal ; the extensor carpi 
radialis hrevis to the base of the third metacarpal ; the exten- 
sor communis digitorum to the four ulnar digits ; the exten- 
sor m,inimi digiti to the fifth digit ; the extensor carpi uh 

* I have seen an opponens in the hallux cf au Orang. 
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naris to the base of the fifth metacarpal. In the hmd-limb, 
there are no homologues of the first two of these muscles. 
The homologue of the eoctensor communis is the long extensor, 
which arises, not from the femur, but from the fibula. The 
peroncBus tertlus* passing from the dorsal face of the fibula 
to the fifth metatarsal, is the only representative of the exten- 
sor carpi ulnaris. 

On the ventral aspect of the human fore-limb, two deep 
flexors arise from the radius, ulna, and interosseous membrane, 
and run parallel with one another, though disconnected, to 
the digits. These are, on the pre-axial side — the flexor poll i^ 
cis longibs^ to the distal phalanx of the poUex ; and Hhe flexor 
digitorum perforans^ to the distal phalanges of the other 
digits. 

In the hind-limb, two homologous muscles, Wiq flexor hair 
lucis longus and the flexor digitorum perforans^ arise from 
the tibia and fibula and interosseous membrane, and their ten- 
dons are distributed to the distal phalanges of the digits. 
But, before they divide, the tendons become connected to- 
gether in such a way that many of the digits receive tendi- 
nous fibres from both sources. 

In the fore-limb, there are no other deep flexors, but the 
internal, or post-axial, condyle of the humerus gives origin to 
a number of muscles. These, proceeding from the pre-axial 
to the post-axial side, are \hQ flexor carpi radialis to the base 
of the second metacarpal ; the ^^a^maris longus to the fascia 
of the palm; ihe flexor j^erforatics digitoruyn to the middle 
phalanges of the four ulnar digits ; the flexor carpi ulnar is to 
the base of the fifth metacarpal. The sesamoid, pisiform bone 
is developed in the tendon of the last muscle. 

The only muscle which exactly corresponds with any of 
these, in the hind-limb, is the plantar is ; which, in Man, is a 
slender and insignificant muscle proceeding from the outer 
(post-axial) condyle of the femiu* to the plantar fascia — and 
answers to the palmaris longus. In many quadrupeds, as the 
Rabbit and Pig, the plantaris is a large muscle, the tendon 
of which passes over the end of the calcaneal process en- 
sheathed in the tendo achillis, and divides into slips, which 
become the perforated tendons of more or fewer of the digits. 

* This muscle, which lies altogether on the dorsal face of the hind-limb, 
and which I have seen only in Man, should not be confounded, as it often is, 
with one or more muscles, the peroncei Stii^ iti^ et bti digUL which are very 
often developed in other mammalia^ but arise on the ventral face of the fibula, 
and send their tendons below the external malleolus to the extensor sheathi 
of the fifth, fourth, and even third digits. 
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The flexor carpi radialis is also roughly represented by the 
tibialis posticus — a muscle which passes from the tibia and 
interosseous membrane to the entocimeiform, and therefore 
differs in insertion, as well as in origin, from its analogue in 
the fore-limb. The flexor perforatus digitorum of the foot 
takes its origin sometimes from the calcaneum ; sometimes, in 
part from the calcaneum, and in part from the perforating 
flexor ; or it maybe closely connected with the tendons of the 
plantaris. The peronceus brevis represents the flexor carpi 
ulnaris by its insertion, but it arises no higher than the fibula, 
and has no sesamoid. 

Two most important muscles yet remain to be considered 
in the leg. The one of these is that which is inserted by the 
tendo achillis into the calcaneum, and arises by foiir heads, 
two from the condyles of the femur (called gastrocnemius)^ 
and two from the tibia and fibula (called soleus). The other 
muscle is the peronceus longus^ arising from the fibula, pass- 
ing behind the external malleolus, and then crossing the foot 
to the base of the metatarsal of the hallux. 

The latter muscle does not appear to have any representa- 
tive in the fore-limb. The gastrocnemius and soleus may pos- 
sibly represent the crural part of the perforated flexor, since, 
in many of the Vertebrata^ the tendo achillis is but loosely 
connected with the calcaneum, and passes over it into the 
plantar fascia and the perforated tendons. A peculiar adduc- 
tor muscle of the hallux in Man and Apes is the transversalis 
pedis, which is inserted into the basal phalanx of the hallux, 
and arises from the distal ends of the metatarsals of the 
other digits. The muscle sometimes has an analogue in the 
manus. 

Electrical Organs, — Certain fishes belonging to the gen- 
era Torpedo (among the Elasmobranchii)^ Gymnotus, Ma- 
lapterurus, and Mormyrus (among the Teleostei), posses 
organs which convert nervous energy into electricity, just as 
muscles convert the same energy into ordinary motion, and 
therefore may well be mentioned in connection with the ner- 
vous system. The " electrical organ " is always composed of 
nearly parallel lamellae of connective tissue, enclosing small 
chambers, in which lie what are termed the electrical plates. 
These are cellular structures, in one face of which the final 
I'amifications of the nerves, which are supplied to the organ 
by one or many trunks, are distributed. The face on which 
the nerves ramify is in all the plates the same, being inferior 
in Torpedo, where the lamellae are disposed parallel to the 
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appcrand under surfa<;ca of the body; posterior ia Gymno- 
tuB, and anterior ia Malapierurua, the lamellie being disposed 
perpendicularlj to the axis in these two fishes. And this sur- 
&USO, when the discharge takes place, is altrays negative to 
the other. 




la Torpedo the nerves of the electriciil organs proceed 
from the fifth pair, and from the " electric lobe " of the 
medulla oblongata, which appears to be developed at the 
origin of the pneumogastrics. In the other electrical fishes 
the organs are supplied by spinal nerves; and, in Malapte- 
rurus, the nerve consists of a single gigantic primitive fibre, 
which subdivides in the electrical organ. 

The ordinary Rays possess organs of much the same 
structure as the electrical apparatus, at the sides of the tail. 

7^ Nervous System: the Encephalon. — In all Tcrte- 
brated animals except Aniphioxus, the brain exhibits that 
separation into nJbre^am,mid-lirain,aadAind-bratnf which 
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results from its embiyooic division, bj two constrictioas, into 
the three thin-walled vesicles — the anterior, middle, and pos- 
terior cerebral vesicles — already mentioned. The cavities of 
these vesicles — the primitive ventricles of the brain — freely 
communicate at first, but become gradually diminished by the 
thickening of their sides and floors. The cavity of the ante- 
rior vesicle is, in the adult human brain, represented by the 
so-called third ventricle/ that of the middle vesicle, by the 
iter a tertio ad quartum ventriculum y that of the posrerior 
vesicle, by the fourth ventricle. 

The floor and sides of the posterior vesicle, in fact, thicken 
and become the medtdla oUongatq,; together with the pons 
varolii, in those animals which possess the latter structuTc. 
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rhe posterior part of the roof is not converted into nervous 
matter, but remains thin and attenuated ; the epemlyma^ or 
lining of the cerebral cavity, and the aracJi7Wuly or serous 
membrane which covers the brain externally, coniinpf nearly 
into contact, and forming, to all appearance, a single thin 
membrane, which tears with great readin(»ss, and lays open 
the cavity of the fourth ventricle. Anteriorly, on the other 
hand, the roof becomes converted into nervous nuittor, and 
may enlarge into a complex mass, which overhangs the 
posterior division, and is called the cerebellum. The pons 
varo^et, when it exists, is the expression of commissural fibres, 
which are developed in the sides and floor of the anterior part 
of the posterior cerebral vesicle, and connect one half of the 
cerebellum with the other. 

Thus, the Mnd-hrain differs from the posterior cerebral 
vesicle in being differentiated into the medulla oblongata (or 
myelencephalon) behind, and the cerc^bellum wdtli the pons 
varolii (which together constitute the tHcteiicejiJntlon) in 
front. 

The floor of the middle cerebral vesicle tliickcMis and 
becomes converted into two great bundles of longitudinal 
fibres, the crura cerebri. Its roof, divided into two, or four, 
convexities by a single longitudinal, or a crucial, depression, 
is converted into the " optic lobes," cor})ora biyoHhid or 
guadrigemina. And these parts, the optic lobes, tlu^ cruni 
cerebri, and the interposed cavity, which either retains the 
form of a ventricle, or is reduced to a mere canal (the iter a 
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¥iii. 20.— A lon^tudinal and Tcrtical section of a Vertebrate brain.— The letters as beforo. 
The lamina teiTninaiia is represented by the strong black line between FM and 8. 

tertio ad quartum ve7itriculuni)^ are the components of the 
mid-brain or mesencephalon. 

The anterior cerebral vesicle undergoes much greater 
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changes ihari eitlier of the foregoing; for, in the first place, 
it throws out from its anterior lateral parietes two hollow 
proloQgationa, the hetHiapherei (or prosencephala), and each 
of these again protrudes from its anterior end a smaller 
hollow process, the olfactori/ lobe (or rhlnencephalon). By 
the development of these processes the anterior vesicle 
becomes divided into five parts — one median and posterior, 
and four anterior and paired. The median and posterior, 
which remains as the representative of the greater part of 
the original anterior cerebral vesicle, is the vesicle of the third 
ventricle (or thalamencephalon). Its floor is produced into a 
conical process, the infundibiutim, the blind end of which is 
connected with the pituitary body, or hypophysis cerebri. Its 
sides thicken greatly, acquire a ganglionic atrncture, and 
become the optic thalaini. Its roof, on the other hand, 
resembles that of the fourth ventricle, in rcraaiaing very thin, 
and, indeed, a mere membrane. The pineal gland, or epiphy' 
sis cerebri, ia developed in connection with the nppsr waJl of 
the third ventricle ; and, at the sides of its roof, are two ner- 
vous bands, which run to the pineal gland, and are called its 
peduncles. 

The front wall of the vesicle, in part, becomes the Bo-oalled 
lamina terminalis, which is the delicate anterior boundary of 
the third ventricle. In certain directions, however, it thickens 
and gives rise to three sets of fibres, one transverse and two 
vertical— the former lying in front of the latter. The trans- 
verse fibres pass on either side into the corpora striata, and 
constitute the anterior commissure which connects those bodies. 
The vertical fibres are the anterior pillars of the fornix, and 
thoy pass below into the fioor of the third ventricle, and 
into the corpora mammUlaria, when those structures are de- 

The outer and under wall of each cerebral hemisphere 
thickens and becomes the corpus striatum, a ganglionic struct- 
ure which, from its origin, necessarily abuts against the outer 
and interior part of the optic thalamus. The line of demar- 
cation between the two corresponds with the lower lip {tcenin 
semioireularis) of the aperture of communication (called the 
foramen of Munro) between the third ventricle and the 
oavity of the cerebral hemisphere, which is now termed the 
laterai ventricle. In the higher Vertebrata, the upper lip of 
the foramen of Munro thickens, and becomes converted into a 
bundle of longitudinal fibres, which ia continuous, anteriorly, 
with the anterior pillars of the fornis before mentioned. Fob- 
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teriorly, these longitudinal fibres are continued backward and 
downward along the inner wall of the cerebral hemisphere, 
following the junction of the corpora striata and optic thalami, 
and pass into a thickening of the wall of the hemisphere, 
which projects into the lateral ventricle, and is called the 
hippocampus major. Thus a longitudinal commissural band 
of nervous fibres, extending from the floor of the third ven- 
triole to that of the lateral ventricle, and arching over the fora- 
men of Munro, is produced. The fibres of opposite sides unite 
over the roof of the third ventricle, and constitute what is 
called the body of the fornix. Behind this union the bands 
receive the name oiihe posterior pillars of the fornix. 

The optic thalami may be connected by a gray soft comr 
missure ; and a posterior commissure, consisting of transverse 
nerve-fibres, is generally developed between the posterior ends 
of the two thalami. 

In the Mammalia, a structure, which is absent in other 
Vertebrata, makes its appearance ; and, in the higher members 
of that class, this corpus callosum is the greatest and most im- 
portant mass of commissural fibres. It is a series of trans- 
verse fibres, which extends from the roof of one lateral ventr- 
cle to that of the other, across the interval which separates 
the inner wall of one hemisphere from that of the other. 

When the corpus callosum is largely developed, its ante- 
rior part crosses the interspace between the hemispheres con- 
siderably above the level of the fornix ; so that between the 
fornix and it, a certain portion of the inner wall of each 
hemisphere, with the intervening space, is intercepted. The 
portion of the two inner walls and their interspace, thus 
isolated from the rest, constitutes the septum lucidum, with 
its contained fifth ventricle. 

The Modifications of the Brain, — ^The chief modifications 
in the general form of the brain arise from the development 
of the hemispheres relatively to the other parts. In the lower 
vertebrates the hemispheres remain small, or of so moderate a 
size as not to hide, by overlapping, the other divisions of the 
brain. But, in the higher Mammalia^ they extend forward 
over the olfactory lobes, and backward over the optic lobes 
anl cerebellum, so as completely to cover these parts ; and, in 
addition, they are enlarged downward toward the base of the 
brain. The cerebral hemisphere is thus, as it were, bent round 
its carpus striatum, and it becomes distinguished into regions, 
or lobes, which are not separated by any very sharp lines of 
demarcation. These regions are named the frontal, parietal^ 
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occipital, and temporal lobes — wLile, on the outer side of the 
corpus striatum, a ceiitral lobe (the insula of Iteil) lies in 
the midst of these. The lateral ventriclea are prolonged 
into the frontal, occipital, and temporal lobes, and acquire 
what are termed their anterior, posterior, and descending 
cornua. 

Furthermore, while, in the lower vertebrates, the surface 
of the cerebral hemispheres is smooth ; in the higher, it be- 
comes complicated by ridges and furrows, the gyri and sulci, 
which follow particular patterns. The superficial vascular lay- 
er of connective tissue which covers the brain, and is called 
pia mater, dips into these sijci : but the arachnoid, or delicate 
serous membrane, which, on the one hand, covers the brain, 
and, on the other, lines the cranium, passes from convolution 
to convolution without entering the sulci. The dense perios- 
teal membrane which lines the interior of the skull, and is 
itself lined by the parietal layer of the arachnoid, goes by the 
name of the dura mater. 

The general nature of the modifications observable in the 
brain as we pass iJrom the lower to the higher mammalia is 
very well shown by the accompanying figures of the brain of 
a I^bbit, a Pig, and a Chimpanzee (Figs. 31 and 32). 

In the Rabbit, the cerebral hemispheres leave the cerebel- 
lum completely exposed when the brain is viewed from above. 
There is but a mere rudiment of the Sylvian fissure at Sy, and 
the three principal lobes, frontal (A), occipital (Ji), and tem- 
poral (C), are only indicated. The olfactory nerves are enor- 
mous, and pass by a broad smooth tract, which occupies a 
great space in the lateral aspect of the brain, into the natiform 
protuberance of the temporal lobe ( C). 

In the Pig, the olfactory nerves and tract are hardly less 
conspicuous; but the natiform protuberance is more sharply 
notched off, and begins to resemble the unciform gyrus in the 
higher Mamtnaiia, of which it is the homologue. The tem- 
poral gyri ( C), though still very small, begin to enlarge down- 
ward and forward over this. The upper part of the cerebral 
hemisphere is much enlarged, not only in the frontal, but also 
in the occipital region, and to a great extent hides the cere- 
bellum when the brain is viewed from above. What in the 
Rabbit was a mere angulation at Sy, in the Pig baa become a 
long sulcus — the Sylvian JUsure, the lips of which are fonned 
by a gyrus, the Sylvian, or angiiiar, gyrus. Two other sets 
of gyri, more or less parallel with this, are visible upon the 
outer surface of the hemisphere ; and at the entrance of the 
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Sylvian fissure, at In, tliere is an elevation whicli ansv^crs to 
the XTiSula^ or central lohe. 

In the Chimpanzee, tlie olfiictory nerves, or rather lobes, 
are, relatively, very small, and the tracts which connect them 
witli the uncinate gyri (substantte perforatia) are completely 
hidden by the temporal gyri ( C"). The Sylvian fissure is very 
long and deep, and begins to hide the insula, oQ which a few 
fan-shaped gyri are developed. The frontal lobes are very 
large, and overlap the olfactory nerves for a long distance ; 
iv'hile the occipital lobes completely cover and extend bevond 
the cerebellum, so as to hide it completely from an eye placed 
above. The gyri and sulci have now attained an arrangement 
which is characteristic of all the highest Mammalia. The 
fissure of Rolando (R) divides the sntero-parietal gyrus (-i. P) 
from the postero-parietal {P.F). These two gyri, with the 
postero-parietal lobnle (P.Pl.), and part of the angular gyrus 
{An), constitute the Parietal lobe. The frontal lobe, which 
lies anterior to this, the occipital lobe, which lies behind it, 
and the temporal lobe, which lies below it, each present three 
tiers of gyri, which, in the case of the frontal and occipital 
lobes, are called superior, middle, and inferior — in that of the 
temporal lobe, anterior, middle, and posterior. The inferior 
surface of the frontal lobe, which lies on the roof of the orbit 
{& Or,), presents many small sulci and gyri. 

On the inner face of the cerebral hemisphere (Fig. 32) the 
oly sulcus presented by the Rabbit's brain/ is that deep and 
broad depression {S.) which runs parallel with the posterior 
pillar of the fornix, and gives rise, in the interior of the de- 
scending comu of the lateral ventricle, to the projection which 
is termed the hippocampus major. In the Pig, this Mppocanw- 
pal sulcus [M) is mnch narrower and less conspicuous ; and a 
marginal {M) and a colossal { C) gyrus are separated by a 
well-marked calloso-marginal sulcus. As in the Rabbit, the 
uncinate gyrus forms the inferior bolindary of the hemisphere. 
In the Chimpanzee, the marginal and callosal gyri are still 
better marked. There is a deep internal perpendicular, or 
occipitoparietal, sulcus (Z/>). The calcarine sulcus {Co) 
causes a projection into the floor of the posterior cemu, 
which is the hippocampus minor; while the collateral sulcus 
{CoU) gives rise to the eminence of that name in both the 
posterior and descer.ding comua. The hippocampal sulcus 
(ff) is relatively insignificant, and the lower edge of the tem- 
poral lobe is formed by the posterior temporal gyrus. 

In the Rabbit, the corpus callosum is relatively small, much 
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iaclined upward and backward; and its anterior extremity ia 
but slightly bent downward, so that tbe so-called genu and 
rostrum are inconapicuous. Tbe Pig's corpus callosum ia 



larger, more horizontal, and possesses more of a rostrum : ia 
the Chimpanzee, it ib still larger, somewhat deflesed, and vety 
thicli posteriorly ; and has a large rostrum. In proportion to . 
the hemispheres, the anterior commissure is largest in the 
Rabbit and smallest in the Chimpanzee. The Rabbit and the ' 
Pig have a single corp'ua mammiUare, the Chimpanzee has 
two. The cerebellum of the Rabbit is very large in prcportioa 
to the hemispheres, and is left completely uncovered by them 
in the dorsal view. Its median division, or vermis, is straight, 
Bymmetrical, and large in proportion to the lateral lobes. The 

^oceuli, or accessory lobules developed from the latter, are 
rge, and project far beyond the margins of the lateral lobes. 
The ventral face of the metencephalon presents on each sid^ 
behind the posterior margin of the pons varolii, flattened rec- 
tangular arese, the so^siUed corpora trapezoidea. 

In the Pig, the cerebellum is relatively smaller, and ia par- 
tially covered by the hemispheres ; the lateral lobes are larger 
in proportion to the vermis and the flocculi, and extend over 
the latter. The corpora trapczoidea are sraaller. In the Chim- 
panzee, the relatively still smaller cerebellum is completely 
covered ; the vermis is very small in relation to the lateral 
lobes, which cover and hide the insignificant flocculi. There 
are no corpora trapezoidea. 

In all the characters now mentioned, the brain of Man 
differs far less from that of the Chimpanzee than that of the' 
latter does from the Pig's brain. 

27te Jfydon. — The spinal canal, and the oord which it con- 
tains, are lined by continuations of the three membranes which 
protect the oncephalon. The cord is sub-cyhndrical, and con- 
tains a median longitudinal canal, the canalia centralis, the 
remains of the primitive groove. It is divided by anterior and 
posterior median fissures into two lateral halves, which are^ 
usually, connected only by the comparatively narrow isthmu^. 
which immediately surrounds the canalia centralis. The cord 
may, in the adult, extend through the whole spinal canal, or it 
may come to an end at any point between the caudal extrem- 
ity and the anterior thoracic region. 

The distribution of the two essential constituents of ner^ 
TOU3 tissue, gangUonic corpuscles and nerve-fibrea, is very defi- 
nite in the spinal cord, ganglionic corpuscles being confined 
to the Bo-called " gray matter " which constitutes the isthmus, 
and spreads out into two masses, each of which ends in an an- 
terior (or ventral) and a posterior (or dorsal) horn. Nerve- 
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fibres also abound in the gray matter ; but the so-called " white 
matter," which constitutes the external substance of the cord, 
contains only the fibrous nervous matter, and has no gangli- 
onic corpuscles. 

The spinal nerves arise in opposite pairs from the two 
halves of the cord, and usually correspond in number with the 
vertebrae through, or between, which they pass out (Fig. 23)« 
Each nerve has two roots, one fix)m the dorsal, and one from 
the ventral, region of its half of the cord. The former root 
has a ganglionic enlargement, and only contains sensory 
fibres ; the latter has no ganglion, and exclusively contains 
motor fibres.* After leaving the vertebral canal, each spinal 
nerve usually divides into a dorsal and a ventral branch ; but, 
in the Ganoid fishes, each of these branches is a distinct nerve, 
arising by its own proper roots. 

The Cerebral Nerves, — ^The greatest number of pairs of 
nerves ever given off from the vertebrate brain is twelve, in- 
cluding the so-called olfactory nerves, and the optic nerves, 
which, as has been seen, are more properly diverticula of the 
brain, than nerves in the proper sense of the word. 

The olfactory " nerves " {olfactorii) constitute the first 
pair of cerebral nerves. They always retain their primary 
connection with the cerebral hemispheres, and frequently con- 
tain, throughout life, a cavity, the olfactory ventricle^ which 
communicates with the lateral ventricle. 

The optic " nerves " {optici) are the second pair of cere- 
bral nerves. In the Lampreys and Hags (Marsipohranchii) 
these nerves retain their embryonic origin from the thalam- 
encephalon, and each goes to the eye of its own side. In 
other Vertebrata, the nerves cross one another at the base of 
the brain (Teleostei), or are fused together into a chiasma 
(Ganoidei, Elasmohranchii^ and all the higher Vertebrata). 
In the higher Vertebrata, again, the fibres of the optic nerves 
become connected chiefly with the mesencephalon. 

All the other cerebrj^l nerves differ from these in arising, 
not as diverticula of any of the cerebral vesicles, but by histo- 
logical differentiation of the primitive brain-case, or laniinm 
dorsales of the skull. 

The third (motores oculorum) and fourth (pathetici) pairs 
of nerves are distributed to the muscles of the eye ; the third 
to the majority of these muscles, the fourth to the superior 

♦ AmpJiioxiis appears to he an exception to this, as to most other, rules of 
Vertebrate anatomv. 
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oblique muscles. The third pair of nerves issues from the 
crura cerebri, or inferior division of the metencephalon, upon 
the base of the brain ; the fourth pair, from the fore-part of 
the upper division of the metencephalon, immediately be- 
hind the optic lobes, upon the superior surface of the Drain. 
This region is known as the Valve of Vieussena in the Mam- 
malia. 

All the other cerebral nerves originate in the posterior di- 
vision of the hind-brain — the myelencephalon. The great 
Jiflh pair {trigemini) passes out from the sides of the meten- 
cephalon, and supplies sensory nerves to the integument of 
the head, and motor nerves to most of the muscles of the 
jaws, by its three divisions — the ophthalmic^ the superior 
moixiUary^ and the inferior maxillary^ nerves. 

Of these divisions the two latter are, very generally, closely 
connected together, while the ophthalmic division remains 
distinct. The ophthalmic division passes to the cleft between 
the trabecula and the maxillary process (which nearly corre- 
sponds with the orbit, and might be termed the orMto-nasal 
cleft), and is distributed to the inner and the outer side of that 
cleft. Hence its main branches are nasal and lachrymal. The 
two maxillary nerves, on the other hand, are distributed to the 
inner and outer sides, or anterior and posterior boundaries, of 
the buccal cleft. Hence the superior maxillary belongs to the 
posterior, or outer, side of the maxillary proceiss, while the in- 
ferior maxillary appertains to the anterior region of the first 
visceral arch. The superior maxillary commonly unites with 
the outer, or lachrymal, division of the ophthalmic ; the in- 
ferior maxillary with the anterior division of the facial. 

In the higher Vertebrata, the trigeminal nerve usually has 
two very distinct roots, a dorsal sensory, provided with a gan- 
glion (the Casserian ganglion), and a ventral motor, non-gan- 
glionated. The fibres of the latter pass almost exclusively into 
the inferior maxillary division. In addition, the ophthalmic 
division may have a gangVion (ciliary) ; the superior maxillary 
another (sphenopalatine or MecJceliaii)^ and the inferior maxil- 
lary a third {otic). 

The sixth pair {abducentes) issues from the inferior surface 
of the brain, at the junction of the myelencephalon with the 
metencephalon. It supplies the external straight muscles of 
the eye ; with the muscles of the nictitating membrane, and 
the retractor bulhi^ or miisculus choanoides^ when such mus- 
cles exist. 

The seventh pair (faciales) supplies the superficial facial 
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muscles, and ultimatelv divides into two luBiicbes, one of 
which is in relation with the mandibular, and the odier with 
the hjoidean aivh. 

The five nerves which have just been mentioned are often 
intimately connected together. Thus, in the IJepidosiren^ the 
three motor nerves of the eyeball are oompletelj fiised with 
the ophthalmic division of the fifth.^ In the Myxinoid fishes 
there are no motor nerves of the eyeball ; but, in the Lamprey, 
the rectus extent tts and injerior^ and the obli^[mis inferior^ are 
supplied by the ophthalmic, while the ocul<Mnotc»> a^ the pa- 
thetic unite into a common trunk, which gives brandies to the 
rectus su/>enor and interHus^ and obliquus superior. The ocu- 
lomotor, the pathetic^ and the abduoens, are more or less con- 
founded with the ophthalmic in the Amphibia; but in Tele- 
osteiy Qanoiifeiy JSliismobriVichiiy and in all the higher Verte- 
bratiiy the nerves of the muscles of the eye are distinct from 
the fifth pair, except where the oculomotor unites with the 
ophthalmic into the ciliary ganglion. 

The facial and the trigeminal nerves have conunon roots 
in fishes. In Amphibia^ though the roots are distinct, the 
facial may be completely united with the ganglion of the tri- 
geminal, as in the Frog. In all abranchiate YerUbrata the 
two nerves are quite distinct. 

Whether the nerves are distinct or not, a palotiney or vidir 
an^ nerve (which, in the higher Vertd^rat^iy is especially con- 
nected with the facial), runs through, or beneath, the base of 
the skull, parallel with its long axis ; and, after uniting with 
the superior maxillary, and usually contributing to form the 
sphenopalatine^ or Meckel tan y ganglion, is distributed to the 
mucous membrane of the roof of the mouth ; and the mandib- 
ular division of the seventh, or chorda tymjpaniy unites with 
the inferior maxillary division of the fifth nerve. 

The eighth pair (auditorii) is formed by the nerves of the 
organ of hearing. 

The ninth pair (glossophari/ngei) is especially distributed to 
the pharyngeal and lingual regions of the alimentary canal, 
and, primarily, supplies the boundaries of the second visceral 
cleft. 

The te?ith pair {lyneumogastrici or vagi) consists of very 

*I am qreatly disposed to tliink that the motor nerves of the eye more 
nearly retain their primary relations in Zepidosiren than in any other verte- 
brated animal ; and that they are really the motor portions of the nerves of 
the orbito-nasal cleft, the third and fourth appertaining to the inner division 
of tlic ophthalmic, the sixth to its outer division. 
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remarkable nerves, which pass to the gullet and stomach, the 
respiratory and vocal organs, to some parts of the integument 
of the body, and to the heart. In the Ichthyoj^sida they give 
off, in addition, long lateral nerves to the integuments of the 
sides of the body. In the higher Vertehrata^ these lateral 
nerves are represented only by small branches distributed 
chiefly to the occipital region. The ninth and tenth pairs are 
both motor and sensory in function, and are often so inti- 
mately connected as to form almost one nerve. 

The eleventh pair {accessorii) are cerebral only by court(isy, 
as these nerves take their origin from the spinal cord, by 
roots which issue between the proper anterior and posterior 
roots of the spinal nerves, and, joining together, form, on 
each side, a nerve which passes out with the pneumogastric, 
partly joining it, and partly going to muscles which arise from 
the head and anterior vertebrae, and are inserted into the pec- 
toral arch. 

The spinal accessory exists in no Ichthyopsid vertebrate, 
but is found in all Sauropsida^ with the exception of the 
Ophidia^ and in the Mammalia, 

The twelfth and last pair (hypoglossi) are the motor nerves 
of the tongue, and of some retractor muscles of the hyoidean 
apparatus. 

In the Ichthyopsida the first cervical nerve supplies the 
distributional area of the hypoglossal ; but in all the abran- 
chiate Vertebrata there is a hypoglossal, which traverses a 
foramen in the ex-occipital, though it oftens remains closely 
connected with the first cervical, and may rather be regarded 
as a subdivision of that nerve, than as a proper cerebral 
nerve. 

Thus the nerves arising from the hind-brain, in all the 
higher Vertebrata^ fall into three groups : 1st, a sensori-motor, 
pre-auditory, set (3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th) ; 2d, the purely sen- 
sory auditory nerve (8th) ; 3d, the sensori-motor, post-audi- 
tory, set (9th, 10th, 12th). 

The apertures by which several of these nerves leave the 
skull, retain a very constant relation to certain elements of 
the cranium on each side. Thus : 

a. The filaments of the olfactory nerve always leave the 
cranium between the lamina perpendicularis, or body of the 
ethmoid, and its lateral or prefrontal portion. 

h. The optic nerve constantly passes out behind the cen- 
tre of the orbitosphenoid and in front of that of the alisphe- 
noid. 
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c. The third division of the trigeminal, or fifih nerve, al- 
ways leaves the skull behind the centre of the alisphenoid and 
in front of the proOtic. 

d. The glossopharyngeal and pneumogastrio always make 
their exit behind the centre of the opisthotic, and in front of 
the centre of the ex-occipitaL 

The apertures for the exit of the cranial nerves denoted 
in the paragraphs a, 6, c, cf, when surrounded by bone, and 
well defined, are called respectively : a, the olfactory foramen / 
5, the optic foramen ; c, \hQ foramen ovale ; c?, the ybram^w 
lacerum posterius. The adjacent bones may take eqiud shares 
in bounding these foramina, or the foramina may be alto- 
gether in one bone ; but their positions, as here defmed, never 
change. 

Another point to be especially considered respecting the 
general disposition of the cranial nerves, is the relation which 
some of them bear to the visceral arches and clefts, and which 
has already been incidentally mentioned. Thus, the seventh 
nerve is distributed to the posterior part of the first visceral 
arch, and to the anterior part of the second visceral arch, its 
two branches enclosing the first visceral cleft. In like man- 
ner, the ninth (glossopharyngeal) nerve is distributed to the 
hinder part of the second arch and to the front part of the 
third, its branches enclosing the second visceral cleft. The 
first branch of the pneumogastric has similar relations to the 
third and fourth arches and to the third cleft ; and, in bran- 
chiate Vertebrata, the other anterior branches of the pneumo- 
gastric are similariy distributed to the successive branchial 
arches, the two divisions of each branch enclosing a branchial 
cleft. 

The second and the third divisions of the trigeminal are 
distributed, in an analogous manner, to the anterior region of 
the first visceral arch, and to the posterior or outer region of 
the maxillo-palatine process — the gape of the mouth repre- 
senting a visceral cleft between the two. The inner and outer 
portions of the first division of the trigeminal are similarly 
related to the inner, or anterior, region of the maxillo-palatinp 
process, and the outer side of the trdbecula cranii — the orbito 
nasal fissure representing the cleft between the two. 

Considerations of this kind suggest that the trabeculae and 
the maxillo-palatine processes may represent pre-oral visceral 
arches, which are bent forward ; and, in the case of the tra- 
beculce, coalesce with one another. Such an hypothesis would 
enable us to understand the signification of the naso-palatine 
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canal of the Myxinoid fishes, which would be simply the in- 
terspace, or passage, between the trabeculae (which must have 
originally existed if ever they were distinct visceral arches) 
not yet filled up ; and the anomalous process of the roof of the 
oral cavity, which extends toward the pituitary body in the 
embryos of the Vertebrata in general, might be regarded as the 
remains of this passage. 

On this hypothesis, six pair of inferior arches belong to 
the skull — namely, the trabecular and maxillo-palatine, in 
front of the mouth ; the mandibular, the hyoidean, and two 
others (first and second branchial), behind it. For, as there 
are three cranial nerves embracing the first three visceral clefts 
which lie behind the mouth, there must be four post-oral, cra- 
nial, visceral arches. 

Supposing that the occipital segment in the brain-case an- 
swers to the nindermost, or second branchial, cranial, visceral 
arch, the invariable attachment of the proximal ends of the 
mandibular and hyoidean arches to the auditory capsule leads 
me to assign the parietal and the frontal segments to the max- 
illo-palatine and trabecular visceral arches. And thus the os- 
sifications of the auditory capsule, alone, are left as possible 
representatives of the neural arches of the three anterior post- 
oral visceral arches. 

But these speculations upon the primitive composition of 
the skull, however interesting, must not, as yet, be placed 
upon the same footing as the doctrine of its segmentation, 
which is simply a generalization of anatomical facts. 

T/ie Sympathetic, — A Sympathetic Nervous System has 
been observed in all the Vertebrata except Amphioxus and 
the Marsipohranchil. It consists, essentially, of two longi- 
tudinal cords, placed one upon each side of the inferior face 
of the cranio-spinal axis. Each cord receives communicating 
fibres from the spinal nerves of its own side, and, when com- 
plete, from all the cranial nerves except those of the special 
senses of hearing, sight, and smell — the Vidian nerves consti- 
tuting the anterior terminations of the sympathetic cords. At 
the points of communication ganglia are developed, and the 
nerves which emerge from these ganglia are distributed to the 
muscles of the heart and vessels, and to those of the viscera. 
These peripheral nerves of the sympathetic system frequently 
present small ganglionic enlargements. 

In the Marsipohranchii^ the place of the sympathetic ap- 
pears to be taken, to a great extent, by the pneumogastric ; 
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and, in Myxine, the two pnemnogastrics unite upon the iulea- 
tine, and follow it, as a single trunk, to tlic anus. 

The Sensory Organs. — ^The organs of the three higher 
senses — Smell, Sight, and Hearing — are Bituated, as has been 
already described, in pairs, upon each side of the skull, in all 
vertebrate animals except the lowest fishes ; and, in their 
earliest condition, they are alike involutions of the integTi- 

Tho Olfactory Apparatus aoquirea no higher complication 
than this, being either a single sac (Amphioxus (?) Marsipo- 
branchii), or, more commonly, two, the surfaces of which are 
increased by plaiting, or by the development of turbinal carti- 
lages, or bones, from the lateral portions of the ethmoid. 
Upon those, nervous filaments arising from the olfactoiT lobe 
of the brain are distributed. The cavities of the olfttctory 
sacs may be placed in communication with that of the mouth 
by the nasal passages; or, as in the great -majority of fishes, 
they may have only an external aperture, or apertures. 

In Keptiles, Birds, and Mammals, a peculiar naeal gland 
is frequently connected with, and pours its secretion into, 
each olfactory chamber. 

The foramina incisiva, left between the premaxillaries 
and the palatine plates of the maxillaries in Mammalia, are 
Bometimes closed by the mucous membranes of the nasal and 
onJ cavities, and sometimes not. In the latter case they ate 
the canah of Slenson, and place these two cavities in com- 
munication. Glandular diverticula of the mucous membrane, 
supplied with nervous filaments from both the olfactory and 
the fifth pair, may open into these canals. They are called, 
after their discoverer, the " organs of Jacobaon." 

The Mye is formed by the coalescence of two sets of struct- 
ures, one furnished by involution of the integument, the other 
by an outgrowth of the brain. 

The opening of the integumentary depression which is pri-, 
marily formed on each side of the head in the ocular region 
becomes closed, and a shut sac is the result. The outer wall 
of this sae becomes the transparent cornea of the eye ; the 
epidermis of its floor thickens, and is metamorphosed into tbe 
cryitalUne lens ; the cavity fills with the aqueous humor. A 
vascular and muscular ingrowth taking place round the cir- 
cumference of the sac, and, dividing its cavity into two sog- 
meota, gives rise to the iri». The integument around the cor 
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nea, growing out into a fold above and below, results in the 
formation of the eyelids, and the segregation of the integu- 
ment which they enclose, as the soft and vascular conjunctiva. 
The pouch of the conjunctiva very generally communicates, 
by the lachrymal duct^ with the cavity of the nose. It may 
be raised, on its inner side, into a broad fold, the nictitating 
memhranej moved by a proper muscle or muscles. Special 
irlands — ^the lachrymal externally, and the Harderian on the 
Siner side of tlie eyeball-may be developed in connection 
with, and pour their secretion on to, the conjunctival mucous 
membrane. 

The posterior chamber of the eye has a totally distinct ori- 
gin. Very early, that part of the anterior cerebral vesicle 
which eventually becomes the vesicle of the third ventricle, 
throws out a diverticulum, broad at its outer, and narrow at 
its inner end, which applies itself to the base of the integu- 
mentary sac. The posterior, or outer, wall of the diverticulum 
then becomes, as it were, thrust in, and forced toward the op- 
posite wall, by an ingrowth of the adjacent connective tissue ; 
so that the primitive cavity of the diverticulum, which, of 
course, communicates freely with that of the anterior cerebral 
vesicle, is obliterated. The broad end of the diverticulum ac- 
quiring a spheroidal shape, while its pedicle narrows and elon- 
gates, the latter becomes the optic nerve, while the former, 
surrounding itself with a strong fibrous sclerotic coat, remains 
as the posterior chamber of the eye. The double envelope, 
resulting from the folding of the wall of the cerebral optic ves- 
icle upon itself, gives rise to the retina and the choroid coat : 
the plug, or ingrowth of connective tissue, gelatinizes and 
passes into the vitreous humor ^ the cleft by which it entered 
becoming obliterated. 

Even in the higher Vertehrata the optic nerve is, at first, 
connected exclusively with the vesicle of the third ventricle, 
and makes no decussation with its fellow. But by degrees 
the roots of origin of each nerve extend over to the opposite 
side of the brain, and round the thalamus, to the mesencepha- 
lon on that side, and the trunks of the two nerves become in- 
termixed below the third ventricle, in a close and compUcated 
manner, to form a chia^ma. 

In Amphioxus and Myxine^ the eyes are very imperfectly 
developed, appearing to consist of little more than a rudimen- 
tary lens imbedded in the pigment, which encloses the termi- 
nation of the optic nerve ; and, in Myxine^ this rudimentary eye 
is hidden by muscles and integument. It appears doubtful 
4 
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whether in these fishes, and in the Lamprpya, the eye is d& 
veloped in the same way as in other Verlebrata. 

In all other Vertebratfi, the eyes have the typical structure, 
though sometimes, aa in the BLnd-fish (jimblt/opsis) and the 
Mole, they have no functional importance. In the Xchthy- 
opsida and Sauropsida, but not in Mammalia, the sclerotic 
is often partially ossified, the ossification usually forming a 
ring around its anterior moiety. It becomes enormously 
thi^ened in the Cetacea. 

Except in Aniphioxus and the Myxinoid fiahea, the eye- 
ball is moved by six muscles ; of these, four, proceeding from. 
the interior of the orbit to the periphery of the eyeball, and 
surrounding the optic nerve, are termed superior, inferior, in- 
ternal, and external recti. The other two are connected with 
the upper and the lower margins of the orbit respectively, and 
pass thence to the outerside of the bulb. These are theswpe- 
rior and the inferior obliqui. la many Reptiles and Mam- 
raals a continuous funnel-shaped sheet of muacle, the muacur 
lu3 ehoanoides, lies within the four recti, and is attached to 
the circumference of the posterior moiety of the ball of the eye. 
It would appear, from the distribution of the nerves, which 
has already been described, that the muscidva choanoidea, 
the external rectus, and the nictitating muscle, constitute 
a group of eye-muscles morpbologicalJy distinct from the other 
three recti, the obliqui, and the levator palpebrcs tuperiorit. 
In many Eeptiles, and in the higher Vertebrata, the eyelids 
are closed by circular muscular fibres, constituting an orbicu- 
laris palpebrarum, and are separated .by straight fibres pro- 
ceeding from tlic back of the orbit, usually to the upper eye- 
lid only, as the levator palpebrce superioris ; but sometimes to 
both lids, when the lower muacle is a depressor palpehrce infe- 

The Harderian and lachrymal glands are not found in 
fishes ; but the fonner is met with in the Satrachia, and both 
are of common occurrence in the Sauropsida and Matnmalia. 

In I,acertilia, Croeodilia, Aves, and many Fishes, a pecu- 
liar vascular membrane, covered with pigment, like the cho- 
roid, projects from near the entrance of the optic nerve, on the 
outer aide of the globe of the eye, into the vitreous humor, 
and usually becomes connected with the capsule of the Ions. 
This ia the pecten, or marsupium. 

The Ear. — The 6rst rudiment of the internal ear is an in- 
volution of the integument into a small sac, which is situated 
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on each side of the posterior cerebral vesicle, just above the 
end of the second visceral cleft. The raouth of the involution 
soon closes, and a shut sac results. The sac enlarges, and, by 
a remarkable series of changes, its upper part becomes (ordi- 
narily) converted into three semicircidar canals — the anterior 
and posterior vertical^ and the external or horizontal canals 
of the merabranous labyrinth. The body of the sac remains, 
for the most part, as the vestibule / but a caecal process, which 
eventually becomes shut off from the vestibule, is given off 
downward and inward, toward the base of the skull, and is 
the rudiment of the scala media of the cochlea. This may be 
called the membranous cochlea. 

In the anomalous vertebrate, Amphioxus^ no ear has yet 
been discovered. The Hag (Myxine) has only one, and in the 
Lampreys (JPetromyzon) there are only two, semicircular ca- 
nals ; but, in fishes in general, all three are developed, and it 
is a question whether the cochlea is not also represented. 

In fishes, the periotic cartilage and its ossifications enclose 
this membranous labyrinth, externally, and present no merely 
membranous gaps, or fe^iestrce, toward the first visceral cleft, 
or the space which represents it. 

But in higher Vertebrata {Amphibia, Sauropsida, Mamr 
malia), in which the membranous labyrinth is always enclosed 
within a complete bony periotic capsule, the outer wall of 
this capsule invariably remains unossified over one or two 
small oval areae, which consequently appear like windows with 
membranous panes, and are termed the fenestra ovalis and the 
fenestra rotunda. 

The fenestra ovalis is situated in that'part of the periotic 
mass which bounds the chamber containing the membranous 
vestibule externally ; and it is always found that, when both the 
proOtic and the opisthotic bones exist, they contribute nearly 
equal shares to the formation of its boundaries. In fact, the 
fenestra ovalis is situated in the line of junction of these two 
bones. The fenestra rotunda, on the other hand, is below 
the fenestra ovalis, and lies altogether in the opisthotic. It 
forms part of the outer wall of the cavity in which the mem- 
branous cochlea is lodged. 

In the Sauropsida and Mammalia, this membranous coch- 
lea, become flattened and bandlike, and its communication 
with the vestibule obliterated, is lodged in a conical cavity, in 
such a manner as to divide that cavity into two portions, 
called scalcB, which only communicate at their apices. The 
base of the one scala, called scala vestibuli, opens into the 
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oavity which contains the memhranoua yestibule ; that of the 
other, aeala tympani, abuts against, and ia as it were stopped 
by, the membrane of the fenestra rotunda. The cavity of the 
membranous cochlea stretched between, and helping to divide, 
these two scalae, is called the anala media. 

In Keptiles, Birds, and Omithodelphous Mamnaals, the 
cochlea is only slightly bent or twisted upon itself. But, in 
the higher Mammalia, it becomes coiled in a flat or corneal 
spiral of one and a half ( Cetacea, Erinaoewi) to five ( Oedo- 
genya Paoa) turns. 

The membranous labyrinth is filled with a dear fluid, the 
endolymph, and usually contains otolithos of »-ariou8 kinds. 
Between the membranous labyrinth and the walls of the cav- 
ity of the periotio mass in wliich it is contained, lies another 
clear fluid, the perilymph, which extends thence into the scaUs 
vestibuU and tympani. 

In all animals which possess a fenestra ovalta, its mem- 
brane gives attachment to a disk, whence an ossilied rod, or 
arch, proceeds. Where the former structure obtains, as in 
Birds, most Reptiles, and some Amphibia, the bone is com- 
monly called columella auria ; when the latter, as in moat 
Mammals, stapes. But there is really no difference of impor- 
tance between stapes and uolumeUa, and it is advisable to use 
the former name for the bone under all its forms. 

In the majority oiYertebrata of higher organization than 
fishes, the first visceral cleft does not become wholly obliter- 
ated, but its upper part remains as a transversely elongated 
oavity, by means of which the pharynx would be placed in 
communication with the exterior, were it not that the oppo- 
site sides of the canal grow together into a membranous par- 
tition — the membrana tympani. So much of the canal as lies 
external to this is the external auditory meatus ; while what 
lies internal to it, is the tympanum, or drum of the ear, and 
the Eustachian tube, which places the tympanum, in communi- 
cation with the pharynx. While the outer wall of the tym- 
panum is the tympanic membrane, its inner wall is the periotic 
mass with its fenestrm ; and, in all Vertebrata below Mam- 
mals, the outer end of the stapes is either free, or, more com- 
monly, is fixed to the tyrapanio membrane, and thus the latter 
and the membrane of ^e fenestra ovalis become mechanically 
connected. In all these animaU the mandible is connected 
with the skull by the intermediation of an os quadratum. 

But, in the Mammalia, the mandible is articulat<?d directly 
with the 8(}uamosaI, and the qwidratum is converted into one 
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of the 80*called ossicula auditils^ and named the malleus. The 
malleus becomes attached to the membrana tympan% by a 
special process ; while its other extremity, which was continu- 
ous with Meckel's cartilage in the embryo, is converted into 
ihe processus gracilis^ or Folianus^ and lies between the tym- 
panic, the squamosal, and the periotic bones. 

In the singular lizard Sphenodon (A, Fig. 24), the anterior 
comu of the hyoid is continuous with the distal end of the 
stapes, and the latter sends a cartilaginous process upward, 
which passes into the wall of the periotic capsule, just behind 
the proximal end of the os quadratum. Thus the stapes 
stands out at right angles to the hyoid comu, and the latter 
becomes divisible into a supra-stapedial part, and a part which 
Hies below the stapes, and answers to the styloid process, or 
stylohyoid of the Mammalia. The supra-stapedial part is rep- 
resented by cartilage, or ligament, in other Sauropsida^ but 
seems not to ossify. In the Mammalia (B, Fig. 24), the su- 
pra-stapedial part ossifies, becomes the incus^ and its proximal 
end is usually articulated by a synovial joint with the malleus 
(= quadratum), A distinct ossification, the os orhiculare^ 
usually arises at that part of the hyoidean cartilage in which 
the stapes and the incus unite. That part of the hyoidean 
cartilage which is converted into the styloid process is gen- 
erally connected with the orhiculare by muscular fibres, which 
constitute the stapedius muscle. On the other hand, the pos 
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Fig. 24. — Diagram of the skeleton of the first and second risceral arches in a Lizard (A), 
Mammal (B), and an Osseous Fish (G). 

The skeleton of the first yisccml arch is shaded, that of the second is left nearly nnshaded. 
7. First visceral arch. Mck. MeckePs cartilage. Art. Articulare. Qu. Qnadratnm. 
2Q>t Metapterygoid ; M. Malleus ; p.g.^ Processiw gracilis. JL Second visceral arch. 
Hy. Hyoidean comu. St. H. Stylohyal. S. Stapedius. Stp. Stapes. 8. Stp. Supra- 
stapedial. IIM. Hyomandibular. The arrow indicates the first visceral cleft. Pc The 
peiiotic capsule, l^g. The pterygoid. 



terior, or short process of the incus, is connected by ligament 
with that part of the periotic mass into which the styloid pro* 
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tiesB is directly continued, and it is hard to say wlictlier the 
styloid part of the hyoid la continued into the incus by these 
ligaments or by the stapedius. But, however this may be, the 
malleus and the incus are the proximal ends of the mandibular 
and hyoidean arches respectively. 

In osseous fishes {C, Fig. 24), which have no fenestra ova- 
lis or stapes, the supra-stapedial part of the hyoid becomes a 
large bone — the hyomandibvlar. On the other hand, the 
proximal estremity of the quadrate cartilage atrophies, loEies 
its direct connection with the periotio capsule, and becomes 
distinctly ossified, as the metapterygoid. In the Sharks, even 
the ascending, metapterj'goid, part of the quadrate, is lost, 

The quadrate and supra-stapedial portions of the first and 
second visceral arches coalesce in the Ghimm-g, Dipnoi, and 
many Amphiliia, into a single cartilaginons plate. 

In the Mammalia, and to some extent in Aves, osseous 
matter is deposited in the fibrous tissue wliich surrounds the 
sides and base of the tympanic membrane, and gives rise to a 
special tympanic bone. In most Mammalia, ossification ex- 
tends into the sides and floor of the tympanum and external 
meatus ; and a process of integument, chiefly derived from the 
second visceral arch, is converted into a concha, or external ear. 



The Organ of Taste is the mucous membrane which covers 
the tongue, especially its posterior region, and probably also 
a part of that lining the fauces. When the sense is well de- 
veloped, the mucous membrane is raised into numerous papilla) 
of various forms, and is well supplied with filaments from, the 
glossopharyngeal nerve. 

The sense of Touch is difi'used over the integument and 
over the mucous membrane of the buccal cavity, which is, 
strictly speaking, a part of the integument. 

As special organs of touch in the higher Vertehrata, the 
nervous papillro, containing " tactile corpuscles," and the long 
facial hairs, the papilhe of which are well supplied with nerves, 
termed vibrissm, may be mentioned. 

In most, if not alt Fishes, the integument of the body and 
of the head contains a series of sacs, or canals, usually disposed 
Bymmetrically on each side of the middle lino, and filled with 
a clear gelatinous substance. The walls of the sacs, or canals, 
are abundantly supplied with nerves, and the terminations of 
the latter enter rounded papUIte, which project into the gelat> 
nous contents. These sensory organs are known as the " or* 
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gana of the lateral line^^ or " mucous canals ; " and they 
were fonnerly supposed to be the secretory glands of the 
slimy matter which coats the bodies of fishes, and which is 
really modified epidermis. 

The Alimentary Canal. — ^This part of vertebrate organi- 
zation always exhibits a diflferentiation into mouth, pharynx, 
oesophagus, stomach, and intestine; and the last has always 
a median, or nearly median, aperture on the ventral surface 
of the body. It may open by itself ; or into a cloaca^ or cham- 
ber common to it, the urinary and the genital organs. 

The intestine is generally distinguishable into small and 
large ; and, at the junction of the two, one or two coeca are 
frequently de\teloped from the former. 

The stomach and intestine are invested by a peritoneal 
membrane, and connected, by mssogastric and mesenteric folds 
of that membrane, with the median dorsal wall of the abdomi- 
nal cavity. Glands appertaining to the lymphatic system 
frequently abound in the mesenteric folds, and a highly-vas- 
cular gland of this system, the spleen^ is always (except in 
A.mphioxus^ Myxine^ and the Leptocephalidce) developed in 
close proximity to the stomach. A pancreatic gland very 
generally pours its secretion into the anterior end of the intes- 
tine. Salivary glands very commonly open into the mouth ; 
and, in the higher Vertebrata^ anal glands are not unusually 
developed in connection with the termination of the rectum. 

The structures connected with the alimentary canal of ver- 
tebrate animals, which are most characteristic and peculiar, 
are the liver and the teeth. 

l%e Liver, — ^In invertebrate animals this organ is always 
ultimately resolvable into caecal tubes, the ends of the hepatic 
ducts, which are lined with an epithelium, and not reticulated ; 
and it has no receptacle for the bile. In most Vertehrata the 
ends of the hepatic ducts have not been satisfactorily traced, 
nor is it certain that the immense proportional mass of hepatic 
corpuscles is contained in tubes continuous with them ; if such 
be the case, the tubes must be reticulated. The ducts of the 
vertebrate liver very frequently pour the bile, directly or in- 
directly, into a receptacle, the gall-bladder, Amphioxus stands 
alone among vertebrated animals, in having a caecal diverticu- 
lum of the intestine for a liver. 

TTie Teeth, — ^Teeth, in Mbllicsca and AnniUosaj are always 
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"ecderonic," cuticular, or epithelial structures. In Vertel^ata 
true teeth are invariably " enderonic," or developed, not from 
the epithelium of the mucous membrane of the alimentary 
canal, but from a layer between this and the vascular deep 
substance of the enderon, which answers to the dermis in the 
integument. The horny " teeth " of the Lampreys, and of 
OmithorhyncliMS, appear to be ecderonic structures, homolo- 
gous with the " baleen " of the Cetacea, with the palatal 
plates of the Sirenia, or the beaks of Birds and Reptiles, and 
not with true teeth. 

The dense calcified tissue called dentine, characterized by 
the dose-set parallel tubuli which radiate through it, branch- 
ing as they go, constitutes the chief mass of true teeth; but 
the dentine inav be coated with ordinary bony tissue, which 
then receives the name of cementum, and its crown may be 
capped with imperforate, prismatically fibrous, enamel. 

The teeth are moulded upon papilla; of the mucous mem- 
brane, which may be exposed, but are more usually sunk in a 
fold or pit, the roof of which may close in so as to form a 
dental eac. And there may be one set of teeth, or several ; 
the sacs of the new teeth, in the latter case, being developed 
either as diverticula of the old ones, or iudepeadently of them. 

In the majority of the MammcUia the teeth are limited in 
number, aa well as definite in their forms and their mode of 
succession. There are two sets of teeth, forming a first, decidu- 
ous, or milk dentition, and a second, or permanent dentition. 
The deciduous dentition, when most completely developed, con- 
sists of incisor, canine, and molar teeth. The incisnra are 
distinguished from the rest by the lodgment of the upper set 
in the ptemasillte, and the correspondence of the lower set 
with the upper. Their number and form vary. The distinc- 
tion between canines and molars is one of form and position 
in regard to the remaining teeth; the most anterior of the 
teeth behind the premaxillo-maxillary suture, if it is sharp and 
projecting, receiving the name of canine. There are never 
more than four canines. The other teeth are molars, and 
ordinarily do not exceed four upon each side, above and below. 
What is called a dental for/mda is a convenient combination 
of letters and figures for making the number and disposition 
of the teeth obvious. Thus, let di, dr, dm, represent, respec- 
tively, the deciduous or milk set of incisors, canines, and 
molars. Then, by placing after each of these symbols figures 
arranged so as to show the number of the teeth of the kind 
symbolized, on each side of each jaw, we shall have the dental 
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formula of a given animal. The dental formula of a child 

2^2 1 1 2 2 

over two years of age is thus — dL ^ dc, - — - dm, -^ = 20 : 

^./^ 1 — 1 2*2 

which means that the child should have two incisors, one 
canine, and two molars on each side of each jaw. 

The neck of the sac of each deciduous tooth gives oflF a 
diverticulum, in which one of the permanent teeth is de- 
veloped; as it grows, it causes the absorption of the fang 
of the corresponding deciduous tooth, which thus becomes 
shed, and is replaced from below by the permanent tooth. 
The same letters, but without the preBx c?, are used for the 
permanent incisors and canines; but the permanent teeth, 
which replace the deciduous molars, are called premolars^ 
and have the symbol pm. Furthermore, three or, it may be, 
four permanent grinding teeth, on each side of each jaw, are 
developed altogether behind the milk molars, and thus come 
into place without replacing any other tooth from below. 
These are called molars^ and have the symbol m. Thus the 
formula of the permanent dentition in Man is written : 

, 2.2 1 — 1 2.2 0.3 ort J.1 T_ • A • • 

**oo^-i — tJ^^« H-o ^« ^~5=32; there being two mcisors, 

one canine, two premolars, and three molars on each side 
above and below. It is a rule of very general application 
among the Mammalia^ that the most anterior molar comes 
into place and use before the deciduous molars are shed. 
Hence, when the hindermost premolar, which immediately 
precedes the first molar, comes into use by the shedding of 
the last milk molar, the crown of the first molar is already a 
little ground down ; and this excess of wear of the first molar 
over the adjacent premolar long remains obvious. The fact 
that, in the permanent dentition, the last premolar is less 
worn than the first molar which immediately follows it, is 
often a valuable aid in distinguishing the premolar from the 
molar series. 

No vertebrate animal has teeth in any part of the alimen- 
tary canal save the mouth and pharynx — except a snake 
{Machiodon)^ which has a series of what must be termed 
teeth, formed by the projection of the inferior spinous pro- 
cesses of numerous anterior vertebrae into the oesophagus. 
And, in the highest Vertehrata^ teeth are confined to the pre- 
maxillfle, maxillae, and mandible. 

TTie Circulatory Organs, — The heart of the vertebrate 
embryo is at first a simple tube, the anterior end of which 



passes into a cardiac aortic trunk, while tlie posterior end ia 
continuous with the great veins which bring back blood frota 
the umbilical vesicle— the omphalorneseraie veins. 

The cardiao aorta immediately divides into two branches, 
each of which ascends, iu the first visceral arch, in the form 
of a forwardly convex aortic arch, to the under side of the 
rudimentary spinal column, and then runs, parallel with its 
fellow, to the hinder part of the body, as a prlmilive subverC^ 
/inU aOTta. The two primitive aorta: very soon coalesce 
throughout the greater part of their length into one trunk, 
the ^Jtnitive eubvertebral aorta ; but the aortic arches, sepa- 
rated by the alimentary tract, remain distinct. Additional 
arterial trunks, to the number of four in the higher Ferte- 
brata, and more in the lower, are Bucoesaively developed, 
behind the first, in the other visceral arches, and further con- 
nect the cardiac and subvertebral aortte. 

In the permanently branchiate Vertebrata, the majority of 
these aortic arches persist, giving off vessels to the branchial 
tufts, and becoming converted into afferent and efferent 
trunks, which carry the blood to and take it from tliese tufts, 
(Fig. 25, A, B, C, D, E.) 

In the higher Amphibia, which, though branchiate in the 
young state, become entirely air-breathers in the adult con- 
dition, sucb as the Batrachia (Fig. 25, F) and Gmcilia, the 
permeable aortic arches are reduced to two (the middle pair 
of the three which supply the external gills, and the fourth 
pair of embryonic aortic arches) by the obliteration . of the 
cavities of the dorsal ends of the others. Of the posterior 
arches, the remains of the fifth and sixth become the trunks 
which give off the pulmonary arteries, and, in the Satrachia, 
cutaneous branches. The anterior, or tliird, primitive aortic 
arch becomes the common carotid trunk, and ends in the 
carotid gland, whence the internal and external carotids 
arise. In those Vertebrata which never possess gills, the 
arches become reduced either to two pair, as in some Laeer- 
tilia; or to one pair, as in other Heptilia; or to a single 
arch, as in Awes and Mammalia, The aortic arches thus 
retained are, in the Lizards in question, the third and the 
fonjrth pairs in order from before backward; but the fourth 
pair only, iu other Reptiles ; in Birds, the right arch only of 
the fourth pair ; and in Mammals, the left arch only of the 
fourth pair. The fifth pair of arches give off the pulmonary 
arteries, the so-called " ductus arteriosus " representing the 
3 of the primitive connection of these arches with the 
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fourth pair and the subvertebral aorta. The dorsal ends of 
the first, second, and third arches become obliterated ; but 
their cardiac ends, and the branches which they give off, be- 
come the arteries of the head and upper extremities. 
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Fig. 3!5. — A diagram intended to show the manner in which the aortic arches become modi- 
fied in the series of the Vertebrata. 

A. A hypotiieticallv perfect series of aori;ic arches, corre8pon<iing with the nine postoral vis- 
ceral arches, or which evidence is to be found in some Sharks and Mar»lpobranchii. 
AC. Cardiac aorta; AD. Dorsal or subvertebral aorta, i-ix the aortic arches corre- 
Bpondine with Mn.., the mandibular; Hy.^ the hyoidean, and J?r. ' — JSr. '>', the seven 
branch!^ visceral arches, i, n, m, rv, v, vr, vn, the seven brano/iial clefts. The first 
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The embryonic aorta gives off omphalomeseraic branches 
(Fig. 36, o) to the umbilical vesicle ; and ends, at £ret, in the 
hypogastric arteries (which ore distributed to the alluatois in 
the abranchiate Verteorata), and a median caudal continuation. 
The blood firom the umbilical vesicle is brought back, as before 
mentioned, by the omphalomeseraic veins (Fig. 26, o'), which 
unite in a dilatation close to the head ; the dilatation {»invs 
oenoffMs) receives, on each side, a short transverse venoua 
trunk, the ductw Cuvieri (Fig. 36, DC), which is itself 
formed, upon each side, by the junction of the anterior and 
posterior cardinal veins, which run backward and forward, 
parallel with the spine, and bring back the blood of the head 
and of the trunk. 

The blood of the allantois is returned by tbe limhilical 
vein, or veins (Fig. 26, w'), which are formed in the anterior 
wall of the abdomen, and open into the venous sinus before 
mentioned. The blood of the posterior extremities and kid- 
neys is, after a while, brought to the same point by a special 
median vein, the vma cava inferior (Fig. 26, cv). 

The development of the liver effects the first great change 
in the arrangements now described. It, as it were, interrupts 
the course of the omphalomeseraic vein, which is not only the 
vein of the umbilical sac but also that of the intestine, and 
converts it into a meshwork of canals, which communicate, on 
one side, with the cardiiic part of the vein, and, on the other 
Bide, with its intestinal part. The latter is thus converted into 
the vena portce (Fig. 26, vp), distributing the blood of tbe 
stomach and intestines to the liver ; while the former becomes 
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the hepatic vein {vfi), carrying the hepatic blood to the in- 
ferior cava, and thence to the heart. 

The umbilical vein further gives a branch to the liver ; 
vrhile, on the other hand, it commuDicatea directly with the 
venous ainus (now almost merged in the vena eava itif^ior) 
bjr a truok called ductus venoaua (Fig. 26, Do). 
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When the umbilical vesicle and allantois cease to have any 
further import, as at birth, or before, the oraphalomeseraic ar- 
teries have become intestinal arteries, and the omphalomeseraie 
vein, the vena portie. The hypogastric arteries are obliter- 
ated, eacept so muoh of them as is converted into the common 
iliac arteries. The umbilical vein, or veins, also disappear, or 
are represented by mere ligameets. 
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Of the tliree veins which open into the venous sac — viz., 
the iciferior cava, and the right and left ductus Guvieri — all 
may persiat, the latter receiving the title of right and left su- 
perior caves. Or, as very often happens in the higher Yerte- 
beata, the left ductus Gumeri becomes more or less obliterated ; 
the veins which properly open into it acquiring a connection 
with the right ductus, which then remains as the sole superior 
cava. The posterior cardinal veins give oif anastomosing 
branches, which are converted into the venm azygoa ; the an- 
terior cardinal veins become metamorphosed into the external 
jugular veins and venm innominatiM. 

In Fishes, the sintis venosus and the cardinal veins persist 
throughout life ; but the anterior cardinal veins, which bring 
back the blood from the head and from the anterior extrcmi- 
tiea, are called rente jugularea. 

The caudal veins are either directly continued into the 
cardinal veins, as in Marsipobranchii and Elaamobranehii, or 
braach out into the kidneys, as in many Teleostei. In either 
case the efferent renal veins open into the cardinal veins. 

The portal veins, conveying the blood of the chylopoietic 
viscera, and sometimes that of other organs and of the abdomi- 
nal walls, may be one or many. laAmphioxus and Myxine 
the vein is rhythmically contractile, and forms a portal heart 

In most Amphibia and Reptilia the sinus wenoaua persists, 
and is rhythmically contractile, valves being placed at its 
opening into the right auricle. 

The anterior cardinal veins are represented by jugular 
veins, the posterior cardinal by vertebral veins ; these, and the 
veins of the anterior extremities, when they are present, pour 
their blood into the ductus Guvieri, which are now termed an- 
terior ven<B cavce. 

The vena cava inferior takes its origin chiefly by the coa- 
lescence of the efferent veins of the kidneys and reproductive 
organs, and does not always receive the whole of the hepatic 
veins — more or fewer of the latter opening independently into 
the sinus venosus. 

The blood which leaves the kidneys by its efferent veins 
is. supplied, not only by the renal artenes, but by the veins of 
the caudal region, and of the hinder extremities, which branch 
out like a vena portm in the substance of the kidneys. This 
renal portal system is less developed in Iteptilia than in^lm- 
phibia. All the blood of the posterior extremities and caudal 
region does not traverse the kidneys, however, more or less 
af it being led away by great branches of the iliac veins, which 
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run along the anterior wall of the abdominal cavity, either as 
two trunks, or united into one. These ven(B abdominales an- 
teriorea are eventually distributed to the liver, along with the 
branches of the proper vence portce. 

In JSirdSy the sinus venosus is not distinct from the right 
auricle, and there are two anterior vence cavce. The vena 
cava inferior arises, as in Mammals, by the union»of the two 
common iliac veins. It receives both the right and the left 
hepatic veins, and, in addition, the anterior abdominal vein no 
longer enters the portal system, but passes up the anterior 
wall of the abdomen and through the hepatic fissiu'e to join 
the inferior cava. 

The caudal and pelvic veins unite into three principal 
trunks, of which one is median and two are lateral. The 
median enters into the portal system. The lateral branches 
pass along and through the kidney, receiving veins from it, 
but giving none to it; and eventually, after receiving the 
ischiatic veins, unite with the crural veins to form the common 
iliacs. Thus there is no renal portal system in birds. 

In Mammalia^ the sinus venosus is not distinct from the 
right auricle. The anterior cavce are frequently reduced to 
one, the right. The vena cava inferior commences in the 
caudal region, and receives all the blood of the posterior 
moiety of the body, except so much as is carried away by the 
azygous veins. The anterior abdominal veins are represented 
only during foetal life, by the umbilical vein or veins. The 
eflferent veins of the kidneys open directly into the trunk of 
the inferior vena cava, and the portal vein is composed 
exclusively of radicles proceeding from the chylopoietic 
viscera. 

Many of the veins of Amphioxus^ the portal vein of My7> 
ine^ dilatations of the caudal vein in the Eel, the venae cavae 
and the iliac and axillary veins of many Amphibia, the veins 
of the wing of Bats, possess a rhythmical contractility, which, 
in combination with the disposition of their valves, assists the 
circulation of the blood. 

In Vertebrata of all classes, and in very diverse parts of 
the body, both veins and arteries occasionally break up into 
numerous branches of nearly equal size, which may or may 
not unite again into larger trunks. These are called retia 
mirabilia. 

Modifications of the Heart, — Great changes go on in the 
structure of the heart, pari pa^ssuvf ith. the modifications of the 
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rest of tlie circulatory system, in tlie development of the 
highest Vertebrata. The primitively simple tube becomes 
bent upon itself and divided from before backward into an 
aortic, or ventricular, and a venous, or auricular, portion. A 
median septum then grows inward, dividing the auricular and 
ventricular chan^bers into two, so that a right auricle and 
right veutocle become separated from a left auricle and left 
ventricle. A similar longitudinal division is effected in the 
cardiac aorta. The septa are so disposed in the auriculo-ven- 
tricular chamber that the right auricle communicates with the 
venous sac and the trunks of the vtacoral and body veins, 
while only the veins from the lungs enter into the left auricle. 
And the cardiac aorta is so divided that the left ventricle com- 
municates with the chief aortic trunk, the right with the pul- 
monary artery. Valves are developed at the auriculo- ventric- 
ular apertures and at the origins of the aortic and pulmonary 
trunks, and thus the course of the circulation is determined. 
The septum between the auricles remains incomplete for a 
much longer period than that between the ventricles — and 
the aperture by which the auricles communicate is called the 
foramen ovale. 

In the adult state of A.V63 and Jifammalici, the foramen 
ovale is closed; there is do direct communication between the 
arierial and venous cavities or trunks ; there is only one aortio 
arch ; and the pulmonary artery alone arises from the right 
ventricle. In the Grocodilia, the auricles and ventricles of 
opposite sides are completely separate ; but there are two 
aortic arches, aud one of these, the left, arises from the right 
ventricle along with the pulmonary artery. In all JieptUia, 
except Crocodiles, there is but one ventricular cavity, though 
it may be divided more or less distinctly into a cavu/n veno- 
sum and a cavum arteriosum. The auricles are completely 
separated (except in some Ohelonia), and the blood of the 
left auricle Hows directly into the cavum arteriosum, while 
that of the right passes immediately into the cavum wenosum. 
The aortio arches and the pulmonary artery all arise from the 
cavum venosum (or a special subdivision of that cavity called 
iha cavum pulmonale) ; the ostium of the pulmonary ari^ry 
being farthest from, and that of the right aortic arch nearest 
to, the cavum arteriosum. 

In all Amphibia, the spongy interior of the ventricle ia 
undivided, and the heart is trilocular, though the auricular 
ieptum is sometimes small and incomplete. In all Jfisces, ex- 
cept Jjfpidosiren, there is no auricular septum. In Amphi- 
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(KM8 the heart remains in its primitive state of a simple, con- 
tractile, undivided tube. 

In the Ganoidei, the Masmohranchil^ and the Amphibia^ 
the walls of the enlarged commencement of the cardiac aorta, 
called the bulbua aortoe^ contain striped muscular fibre, and 
are rhythmically contractile. 

The Ganoidei and Elasmohranchii possess, not merely the 
ordinary semilunar valves, at the junction between the ventri- 
cle and the cardiac aorta, but a variable number of additional 
valves, set, in transverse rows, upon the inner wall of the 
aortic bulb. 

The change of position which the heart and the great ves- 
sels of the highest Vertehrata undergo during embryonic life 
is exceedingly remarkable, and is repeated as we ascdnd in the 
series of adult vertebrates. 

At first, the heart of a mammal lies under the middle of 
the head, immediately behind the first visceral arches, in which 
the first pair of aortic arches ascends. As the other pairs of 
aortic arches are developed the heart moves backward ; but 
the fourth pair of aortic arches, by the modification of one of 
which the persistent aorta is formed, lies, at first, no farther 
back than the occipital region of the skull, to which, as we 
have seen above, the fourth pair of visceral arches belongs. 
As the two pairs of comua of the hyoid belong to the second 
and the third visceral arches, the larynx is probably developed 
within the region of the fourth and fifth visceral arches ; hence, 
the branches of the pneumogastric, with which it is supplied, 
must, originally, pass directly to their destination. But, as 
development proceeds, the aortic arches and the heart become 
altogether detached from the visceral arches and move back, 
until, at length, they are lodged deep in the thorax. Hence 
the elongation of the carotid arteries; hence also, as the 
larynx remains relatively stationary, the singular course, in 
the adult, of that branch of the pneumogastric, the recurrent 
laryngeal^ which primitively passed to the laryngeal region 
behind the fourth aortic arch, and consequently becomes 
drawn out into a long loop — the middle of it being, as it 
were, pulled back, by the retrogression of the aortic arch into 
the thorax. 

The Sloodr Corpuscles, — Corpuscles are contained in the 
blood of all Vertehrata, In Amjjhioxus they are all of one 
kind, colorless and nucleated. The genus Leptocephalus^ 
among the Teleostei, is said to possess the same peciiliarity ; 
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but, in all otber known VertebraCa, the blood contains corpus 
cles of two kinds. 

In Ichthyojtsida and Sauropeida, both kinds are nucleated ; 
but one set are colorlesa, and exhibit aniseboid movements, 
while the others are red, and do not display contractilitj-. 
Except in the Marsipobranchii, wbich have round blood-cor- 
puscles, the red corpuscles are oval. They attain a larger size in 
the perennibranchiate^mpAiftia than inany other Vertebrates. 

In Maminalia, the blood-corpuscles are also of two kinds, 
oolorless and red, the colorless possessing, and the red being 
devoid of, nuclei. It is but very rarely that a nucleated coi^ 
pusde, with a red color especially developed about the nu- 
cleus, b seen in Mammalian blood ; but such cases do occur ; 
and, from this and other circumstances, it is probable that the 
Mammalian red corpuscle is a free-colored nucleus. 

The colorless corpuscles of Mctmmalia are spheroidal, and 
eshibit amtcboid movements ; the red corpuscles are flattened, 
usually circular, but sometimes oval {CamelidtB) disks, devoid 
of contractility. 

Tlte Lymphatic System. — This system of vessels consists, 
chiefly, of one or two principal trunks, the thoracic duct, or 
ducts, which underlie the vertebral column, and communicate, 
anteriorly, with the superior venffi cavie, or with the veins 
which open into them. 

From these trunks, branches are given off, which ramify 
through all parts of the body, except the bulb of the eye, the 
cartilages, and the bones. In the higher Yeriebraia, the 
larger branches are like small veins, provided with definite 
coats, and with valves opening toward the larger trunks, while 
their terminal ramifications form a capillary net-work ; but, in 
the lower Vertebrates, the lymphatic channels assume the form 
of lai^ and irregular sinuses, which not unfrequently com- 
pletely surround the great vessels of the blood-system. 

The lymphatics open into other parts of the venous sys- 
tem besides the affluents of the superior cavse. In Fishes 
there are, usually, two caudal lymphatic sinuses whicli open 
into the commencement of the caudal vein. In the Frog, foui 
such sinuses communicate with the veins, two in the coccy- 
geal, and two in the scapular, region. The wails of these si 
nuses are muscular, and contract rhythmically, so that Ihey re- 
ceive the name of Jjffmjj/iatic hearts. The posterior pair of 
these hearts, or non-pulsating sinuses corresponding with 
them, are met with in Reptilia and Ave«, 
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Accumulations of indifferent tissue in the walls of some of 
the lymphatic sinuses are to be met with in Fishes ; but it is 
only in the Crocodiliaj among JReptilia^ that an accumulation 
of such tissue, traversed by lymphatic canals and blood-vessels, 
is apparent, as a Lymphatic gland^ in the mesentery. Birds 
possess a few glands in the cervical region; and, in Mam- 
media J they are found, not only in the mesentery, but in many 
parts of the body. 

The Spleen is substantially a lymphatic gland. The Thy^ 
mus — B. glandular mass with an internal cavity, but devoid of 
any duct — which is found in all Vertebrata except Amphioxus^ 
appears to belong to the same category. It is developed in 
the neighborhood of the primitive aortic arches, and is double 
in most of the lower Vertebrata^ but single in Mammalia. 

The nature of two other " ductless glands," the Thyroid 
ffland and the Suprarenal capsules, which occur very widely 
among the Vertebrata, is by no means well understood. 

The thyroid gland is a single or multiple organ, formed of 
closed folficles, and is situSeted near the root of the aorta, or 
the great lingual, or cervical, vessels which issue from it. 

The suprarenal capsules are follicular organs, often abun- 
dantly supplied with nerves, which appear to occur in Fishes, 
and are very constant in the higher Vertebrata, at the anterior 
ends of the true kidneys. 

The Jjymph Corpuscles, which float in the plasma of the 
lymphatic fluid, always resemble the colorless corpuscles of 
the blood. 

Tlie Respiratory Organs, — ^Vertebrated animals may pos- 
sess either branchiae for breathing the air contained in water, 
or lungs for atmospheric respiration; or they may possess 
both kinds of respiratory organs in combination. 

Except in Amphioxus, the branchiae are always lamellar, 
or filamentous, appendages of more or fewer of the visceral 
arches ; being sometimes developed only on the proper bran- 
chial arches, sometimes extending to the hyoidean arch, or 
(as would appear to be the case with the spiracular bran- 
chiae of some fishes) even to the mandibular arch. The bran- 
chiae are always supplied with blood by the divisions of the 
cardiac aorta ; and the dififerent trunks which carry the aerated 
blood away, unite to form the subvertebral aorta, so that all 
vertebrated animals with exclusively branchial respiration 
have the heart filled with venous blood. 

In the early life of many branchiated Vertebrata, the bran- 
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cbiffi project freely from the visceral arohes to wbicli they are 
attached, on the exterior of the body ; and in some Amphibia, 
such as the Asolotl {Siredon), tliey retain their form of exter- 
nal plume-like appendages of the neck throughout life. But 
in the adult life of most Fishes, and in the more advanced con- 
dition of the Tadpoles of the higher Amphibia, the brancluEe are 
internal, being composed of shorter processes, or ridges, which 
do not project beyond the outer edges of the branchial clefts; 
and, generally, become covered by an operculum developed 
from "the second visceral arch. 

The bing» of vertebrated animals are sacs, capable of being 
filled with air, and developed from the ventral wall of the 
pharynx, with which they remain connected by a shorter or 
longer tube, the tracliea, the division of this for each lung 
being a brone/itts. Venous blood is conveyed to them directly 
from the heart by the pulmonary arteries, and some * or all 
of the blood which they receive goes back, no less directly, to 
the same organ by the pulmonary veins. 

The vascular distribution thus described constitutes an es- 
sential part of the definition of a lung, as many fishes possess 
hollow sacs filled with air; and these saca are developed, oc- 
casionally, from the ventral, though more commonly from the 
dorsal, wall of the pharynx, oesophagus, or stomach. But 
such air-sacs — even when they remain permanently connected 
with the exterior by an open passage or pneumatic dttct — are 
air-bladders, and not lungs, because they receive their blood 
from the adjacent arteries of the body, and not direct from the 
heart, while their efi'erent vessels are connected only with the 
veins of the general circulation. 

The wall of each pulmonic air-sac is at first quite simple, 
but it soon becomes cellular by the sacculation of its parietes. 
In the lower pulmonated Vertehrata, the sacculation is more 
marked near the entrance of the bronchus ; and when the Itmg- 
sac is long, as in axo-uy A.mpkibia and in Snakes, the walls of 
the posterior end may retain the smooth condition of the em- 
bryonic lung. In Gnelonia and Crocodilia, the lung is com- 
pletely cellular throughout, but the bronchi do not give off 
branches in the lungs. In Birds, branches are given off at 
right angles ; and, from these, secondary branches, which lie 
^rallel with one another, and eventually anastomose. In 
Mammalia, the bronchi divide dichotomously into finer and 
finer bronchial tubes, which end in sacculated air-cells. 
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Blind air-sacs are given off from the surfaces of the lungs 
iu the ChamcBleonidoe^ and the principal bronchial tubes termi- 
nate in large air-sacs in Avea, 

The Larynx and the Syrinx, — ^The trachea is commonly 
kept open by complete, or incomplete, rings of cartilage, and 
the uppermost of these undergo special modifications, which 
convert them into a Larynx^ an organ which, under certain 
circumstances, becomes an instrument of voice. 

When completely developed, the larynx presents a ring- 
like cartilage called cricoid^ which lies at the summit of the 
trachea. With the anterior and dorsal edge of this, two aryt- 
enoid cartilages are movably articulated, and a thyroid cai> 
tilage of a V-shape, open behind, is articulated movably with 
its sides. Folds of the mucous membrane, containing elastic 
tissue, termed the vocal cords, stretch from the arytenoid car- 
tilages to the reentering angle of the thyroid cartilage, and 
between them lies a slit-like passage, the glottis. This is cov- 
ered by a cartilage, the epiglottis, attached to the reentering 
angle of the thyroid, and to the base of the tongue. Folds 
of mucous membrane, extending from the epiglottis to the 
arytenoid cartilages, are the aryepiglottic ligaments. The in- 
ner smrfaces of these end below in the false vocal cords, be- 
tween which and the true chordoe vocales lie recesses of the 
mucous membrane, the ventricles of the larynx. 

The chief accessory cartilages are the cartilages of San- 
toriniy attached to the summits of the arytenoid cartilages, 
and the cartilages of Wrisberg, which lie within the aryepi- 
glottic ligaments. 

Birds possess a larynx in the ordinary position ; but it is 
another apparatus, the lower larynx or syrinx, developed 
either at the end of the trachea, or at the commencement of 
each bronchus, which is their great vocal organ. 

27ie Mechanism of Hespiration, — ^The mechanism by which 
the agrating medium is renewed in these different respiratory 
organs is very various. Among branchiated Vertebrata, Am* 
phioxus stands alone in having ciliated branchial organs, which 
form a net-work very similar to the perforated pharyngeal wall 
of the Ascidians, Most Fishes breathe by taking aerated wa- 
ter in at the mouth, and then shutting the oral aperture, and 
forcing the water through the branchial clefts, when it flows 
over the branchial filaments. 

Pulmonated Vertebrata, which have the thoracic skeleton 
incomplete (as the Amphibia), breathe by distending their 
pharyngeal cavity with air ; and then, the mouth and nostrils 
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being shut, pumping it, bj the elevation of the hyoidean ap- 
paratus and floor of the pharynx, into the lungs. A Frog, there- 
fore, cannot breathe properly if its mouth is kept wide open. 

In most JRepHlia, and in all Aves and Mammalia, the ster- 
num and ribs are capable of moving in such a way as alter- 
nately to increase and diminish the capacity of the thoracico- 
abdominal cavity, and thereby to give rise to an inspiratory 
and expiratory flow of air. 

In the Heptilia, the elastic lungs dilate with the inspira- 
tory, and contract with the expiratory, act ; but, in Aves, the 
air rushes through the principal bronchial passages of the fixed 
and little distensible lungs, into the very dilatable and com- 
pressible air-sacs. From these the act of expiration expels it 
back through the principal bronchial passages to the trachea, 
and so out of the body. 

Both in Iteptilia (e. g., Chelonia) and in Aves, muscular 
fibres pass from the ribs to the surface of the lungs beneath 
the pleuroperitoneal membrane, and this rudimentary dia- 
phragm acquires a very considerable development in the Ha- 
titce, or struthious birds. So far as the contraction of these 
fibres tends to remove the ventral from the dorsal walls of the 
lungs, they must assist inspiration. But this diaphragmatic in- 
spiration remains far weaker than the sterno-costal inspiration. 

Finally, in the Mammalia, there are two equally-important 
respiratory pumps, the one sterno-costal, the other diaphrag- 
matic. The diaphragm, though it makes its appearance in 
Sauropsida, only becomes a complete partition between the 
thorax and the abdomen in mammals ; and, as its form is such 
that, in a state of rest, it is concave toward the abdominal 
cavity, and convex toward the thorax, the result of its con- 
traction, and consequent flattening, necessarily is to increase 
the capacity of the thorax, and thus pump the air into the 
elastic lungs, which occupy a large part of the thoracic cavity. 
When the diaphragm ceases to contract, the elasticity of the 
lungs is sufficient to expel the air taken in. 

Thus, mammals have two kinds of respiratory mechanism, 
either of which is efficient by itself, and may be carried on in- 
dependently of the other. 

Tlie Renal Organs, — The higher Vertehrata are all pro- 
vided with two sets of renal organs, the one existing only dur- 
ing the early foetal state, the other persisting throughout Hfe. 

The former are the Wolffian bodies, the latter the true 
j^idneys. 
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The Wolffian bodies make their appearance very early, on 
each side of the ventral aspect of the spinal region of the em- 
bryo, as small transversely-disposed tubuli, opening into a duct 
which lies upon their outer side, and enters, posteriorly, into 
the base of the allantois, and thence into the primitive cloaca 
with which that structure is connected. The Wolffian duct is 
one of the first-formed structures in the embryo, and precedes 
the tubuli. 

The Kidneys appear behind the Wolffian bodies, and, ap- 
parently, independently of them ; their ducts, the ureters^ are 
also distinct, but likewise terminate in the pelvic part of the 
allantois. Thus the urinary secretion passes into the allantois, 
and it is that portion of this organ which lies within the abdo- 
men, and becomes shut off from the rest by the constriction 
and obliteration of the cavity of an intermediate part, and its 
conversion into the urachus^ that gives rise to the urinary 
bladder. The ultimate secreting tubuli of both the Wolffian 
body and the kidney, are alike remarkable for ending in dila- 
tations which embrace convoluted capillaries — the so-called 
Malpighian tufts. Neither Wolffian bodies nor kidneys have 
been observed in Amphioxus, It is doubtful whether true 
kidneys are developed in Ichthyopsida^ or whether the so- 
called kidneys of these animals are not, rather, persistent Wolf- 
fian bodies. 

The ^Reproductive Organs. — ^These, in vertebrated animals, 
are primitively similar in both sexes, and arise on the inner 
side of the Wolffian bodies, and in front of the kidneys, in the 
abdominal cavity. In the female the organ becomes an ovari- 
um. This, in some few fishes, sheds its ova, as soon as they 
are ripened, into the peritoneal cavity, whence they escape by 
abdominal pores, which place that cavity in direct cpmmimi- 
cation with the exterior. In many fishes, the ovaries become 
tubular glands, provided with continuous ducts, which open 
externally, above and behind the anus. But, in all other Ver- 
tebratay the ovaries are glands without continuous ducts, and 
which discharge their ova from sacs, the Graafian follicles, 
successively developed in their solid substance. Nevertheless, 
these ova do not fall into the peritoneal cavity, but are con- 
veyed away by a special apparatus, consisting of the FaUopian 
tubes, which result from the modification of certain embryonic 
structures called the MuUerian ducts. 

The Mtillerian ducts are canals which make their appear- 
ance alongside the ducts of the Wolffian bodies, but, through- 
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out their whole extent, remniii distini't from theta. Their 
proximal ends lie close to tbe ovary, and become open and 
dilated to form the so-called oalia. Beyond these ostia they 
generally remain narrow for a spiice, but, toward their hinder 
openings into the genitu-urinary part o£ the cloaca, they com- 
monly dilate again. In all animals but the didclphous and 
monodelphouB Jifamtnalia, the Mullerian ducts undergo no 
further modiiication of any groat morphological importance ; 
but, in the monodelplious Mammalia, they become united, at 
& short distance in front of their posterior ends ; and then the 
segments between the latter and the point of union, or still 
farther forward, coalesce into one. By this process of conflu- 
ence the Mullerian ducts are primarily converted into a single 
vagina with two Mien opening into it ; but, in most of the 
Monodelphia, the two uteri also more or less completely coa- 
lesce, until both Mullerian ducts are represented by a. single 
vagina, a single uterus, and two Fallopian tubes. The didel- 
phous Mammalia have two vaginas which may, or may not, 
coalesce anteriorly for a short extent ; but the two uteri re- 
main perfectly distinct. So that what takes place in them is, 
probably, a differeutiation of each Mullerian duct into Fallo- 
pian tube, uterus, and vagina, with or without the union of 
the two latt«r, to the extent to which it is effected in tiie ear- 
lier stages of development in Monodelphia. The Wolffian 
ducts of the female either persist as canals, the so-called ca- 
nals of Gaertner, which open into the vagina, or disappear 
altogether. Remains of the Wolffian bodies constitute the 
parovaria, observable in certain female mammals. 



In the male vertebrate embryo, the testis, o 
productive oi^n, occupies the same position, in froot of tlie 
Wolffian body, as the ovary ; and, like the latter, is composed 
of indifferent tissue. In Amphioxus and in the Maraipo- 
branehii, this tissue appears to pass directly into spermatozoa ; 
but, in most Yertebrata, it acquires a saccular or tubular struct- 
ure, and from the epithelium of the sacs, or tubuli, the sperma- 
tozoa are developed. At first, the testis b as completely de- 
void of any excretory canal aa the ovary ; but, in the higtier 
vertebrates, this want is speedily supplied by the Wolffian 
body, cert^ain of the tubuli of which become continuous with 
the tubuli seminijeri, and constitute the vaaa recta, while the 
rest abort. The Wolffian duct thus becomes the vas deferens, 
or excretory duct of the testis ; and its anterior end, coiling on 
itself gives rise to the epididymis. A vesictila seminalis is a 
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diverticulum of the vas deferens, near its posterior end, which 
serves as a receptacle for the semen. 
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If the Wolffian bodies, the genitalia, and tlie alimentary 
canal of a vertebrate embryo, communicated with the exterior 
by apertures having the same relative position as the orfpina 
themselves, the anus would be in front and lowest, the Wolf- 
fian apertures behind and highest, and the genital apertures 
would lie between the two. But the anal, genital, and uri- 
nary apertures are found thus reliited only among certain 
groups of fishes, such as the Teleoatei. In all other Vertebrata 
there is either a cloaca, or common chamber, into which the 
rectum, genital, and urinary organs open ; or, the anus is a 
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distinct posterior and superior aperture, and the opening of a 
geiii to-urinary sinus, common to the urinary and reproductive 
organs, lies in front of it, separated by a more or less consid- 
erable perincBUtn. 

These conditions of adult Vertel/rata repeat the states 
through which the embryo of the highest vertebrates pass. 
At a very early stage, au involution of the external integu- 
ment gives rise to a cloaca, which receives the allantois, the 
ureters, the Wolffian and Mtlllerian ducts, in front, and the 
rectum behind. But, as development advancea, the rectal di- 
vision of the cloaca becomes shut off from the other, and opens 
by a separate aperture— the definitive antis, wliich thus ap- 
pears to be distinct, morphologically, from the anus of an osse- 
ous fish. For a time, the anterior, or genito-urinary part of 
the cloaca, is, to a certain extent, distinct from the rectal di- 
vision, though the two have a common termination ; and this 
condition is repeated in jLv.es, and in oruithodelphous Mam- 
malia, where the bladder, the genital ducts, and the ureters, all 
open separately from the rectum into a genito-urinary sinus. 

In the male sex, as development advances, thia genito- 
urinary sinus becomes elongated, muscular, and surrounded, 
where the bladder passes into it, by a peculiar gland, the pros- 
tate. It thus becomes converted into what are termed the 
fundus, and tieck of tJie bladder, with ihs prostatic and mem- 
branous portions of the urethia. Concomitantly with these 
changes, a process of the ventral wall of the cloaca makes its 
appearance, and is the mdiment of the intromittent organ, or 
penis. Peculiar erectile vascular tissue, developed within 
this body, ^ves rise to the median corpus spongiosum and 
tiie lateral corpora cavernosa. The penis gradually protrudes 
from the cloaca; and, while the corpns spongiosum terminates 
the anterior end of it, as the glands, the corpora cavernosa at- 
tach theraselveB, posteriorly, to the isehia. The under, or pos- 
terior, surface of the penis is, at first, simply grooved ; by de- 
grees the two sides of the groove unite, and form a complete 
tube embraced by the corpus spongiosum. The penialurithra 
is the result. 

Into the posterior part of thia penial urethra, wbioh is 
frjqnently dilated into the so-called hulbus uretkrcs, glands, 
called Cowper'a glands, commonly pour their secretion ; and 
the penial, membranous, and prostatic portions of the urethra 
(genito-urinaiy sinus) uniting into one tube, the male definitiee 
urethra is finally formed. 

In sqndry birds and reptiles, the penis remains in the con- 
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dition of a process of the ventral wall of the cloaca, grooved 
on one face. In ornithodelphous mammals the penial urethra 
is complete, but open behind, and distinct from the genito- 
urinary sinus. In the Didelphia the penial urethra and gen- 
ito-urinary sinus are united into one tube, but the corpora 
cavernosa are not directly attached to the ischium. 

Certain JReptilia possess a pair of eversible copulatory or- 
gans situated in integumentary sacs, one on each side of the 
cloaca, but it does not appear in what manner these penes 
are morphologically related to those of the higher Vertebrata. 

In the female sex, the homologue of a penis frequently 
makes its appearance as a clitoris^ but rarely passes beyond the 
stage of a grooved process with corpora cavernosa and corpus 
spongiosum — the former attached to the ischium, and the lat- 
ter developing a glans. But, in some few mammals (e. g., the 
Xtemuridce), the clitoris is traversed by a urethral canal. 

In no vertebrated animal do the ovaries normally leave the 
abdominal cavity, though they commonly forsake their primi- 
tive position, and may descend into the pelvis. But, in many 
mammals, the testes pass out of the abdomen through the 
inguinal canal, between the inner and outer tendons of the 
external oblique muscle, and, covered by a fold of peritonaeimi, 
descend temporarily or permanently into a pouch of the integ- 
ument — the scrotum. In their course they become invested 
with looped muscular fibres, which constitute the cremaster. 
The cremaster retracts the testis into the abdominal cavity, or 
toward it, when, as in the higher mammals, the inguinal canal 
becomes very much narrowed or altogether obliterated. In 
most mammals the scrotal sacs lie at the sides of, or behind, 
the root of the penis, but in the Didelphia the scrotum is sus- 
pended by a narrow neck in front of the root of the penis. 

In most mammals the penis is enclosed in a sheath of in- 
tegument, the preputium / and, in many, the septum of the 
corpora cavernosa is ossified, and gives rise to an os penis. 

In the female the so-called labia majora represent the scro- 
tal, the labia minora the preputial, part of the male organ of 
copulation. 

Organs not directly connected with reproduction, but in 
various modes accessory to it, are met with in many Verte- 
brata. Among these may be reckoned the integumentaiy 
pouches, in which the young are sheltered during their devel- 
opment in the male Pipefish {Syngnathus)^ in some female 
Amphibia {Nbtodelphys^ Pipa)^ and Marsupialia ; together 
with the mammary glands of the Mammalia, 




The Vertebratft are divisible into three primary groups or 
provinces : the Ickthyopsida, the Saufopsida, ana the Mam- 
malia. 

I. — The lohthyopBida 

1, Have the epidennic exoskeleton either absent, or very 
slightly represented. 

3. The spinal column may persist as a notochord with a 
membranous sheath, or it may exhibit various degrees of 
cboadrification or ossification. When the vertebrie are dis- 
tinct, their centra have no epiphyses. 

3. The skull may be incomplete and membranous, more 
or less cartilaginous, or osseous. Whea membrane bonea are 
developed in connection with it, there is a large paraaphenoid. 
The basisphenoid is always small, if it be not absent. 

4. The occipital condyle may be absent, or single, or 
double. When there are two occipital condyles they belong 
to the es-occipital region, and the basi-occipital region is un- 
ossified or very imperfectly ossified. 

5. The mandible may be absent, or be represented only by 
cartilage. If membrane bones are developed in connection 
■with it, there is usually more than one on each side. The 
articular element may be ossified or not, and may be con- 
nected with the skull by the intermediation of a quadrate and 
a hyomandibular element, or by a single fixed plate of carti- 
lage representing both these and the ptery go-palatine arch. 
A stapes may be present or absent. 

C. The alimentary canal may or may not terminate in a 
oloaca. When there i.i no cloaca, the rectum opens in front of 
the urinary organs, 

7. The blood-corpuBL'los are always nucleated, and the 
heart may be tubular, bilocular, or triiocular. 
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8. There are never fewer than two aortic arches in the 
adult. 

9. Respiration takes place by branchiae during part, or the 
whole, of life. 

10. There is no thoracic diaphragm. 

11. The urinary organs are permanent Wolffian bodies. 

12. The cerebral hemispheres may be absent, and are 
never united by a corpus callosum. 

13. The embryo has no amnion, and, at most, a rudimen- 
tary allantois. 

14. There are no mammary glands. 

IL — The Sauropsida 

1. Almost always possess an epidermic exoskeleton in the 
form of scales or feathers. 

2. The centra of the vertebrae are ossified, but have no 
terminal epiphyses. 

3. The skull has a completely ossified occipital segment, 
and a large basisphenoid. No separate parasphenoid exists 
in the adult. The proOtic is always ossified, and either 
remains distinct from the epiotic and opisthotic throughout 
life, or unites wdth them only after they have anchylosed with 
adjacent bones. 

4. There is always a single, convex, occipital condyle, into 
which the ossified ex-occipitals and basi-occiptal enter in vari- 
ous proportions. 

5. The mandible is always present, and each ramus con- 
sists of an articular ossification, as well as of several mem- 
brane bones. The articular ossification is connected with the 
skull by a quadrate bone. The apparent " ankle-joint" is situ- 
ated, not between the tibia and the astragalus, as in all Mam- 
malia^ but between the proximal and the distal divisions of 
the tarsus. 

6. The alimentary canal terminates in a cloaca. 

7. The heart is trilocular or quadrilocular. Some of the 
blood-corpuscles are always red, oval, and nucleated. 

8. The aortic arches are usually two or more, but may be 
reduced to one, which then belongs to the right side. 

9. Respiration is never effected by means of branchiae, but, 
after birth, is performed by lungs. The bronchi do not branch 
dichotomously in the lungs. 

10. A thoracic diaphragm may exist, but it never forms 
a complete partition between the thoracic and the abdominal 
viscera. 
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11. The Wolffian bodies are replaced, functionally, bj per* 
manent kidneys. 

12. The cerebral hemispheres are never united by a corpus 
callosum. 

13. The reproductive organs open into the cloaca, and the 
oviduct is a Fallopian tube, which presents a uterine dilata- 
tion in the lower part of its course. 

14. All are oviparous, or ovoviviparous. 

15. The embryo has an amnion, and a large respiratory 
allantois, and is developed at the expense of the massive 
vitellus of the egg, 

16. There are no mammary glands. 

m. — ^The Mammalia 

1. Always possess an epidermic exoskeleton in the form of 
hairs. 

2. The vertebrae are ossified, and (except in the omith(h 
ddphidS their centra have terminal epiphyses. 

3. All the segments of the brain-case are completely ossi- 
fied. No distinct parasphenoid exists in the adult. The proOtic 
ossifies, and unites with the epiotic and opisthotic before these 
coalesce with any other bone. 

4. There are always two occipital condyles, and the basi- 
occipital is well ossified. 

5. The mandible is always present, and each ramus con- 
sists (at any rate, in the adult) of a single membrane bone, 
which articulates with the squamosal. The quadrate bone, 
and the supra-stapedial element of the hyoidean arch, are con- 
verted into a malleus and an incus, so that, with the stapes^ 
there are, at fewest, three ossicula auditHs. 

6. The alimentary canal may, or may not, terminate in a 
cloaca. When it does not, the rectum opens behind the 
genito-urinary organs. 

7. The heart is quadrilocular. Some of the blood-cor- 
puscles are always red and non-nucleated. 

8. There is only one aortic arch which lies on the left side. 

9. Respiration is never effected by means of branchiae, but, 
after birth, is performed by lungs. 

10. There is a complete diaphragm. 

11. The Wolffian bodies are replaced by permanent kidneys. 

12. The cerebral hemispheres are united b}' a corpus cal- 
losum. 

13. The reproductive organs may, or may not, open into a 
cloaca. The oviduct is a Fallopian tube. 
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14. The embryo has an amnion and allantois. 

15. Mammary glands supply the young with nourishment. 

The Ichthyopsida. — Class I. — Pisces. 

The class of Fishes contains animals which vary so much 
in their grade of organization, and in their higher forms so 
closely approach the Amphibia^ that it is difficult to draw up 
any definition which shall be at once characteristic and diag- 
nostic of them. But they are the only vertebrated animals 
which possess median fins supported by fin-rays ; and in 
which the limbs, when present, do not exhibit that division 
into brachium, antebrachium, and manus, which i3 found in all 
other Vertehrata, 

The presence of the peculiar integmentary organs con- 
stituting what is known as the system of mucous canals and 
the organs of the lateral line {supra^ p. 79 ), is highly charac- 
teristic of Fishes, though these organs cannot be said to exist 
m the entire class. 

The class Pisces is divisible into the following primary groups : 
A. The notochord extends to the anterior end of the body. There are no 
skull, brain, auditory, or renal organs, such as exist in the higher Verte- 
brata. The heart is a simple tube, and the liver is saccular. (Lkpto- 
CABDiA. Haeckel.) 

I. — Pharyngohranchiu 

B The notochord ends behind the pituitary fossa. A skull, brain, auditory, 
and renal organs are developed. The heart is divided into auricular and 
ventricular .chambers. The liver has the ordinary structure. (Pachy- 
CARDiA. Hck.) 

a. The nasal sac is single, and has a median external aperture. Neither 

mandibles nor limb arches are developed. (Monorhina, Hck.) 

II. — MarsipobrancMi, 

b. There are two nasal sacs with separate apertures. Mandibles and 

limb arches are developed. {AmpMrMna. Hck.) 
a. The nasal passages do not communicate with the cavity of the 
mouth. There are no lungs, and the heart has but one auricle. 
a. The skull is devoid of membrane bones. 

m. — Maamobranchif, 

p. Membrane bones are developed in relation with the skull. 

1. The optic nerves form a chiasma, and there are several 

rows of valves in the aortic bulb. 

rV. — Ganoidei, 

2. The optic nerves simply cross, and there is only one 

row of valves in the aortic bulb. 

V. — Teleostei, 

6. The nasal passages communicate with the oral cavity. There 
are lungs, and the heart has two auricles. 

VI. — Dipnoi. 
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I. The PHAKTNGOBEANCHn. — This order contains but one 
species of fish, the remarkable Lancelet, or AmphioxuB lanoeo- 
lotus, which lives in sand, at moderate depths in the sea, in 
many parts of the world. It is a small, semitraDspareDt crea- 
ture, pointed at both ends, as its name implies, and possessing 
no limbs, nor any hard epidermic or dermal covering. 

The dorsal and caudal regions of the body present a low 
median fold of integument, which is the sole representative of 
the system of the median fins of other fishes. The mouth 

iFig, 38, A, a) is a proportionally large oval aperture, which 
iea behind, as well as below, the anterior termination of the 
body, and has its long axis directed longitudinally. Its mar- 
gins are produced into delicate ciliated teutacles, supported by 
semi-cartilaginous filaments, which are attached to a hoop of the 
same texture placed around the margins of the mouth (Fig. 
29,/, g). These probably represent the labial cartilages of 
other fishes. The oral aperture leads into a large and dilated 
pharynx, the walla of ■which are perforated oy numerous 




clefts, and richly ciliated, so that it resembles the pliarynx of 
an Ascidian (Fig. 38, B,/, ff). This great pharynx is con 
nected with a simple gastric cavity which passes intr i. 
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fltraight intestine, ending in the anal aperture, which is eitit- 
ated at the root of the tail at a little to the left of the me- 
dian lino (Pig. 28, A, f). The raucous membrane of the in- 
testine is ciliated. 

An aperture called the abdominal pore (Fig. 38, A, e), 
phiced in front of the anus, leads into a relatively spacious 
cavity, ■which is continued forward, on each side of the 
pharynx, to near the oral aperture. The water which is con- 
stantly propelled into the phiirynx by its ciha, and those of 
the tentacles, is driven out through the branchial clefts, and 
makes its exit by the abdominal pore. 

The liver (Fig. 38, A, d) is a saccular diverticuhira of the 
intestine, the apex of ■which is turned forward. 
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The esistence of distinct kidneys is doubtful ; and the re- 
productive organs are simply quadrate glandular masses, 
attached in a row, on each side of tlie walla of the visceral 
cavity, into which, when ripe, they pour their contents. 

The heart retains the tubular condition which it possesses 
in the earliest embryonic stage only, io other Yerteijrata. 
The blood brought back from the body and from the ali- 
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mentarj canal enters a pulsatile carUinc trunk, wliicii rims 
along the middle of the baae of the pharynx, and senda 
branches up on each side. The two moat anterior of these 
pass directly to the dorsal aorta ; the others enter into the 
ciliated bars which separate the branchial slits, and, therefore, 
are so many branchial arteries. Contractile dilatations are 
placed at the bases of these branchial arteries. On the dorsal 
side of the pharynx the blood is poured, by the two anterior 
trunks, and by the branchial veins which carry away the 
aSrated blood from the branchial bars, into a great longi- 
tudinal trunk, or dorsal aorta, bj which it is distributed 
throughout the body. 

Notwithstanding the extremely rudimentary condition of 
the liver, it is interesting to observe that a contractile trunk, 
which brings back the blood of the intestine, is distributed on 
the hepatic sac after the manner of a portal vein. The blood 
13 collected again into another contractile trunk, which repre- 
sents the hepatic vein, and is continued into the cardiac trunk 
at the base of the branchial sac. Tbe corpuscles of the blood 
are all colorless and nucleated. 

The skeleton is in an extremely rudimentary condition, the 
spinal column being represented by a notochord, which extends 
throughout the whole length of the body, and terminates, at 
each extremity, in a point (Fig, 38). The investment of the 
notochord ia wholly membranoiis, as are the boundary- walls of 
the neural and visceral chambers, so that there is no appearance 
of vertebral centra, arches, or ribs. A longitudinal series of 
small semi-oar tilaginous rc^-like bodies, which lie above the 
neural canal, represent either neural spines or fin-rays (Fig. 
38, B, 6), Neither is there a trace of any distinct skull, jaws, 
or hyoidean apparatus ; and, indeed, the neural chamber, which, 
occupies the place of the skull, has a somewhat smaller capacity 
than a segment of the spinal canal of equal length. 

There are no auditory organs, and it is doubtful if a ciliated 
sac, which exists in the middle line, at the front part of the 
cephalic region (Fig. 29, a), ought to he considered as an olfac- 
tory organ. 

The myelon traverses the whole length of the spinal canal, 
and ends anteriorly without enlarging into a brain. From 
its rounded termination nerves are given off to the oral region, 
and to the rudimentary eye or eyes (Fig. 26, 6, c). 

According to M. Kowalewsky,* who has recently studied 

* " Ufmotres do I'Acad^mie Imp^iiale dea Sdcnoes de Si Peteraborg," 
18BT. 
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the development of Amphioxus, tlie vitellua undergoes com- 
plete seg mentation, and is converted into a hollow sphere, the 
walls of which are formed of a aingie layer of nucleated cells. 
The wall of the one moiety of the sphere is nest pushed in, as 
it were, mitil it comes into contact with the other, thus re- 
ducing the primitive cavity io nothing, but giving rise to a 
secondary cavity, surrounded by a double membrane. The 
operation is, in substance, just the same as that hy which a 
double nightcap is made fit to receive the head. The blasto- 
derm now acquirea cilia, and becomes nearly spherical again, 
the opening into the secondary cavity being reduced to a small 
aperture at one pole, which eventually becomes the anus. 
fit KowalewsW points out the resemblance, amounting almost 
to identity, of ibe embryo at this stage with that of many 
Inverte^ata. 

One lace of the spheroidal blastoderm becomes flattened, 
and gives rise to laminm dorsales, which unite in the charao- 
teristically vertebrate iiishion ; and the notochord appears 
between and below them, and very early extends forward be- 
yond the termination of the neural canal. The neural canal 
remains in communication with the exterior, for a long tiraej 
by a minute pore at its anterior Dxtremity. The mouth arises 
as a circular aperture, developed upon the right side of the 
anterior end of the body, by the coalescence of the two layers 
of the blastoderm, and the subsequent perforation of the disk 
formed by this coalescence. The branchial apertures arise by a 
similar process which takes place behind the mouth ; and they 
are, at iirst, completely exposed on the surface of the body. But, 
before long, a longitudinal fold is developed upon each side, and 
grows over the branchial apertures. The two folds eventually 
coalesce on the ventral side, leaving only the abdominal pore 
open. One cannot but be struck with the resemblance of these 
folds to the processes of integument which grow over the bran- 
chife of the amphibian larva ; and, in like manner, enclose a cavi- 
ty which communicates with the exterior only by a single pore. 

In a great many of the characters which have been enu- 
merated — as, for example, in the entire absence of a distinct 
skull and brain, of auditory organs, of kidneys, of a. cham- 
bered heart ; in the presence of a saccular liver, of ciliated 
branchisB and alimentary canal ; and in the extension of the 
notochord forward to the anterior end of the body — AmpM- 
OXU8 differs from every other vertebrated animal. Hence 
Prof. Haeckel has proposed to divide the Vertebrata into 
two primary groups — the Leptocardia, containing Amphi- 
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oxus/ anj the Paehycardia, comprisiog all other VerieJrata. 
The great peculiaritiea in the development of Amphioxue, 
and the many analogies with iovertebrate animals, particu- 
larly the Asciclians, which it presents, lend much support to 
this proposition. 

No fossil form allied to Amiihioxua ia known. 

II. The MAHSiPOBitANoHii. — In this order of the class 
Pisces tlie integument is devoid of scales or bony plates. 

The spinal column consists of a thick persistent notochord 
enveloped in a shealh, but devoid of vertebral centra. The 
neural arches and the ribs may be represented by cartilages, 
and there is a distinct skull presenting cartilage at least in its 
base, and retaining many of the characters of the fcetal cra- 
nium of the higher Vertebrata. The notochord termioatea in 
a point in the base of this cartilaginous skull behind the pitui- 
tary body; and the akuU is not movable upon the spinal col- 
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nmn. There are no jaws ; but the palatopterygoid, the quad- 
rate, the hyoraandibular, and the hyoidean apparatus of higher 
Vertebrataj are imperfectly represented (Fig. 30, /*, ^, h). In 
some genera a basket-like cartilaginous apparatus strengthens 
the walls of the oral cavity ; whQe, in others, such a framework 
supports the gill-sacs. 

The Marsipobranchii possess neither the pectoral nor the 
pelvic pair of limbs, nor their arches. Homy teeth may be 
developed upon the roof of the palate, or upon the tongue, or 
may be supported by peculiarly developed labial cartilages. 
The alimentary canal is simple and straight, and the liver is 
not sac-like, but resembles that organ in other Vertebrata. 

The heart has the usual piscine structure, consisting of a 
single auricle preceded by a venous sinus, a single ventricle, 
and an aortic bulb, all separated from one another by valves. 
This heart is contained in a pericardium, the cavity of which 
communicates with that of the peritonaeum. 

In Myxine the portal vein is rhythmically contractile. 

The cardiac aorta, which is continued from the bulb, dis- 
tributes its branches to the respiratory organs. These consist 
of antero-posteriorly flattened sacs, which communicate directly 
or indirectly, on the inner side, with the pharynx, and, exter- 
nally, with the surrounding medium. 

In the Lamprey there are seven sacs, upon each side, which 
open externally by as many distinct apertures. Internally, 
they communicate with a long canal, which lies beneath the 
oesophagus and is closed behind, while anteriorly it communi- 
cates freely with the cavity of the mouth (Fig. 32, Pr), 

The kidneys are well developed, and have the ordinary ver- 
tebrate structure, while the ureters open behind the rectum. 

The brain, though very small, is quite distinct from the 
myelon, and presents all the great divisions found in the high- 
er Vertebrata — ^that is to say, a fore-brain, mid-brain, and hind- 
brain. The fore-brain is further divided into rhinencephala, 
solid prosencephalic lobes, and a thalamencephalon ; the hind- 
brain, into metencephalon and myelencephalon (Fig. 31). 

The auditory organ is simpler than in other fishes, possess- 
ing only two semicircular canals and a sacculated vestibule in 
the Lamprey. In Myxine the whole organ is represented by 
a single circular membranous tube, without further distinction 
into canals and vestibule. 

The Marsipobranchii difiFer remarkably, not only from the 
fishes which lie above them, but from all other vertebrate ani- 
mals, in the characters of the olfactory organ, which consists of 
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sac placed in tlie middle liae of the bead, and having a sin- 
s, median, external aperture. In all other Ytrtelrata there 
3 two nasal sacs. In the Laniprej-s, the nasal sac terminates 
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blindly below and behind, but in the Hags (Mip^tne), it opens 
into the pharynx. In no other fishes, except Lepitloeiren, does 
the oUactory apparatus communicate with, the cavity of the 
mouth. 

The reproductive organs of the MarsipobranchU are solid 
plates suspended beneath the spinal column, and they have no 
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ducts, but shed their contenta into the abdomeD, whence they 
pass out by an abdominal pore. In tlie early stages of their 
development the Lampreys present some singTihir resemblances 




to the Amphibia. They also undergo a metamorphosis, l.Le 
young JPetromyzon being so unlike the parent, that it was, un- 
til lately, regarded as a distinct genus — A.mtnoc<£tea. But 
the young Lampreys never possess external branchiid filaments 
or spiraciila. 

The Marsipohranehii are inhabitanta of both fresh and salt 
water. The Mysinoids are remarkable for their parasitic hab- 
its — the Hag boring its way into the bodies of other fishes, 
such as the Cod, No fossil Manipobranchii are known. This 
circumstance may, in part, be due to the perishableness of 
their bodies ; though homy teeth, like those of the Lampreys, 
might have been preserved under favorable circumstances. 

in. The E]:.AsMOBRAXCHn, — ^This order contains the Sharks, 

tbe Rays, aod the Ohimcera, 

The integument may be naked, and it never possesses scales 
like those of ordinary fishes; but, very commonly, it is devel- 
oped into papilla, which become calcified, and give rise to 
toothlike structures ; these, when they are very small and close- 
set, constitute what is called shagreen. When larger and more 
scattered, they form dermal plates or tubercles ; and when, as 
in many cases, they take the form of spines, these are called 
dermal defence*, and, in a fossil state, ichthyodorviites. All 
these constitute what has been called a ";j?acojrf exoskeleton y " 
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and, in minute structure, they precisely resemble teeth, as has 
been already explained. The protruded surfaces of the dermal 
defences are frequently ornamented with an elegant sculptur- 
ing, which ceases upon that part of the defence which is im- 
bedded in the skin. The dermal defences are usually implanted 
in front of the dorsal fins, but may be attached to the tail, or, 
in rare cases, lie in front of the paired fins. 

The spinal column exhibits a great diversity of structure : 
from a persistent notochord exhibiting little advance upon that 
of the Marsipohranchii^ or having mere osseous rings devel- 
oped, in its walls, to complete vertebrae, with deep conical an- 
terior and posterior concavities in their centra, and having the 
primitive cartilage more or less completely replaced by concen- 
tric, or radiating, lamellae of bone. In the Rays, indeed, the 
ossification goes so far as to convert the anterior part of the 
vertebral column into one continuous bony mass. 

The neural arches are sometimes twice as numerous as the 
centra of the vertebrae, in which case the added arches are 
termed intercrural cartilages. 

The terminal part of the notochord is never enclosed with- 
in a continuous bony sheath, or urostyle. The extremity of 
the vertebral column is generally bent up, and the median fiin- 
rays which lie below it are, usually, much longer than those 
which lie above it, causing the lower lobe of the tail to be 
much larger than the upper. Elasmobranchs with tails of 
this conformation are truly heterocercal^ while those in which 
the fin-rays of the tail are equally divided by the spinal col- 
umn, or nearly so, are diphycercal (p. 21). The Monkfish 
(Squatina) and many other Ela^mohranchii are more diphy- 
cercal than heterocercal. 

The ribs are always small, and may be quite rudimentary. 

The skull is composed of cartilage, in which superficia] 
pavement-like deposits of osseous tissue may take place, but 
it is always devoid of membrane bone. When movable 
upon the spinal column, it articulates therewith by two con- 
dyles. 

In its general form and structure, the cartilaginous skull 
of an JElasmobranch corresponds with the skull of the verte- 
brate foetus in its cartilaginous state, and there are usually 
more or less extensive membranous fontanelles in its upper 
walls. The ethmoidal region sends horizontal plates over the 
nasal sacs, the apertures of which retain their embryonic situ- 
ation upon the under-surface of the skull. 

Neither premaxillae nor maxillae are present, the " jaws " 



of an Elasmobrancli consisting, exclusively, of cartilaginous 
representatives of the primary pala to-quadrate arch and of 
Meckel's cartilage. 

The former of these, the so-called upper jaw, may either 
be represented, as in the Chimcera. (Fig. 33), by the anterior 
portion (_B, J)) of a triangular cartilaginous lamella, which 
stretches out from the sides of the base of the skull, and is 
continuous with the representative of the hyomaiidibular bus- 
penaorium ; or there may be, on each side, a cartilaginous bar 
niovably articulated in front with the fore-part of the skull ; 
and, posteriorly, furnishing a ooudyle, with which the ramus 
of the lower jaw, representing Meckel's cartilage, articulates. 

In the latter case, which is that met with in the Sharks 
and Rays (Figs. 34 and 35), a single cartilaginous rod (y) is 
movably articulated witb the skull, in the region of the peri- 
otic capsule, upon each side ; and, by its opposite extremity, 
is connected hy ligamentous fibres both with the palato- 
quadrate (A) and with the mandibular or Meckelian cartilage 
{Mil). This cartilaginous s-ttspensoriuin represents the hyo* 
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mandibular and the symplectic bones of the Teleostet, and 
gives attachment to the hyoidean apparatus {Wij). The lat- 
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ter coDsists of a lateral arcb upon each siJe, united with its 
fellow, and with the branchial arches, hy the intermediation 
of medial basal elements below ; and it is succeeded by a 
variable Dumber of similar arches, which support the branchial 
apparatus. 

From the hjoidean and from the branchial arches carti- 
laginous filaments pass directly outward, and support the walla 
of the branchial sacs. Superficial cartilages, which lie par- 
allel with the branchial archea, are sometimes superimposed 
upon these. There are no operctJar bones, though cartilagin- 
ous filaments which take their place (Fig. 3i, Op) may be 
connected with the hyomandibular cartilage; and, in the 
great majority of the Etaamohranchn, the apertures of the 
gill-sacs are completely exposed. But in one group, the 
Ghimcera, a great fold of membrane extends back Jrom the 
suspensorial apparatus, and hides the external gill-apertures. 

lArge accessoiy cartilages, called labial, are developed at 
the sides of the gape in many £jlasmoljranchii. (Figs. 34 and 
35, i, i, I) 

The pectoral arch consists of a single, cartilage on each 
side. The two become closely united together in the ventral 
median line, and are not directly connected with the skull. 
The pelvis is also represented by a pair of cartilages, which 
may coalesce, and are invariably abdominal in position. 

There are always two pairs of lateral fins corresponding 
with the anterior and posterior limbs of theliiglier Verlebrata. 
The pectoral fins, the structure of which has already been de- 
scribed, are always the larger, and sometimes attain an enor- 
mous size relatively to the body. 

In these fishes, teeth are developed only upon the mucous 
membrane which covers the palato-quadrate cartilage and the 
mandible. They are never implanted in sockets, and they 
vary greatly in form and in number. 

In the Sharks they are always numerous, and their crowns 
are usually triangular and sliarp, with or without serrations 
and lateral cusps. As a rule, the anterior teeth on each side 
have more acute, tbe posterior more obtuse crowns. In the 
Port Jackson shark (C'es(rac(0?i), however, the anterior teeth 
are not more acute than the most obtuse teeth of the others, 
while the middle teeth acquire broad, nearly flat, ridged 
crowns, and tie hindermost teeth are similar but smaller. 
The Rays usually have somewhat obtusely- pointed teeth, but 
in Myhohates, the middle teeth have transversely-elongated. 
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teeth are fitted closely by their edges into a pavement. In 
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Aetobatia only the tniJdle transversely elongated teeth remain, 
la the Sharks and Rays the teeth are developed from papillie, 

idges, situated at the bottom of a deep fold within the mu- 

B membrane' of the jaw. The teeth come to the edge of 
the jaw, and, as they are torn away or worn down by use, 
they are replaced by others, developed, in successive rows, 
from the bottom of the groove. No such successive develop- 
ment takes place in the CAimwra. 

4s in other fishes, there are no salivary glands. The wide 
oesophagus leads into a stomach which is usually spacious and 
sac-like, but sometimes, as in Ohimeera,m&j be hardly distinct 
from the rest of the alimentary canal. No diverticulum filled 
with air, and constituting a swimming-bladder, as in Ganoid 
md many Teleostean fishes, is connected with either the cesoph- 
igus, or the stomach, though a rudiment of this structure has 
lately been discovered in some Elasmobrancha. 

The intestine is short, and usually commences by a dilata- 
tion separated from the stomach by a pyloric valve. This 
duodenal segment of the intestine is usually known as the 
£uraa Sutiana. It receives tlie hepatic and pancreatic ducts, 
and, in the fcetus, the vitelline duct. Beyond this part, the 
absorptive area of the mucous membrane of the small intes- 
tines is increased by the production of that njembraae into a 
fold, the so-called spiral valve, the fixed edge of whidi usually 
runs spirally along the wall of the intestine. In some sharks 
{Carcnarias, GaTeocerdo) the fixed edge of the fold runs 
straight and parallel with the axis of the intestine, and the 
fold is rolled up upon itself into a. cylindrical spiral. 

The short rectum terminates in the front part of a cloaca, 
which is common to it and the ducts of the renal and the re- 
productive organs. The peritoneal cavity communicates with 
that of the pericardium in front, and, behind, opens externally 
by two abdominal pores. The heart presents a single auricle, 
receiving the venous blood of the body from a. sinus venosus. 
There is a single ventricle, and the walls of the aortic bulb con- 
tain striped muscular fibres, and are rhythmically contractile, 
pulsating as regularly as those of the auricle and ventricle. 

The interior of the bulb exhibits not merely a single row 
of valves at the ventriculo-bulbous aperture, but several other 
transverse rows of semilunar valves, which are attached to the 
walls of the bulb itself, and at its junction with the aorta. 
These valves must be of great importance in giving full efTect 
to the propulsive force eserted by the muscular wall of the 
bulb. 
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In a. good many SHasmohranchii there is a spiracle, or 
Bperture leading into the cavity of tlie month, on the upper 
Bide of the head, in front of the suspensorium. From this 
Bperture (which, according to the observations of Pwjf. W^- _ 




3 of the first visceral cleft of the embryo), 
as well 83 from the proper branchial clefts, long branchial fila- 
ments protrude, in the foetal state. These disappear in the 
adult, the respiratory orgaiis of which are flattened pouches, 
with traversely-plaited walls, from five to seven in number. 
They open by external clefts npon the sides (Sharks and Vki- 
tncera), or under-surface (Rays), of the neck, and, by internal 
apertures, into the pharynx. 

The anterior wall of the anterior sac is supported by the 
liyoidean arch. Between the posterior wall of the fast, and 
the anterior wall of the second sac, and between the adjacent 
walla of the other sacs, a.branchial arch with its radiating car- 
tilages is interposed. Hence the byoidean arch supports one 
series of branchial plates or laminro; while the sucoeeding 
branchial arches, except the last, bear two series, separated by 
a septum, consisting of the adjacent walls of two sacs with the 
interposed branchial skeleton. 

The cardiac aorta, a trunk which is the continuation of the 
bulb of the aorta, distributes the blood to the vessels of these 
Bacs ; and it is there agrated by the water which is taken in at 
the mouth and forced through the pharyngeal apertures, out- 
ward. 
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The kidneys of the Elasmobrmichii do not extend so far 
forward as those oE most other fishes. The ureters generally 
become dilated near their terminations, and open by a common 
urinary canal into the cloaca behind the rectum. 

The brain is well developed. It usually presents a large 
cerebellum, overlying tho fourth ventricle, the side-wails of 
which (corpora reati/brmia) are singularly folded (Fig. 37, A,, 
a) ; and moderate-sized optio lobes, whicli are quite distinct 
from the oonspicuoua thalamencephalon, or vesicle of the third 
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ventricle. The third ventricle itself is a relatively wide and 
short cavity, which sends a prolongation forward, on each side, 
into a large, single, transversely-elongated mass (Fig. 37, a), 
which is usually regarded as the result of the coalescence of 
the cerebral hemispheres, but is perhaps, more properly, to be 
considered as the thickened termination of the primitive en- 
cephalon, in which the lamina terminalis and the hemispheres 
are hardly differentiated. The large olfactory lobes are usually 
prolonged into pedicle?, which dilate into great ganglionic 
masses where they come into contact with the olfactory sacs 
(Fig. 37, A,^ s). The latter always open upon the under-sur- 
face of the head. A cleft, which extends from each nasal aper- 
ture to the margin of the gape, is the remains of the embryonic 
separation between the naso-frontal process and the maxillo- 
palatine process, and represents the naso-palatine passage of 
the higher Vertebrata. The optic nerves fuse into a complete 
chiasm a (Fig. 37, JB,, ch), as in the higher Vertebrata. In 
some Sharks, the eye is provided with a third eyelid or nictitat- 
ing membrane, moved by a single muscle, or by two muscles, 
arranged in a manner somewhat similar to that observed in 
birds. In both Sharks and Rays, the posterior surface of the 
sclerotic presents an eminence which articulates with the ex- 
tremity of a cartilaginous stem proceeding from the bottom of 
the orbit. 

Except in Chhncera^ the labyrinth is completely enclosed 
in cartilage. In the Raj's, the anterior and posterior " semi- 
circular " canals are circular, and open by distinct narrow ducts 
into the vestibular sac. In the other jE lasmobranchii they are 
arranged in the ordinary way. A passage, leading from the 
vestibular sac to the top of the skull, and opening there by a 
valvular aperture, represents the canal by which, in the verte- 
brate embryo, the auditory involution of the integument is at 
first connected with the exterior. 

The testes are oval, and are provided with an epididymis 
and vas deferens, as in the higher Vertebrata. The vas def- 
erens of each side opens into the dilated part of the ureter. 
Attached to the ventral fins of the male are peculiar append- 
ages, termed claspers. 

The ovaria are rounded, solid organs. There are usually 
two, but in some cases, as in the Dogfishes and nictitating 
Sharks, the ovary is single and symmetrical. The oviducts 
are true Fallopian tubes, which communicate freely with the 
abdominal cavity at their proximal ends. Distally, they dilate 
into uterine chambers, which unite and open into the cloaca. 
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Tlie eggs are very large, and comparatively few. 

The Dogfishes, the Rave, and the Ckimcera, are oviparouB, 
and lay eggs, enclosed in hard, leathery casen ; the ethers are 
viviparous, and, in certain species of Muglelvs {Imma) and Car- 
charias, a rudimentary placenta is formed, the vascular walls 
of the umbilical sac becoming plaited, and interdigitating with 
similar folds of the wall of the uterus. 

The embryos of most Elasiuobranchs are, at first, provided 
with long estemal branchial filaments, which proceed from the 
periphery of the spiracle, as well as from most of the branchial 
arches. These disappear, and are functionally replaced by 
internal gills as development advances. 

The Elasmobranchii are divided into two groups, the Solo- 
cejihaJi and the Plagiostomi. 

In the ffolQcephali, the palato-quadrate and suspeneorial 
cartilages are united with one another and with the skull into 
a continuous cartilaginous plate ; the branchial clefts are gov- 
ered by an opercular membrane. The teeth are very few in 
number (not more than six, four of which are in the upper, 
and two in the lower jaw, in the living species), and differ in 
structure from those of the Flagioatomi. This sub-order con- 
tains the living Chimwra and CaUorhyncfius, the extinct 
Mesozoic EjUiphodon and Pagtalodon ; and, very probably, 
some of the more ancient Elasmobranchs, the teeth of which 
are bo abundant in the Carboniferous limestones. 

In the J^afflosComi, the palato-quadrate and suspensorial 
cartilages are distinct from one another, and are movable upon 
the skull. The branchial clefts are not covered by any oper- 
cular membrane. The teeth are usually numerous. 

The Ptagioitomi are again sulxlivided into the Sharks 
{Selachii or Sqtfili), with the branchial apertures at the sides 
of the body, the anterior ends of the pectoral fins not connected 
with the skull by cartilages, and the skull with a median fiicet 
for the first vertebra ; and the Rays (Eaj'x) , with the branchial 
clefts on the under-eurface of the body, the pectoral fins miited 
by cartilages to the skull, and no median articular facet upon 
the occiput for the first vertebra. 

The Elagmobranchii are essentially marine in their habits ; 
though Bharks are said to occur very high up in some of the 
great rivers of South America. 

Both divisions of the Ftagio^omi occur in the filesozcno 
rocks. In the Palaeozoic epoch, dermal defences and teeth of 
£,Uumobranchii abound in the Permian and Carboniferou 
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formations, and are met with in the Upper Silurian rocks. 
But, except in the case of Pleuracanthus (a Selachian), it is 
impossible to be certain to what special divisions they belong. 

IV. The Ganoidei. — In former periods of the world's his- 
tory, this was one of the largest and most important of the 
orders of fishes ; but, at present, it comprises only the seven 
genera — Lepidosteus^ Polypterus^ CalamoichthySy Amia, Ac- 
cipenser^ Scapirhynchus^ and Spatularia^ which are either par- 
tially or wholly confined to fresh water, and are found only in 
the northern hemisphere. These fishes differ very widely from 
one another in many points of their organization, but agree in 
the following characters, some of which they possess in com- 
mon with the Elasmohranchii^ and others with the TeleosteU 
Thus : 

a. The bulbus aortoe is rhythmically contractile, and pro- 
vided with several rows of valves, as in the Elasmohranchii, 

b. The optic nerves unite in a chiasma, as in the Elasmo- 
branchii. 

c. There is a well-developed spiral valve in the intestine, 
as in the E lasmobranchii^ in all but Lepidosteus^ which pos- 
sesses only a rudiment of such a valve. 

On the other hand : 

a. The branchial processes are not fixed throughout their 
extent to the wall of a branchial sac, which extends beyond 
them, as in the Elasmohranchii / but their extremities project 
freely beyond the edge of the septum which separates each 
pair of branchial clefts, as in the Teleostei ; and, as in the 
l^eleostei, they are covered by a bony operculum. 

b. There is a large air-bladder connected by a permanently 
open pneumatic duct with the oesophagus, as in many Teleostei. 

c. As in the Teleostei^ there is no cloaca. 

The ventral fins are always abdominal in position. The 
tail is diphycercal, or heterocercal, and the terminal portion 
of the notochord is not ossified. Tlie cavity of the abdomen 
is placed in communication with the exterior by abdominal 
pores. Finally, the ducts of the reproductive organs communi- 
cate with those of the permanent urinary apparatus, which is, 
in part, an Elasmobranch, in part, an Amphibian, character. 

The exoskeleton presents the most extreme variations in 
the Ganoidei, Spatularia is naked ; Accipenser and Scapi- 
rhynchus develop numerous dermal plates composed of true 
bone ; Amia is covered with overlapping cycloid scales ; Ztepi- 
dosteus and JPolypterus have solid, rhomboidal, enamelled scales, 
6 
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wbich not only overlap, but are fitted together by pegs and 
Bookets, ■where their anterior and posterior edges come into 
contact. 




The endoskeleton ia not less diversely modified ; and it ia 
worthy of remark that no sort of relation, either direct or 
inverse, ia traceable between the completeness of the endo- 
skeleton and that of the exoskeleton. Thus iSpalularia, 
Scapirhynchus, and A.cHpenser have a persistent notoohord, 
in the sheath of which mere cartilaginous rudiments of the 
arches o£ vertebrse appear. The ribs, when present, are par- 
tially ossified. Polypterus and Amia have fully ossified ver- 
tebrce, the centra of which are amphicoslous. JL^idosteus also 
baa fully-oBsified vertebrie ; but their centra are opisthocce- 
lous, baying a coavexity io front and a concavity behind, as in 



More or fewer of the anterior vertebrse, or their cartilagi- 
nous repreBentatives, are united with one another, and with 
the posterior part of the skull. And the cranium may consist 
principally of cartilage, membrane bonea being euperadded ; 
or the primordial cartilage may be largely superseded by bone, 
as in the Teleostei, 

Spatularia, Scapirhynchus^&Di Accipenser, have skulls of 
the former description. The cranium is one mass of cartilage, 
continuous behind with the coalesced anterior spinal cartilages, 
BO as to be immovably connected with the spinal column. The 
notochord enters its base, and terminates in a ]X)int behind 
the pituitary fossa, In front, the cartilage is produced into a 
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beak, wliicli, in Spatularia, is very long, flattened, and epatu- 
late. In the perichondium o£ the base of tlie skull, median 
bones, ansvceruig to the vomer and to the paraspbenoid of 
Teleostean fishes, are developed ; and, in that of its rooi^ ossi- 
fications, which represent the parietals, frontals, and other 
membrane bones of the Teleoslei, appear. 

The framework of the jaws in Spatularia is very aimilar 
to that in the Elaanwbranehii, There ia a partly cartilagi- 
nous, and partly ossified, suspensorial cartilage \A, S, Fig. 39), 
which gives attachment below, directly, to the hyoidoan arch 
(fly), and, indirectly, to the jaws. The latter consist of a 
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pal a to-quadrate cartilage (D) united by ligament with its fel- 
low, and with the prefrontal region of the skull at F. / and 
presenting, at its posterior end, a convex articular bead to the 
cartilage of the mandible, or Meckelian cartilage, Mn. It is 
obvious that A, B, corresponds with the byomandibular, or 
Bnspensnrial, cartilage in the Sharks and Rays ; I), with the 
palato-qiiadrate cartilage, or so-called "upper jaw," and the 
cartilage of the mandible with the lower jaw in these animals. 
But, in the Ganoid fish, an osseous operculum ( Op) ia attached 
to the hyomandibular ; and a braucniostegal rav {Br) to the 
more strictly hyoidean part of the skeleton of the second vis- 
ceral arch ; whUe a membrane bone {E) representing the 
maxilla, and another (Jl/n) the dcntary, of the lower jaw in 
Teleoatei, are developed in connection with the palato-quadiate 
and mandibular cartilages. 



THE AKATOlCr OF VERTEBRATED XSDUdS. 

In the Sturgeon (Fig. iO), the membrane bones of the roo£ 
Df the skull nre more numerous and distinct than in Spatiilaria, 
ttnd large dermal bones (/ A*^ £) are united with tliem, to 
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form tiio great cephalic shield. The Buspensoiinm {/, g, h. 
Fig. 41) is divided into two portions, to the lower of which 
(at A) the proper hyoid is attached ; and the palato-quadrate 




cartilagos, with their subsidiary osaiScations, are so loosely 
connected with the floor of the akuU, that the jaws can be 
protruded and retracted to a considerable estent. 

In Jjepidosteua, Folypterus, and Amla, the skull presents 
not only membrane bones, but, in addition, ba si-occipital, ex- 
occipital, and proHtio ossifications of the primordial cartilage, 
to whicb others may be added. The vomers are double, as in 
the Amphibia {? Folypterus). The appamtua of the jaws has 
become modified in accordance with the Teleostean type of 
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structure. The suspensorium consists of two ossifications 
united bj a cartilaginous intermediate portion. The upper — 
broad, and movablj articulated with the periotic capsule — is 
the hyomandibular ; the lower answers to the symplectic of 
osseous fishes. The cartilaginous palato-quadrate arcade is, in 
part, replaced by a series of bones : the palatine lies in front, 
and is connected w4th the prefrontal region of the skull ; be- 
hind it, lie representatives of the pterygoid, the metapterygoid, 
the ectopterygoid ; and, most posteriorly, of the quadrate 
bone. The Last furnishes a condyle to the articular element 
of the mandible. The symplectic is either loosely connected 
with the quadrate, as in Lepidosteua^ or more closely united 
with-it, as in the other genera. 

In Lepidosteus and Amia^ a strong and long membrane 
bone, the preoperculum^ is developed on the outer side of the 
hyomandibular and quadrate bones, and connects them still 
more firmly together. 

The maxilla is represented by a series of small separate 
ossifications in Lepidosteus, The proximal end of the man- 
dibular cartilage ossifies, and becomes a distinct articulare, A 
dentary element is added on the outer, and a splenial one 
upon the inner side of the cartilage ; and in Lepidosteus^ an- 
gular^ suprorangular^ and coronary elements are added, so 
that the components of the mandible are as numerous as in 
reptiles. Lepidosteus and Amia have branchiostegal rays, 
but Polypterus has none — at any rate, of the ordinary kind. 
A single ^w^w^ar plate is developed between the rami of the 
mandible in Amia^ and there are two such plates in Polypterus^ 
which may possibly represent branchiostegal rays. 

In Accipenser^ Spatularia^ and Amia^ the pectoral arch 
presents two constituents : one, internal and cartilaginous, 
answers to the cartilaginous pectoral arch of the Elasmo- 
hranchii^ and to the scapula and coracoid of the higher Fer- 
tehrata ; the other, external, consists of membrane bones rep- 
resenting the clavicular, supra-clavicular, and post-clavicular 
bones of the Teleostei, In Lepidosteus one centre of ossifica- 
tion appears in the cartilage ; in Polypterus^ two. The upper 
represents the scapula, and the lower the coracoid. 

It has been already stated (p. 38) that Polypterus comes 
nearest to the LJlasmohranchii in the structure of the rest of 
the limb. The numerous dermal fin-rays, all nearly equal in 
size, are connected with the rounded periphery of the broad 
and elongated disk formed by the skeleton of the fin ; and the 
Bcaly integument is continued to the bases of the fin-rays, 
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which thus seem to fringe a lobe of the integumeut. Hence 
the fin is said to be lobate. In the other genera, only two of 
the basal cartilages are present, and some of the radialia 
come into contact with the ahoulder-girdle between them. 
In addition, the anterior dermal fin-ray is much larger than tie 
others, and becomes directly connected with the anterior basal 
cartilage. Thus, in the structure of their fins, as in so many 
other characters, the Qanoidei are intermediate between the 
Elasmobranchii and the Teleostei. 

In certain Ganoids, as J.epido8ieus, Accipenser, and many 
fossil genera, the anterior margins of the anterior fin-rays of 



the dorsal fins bear a 
ar spines, called fuicV' 



ingle or a double series of sma!! scales. 

In Accipenser and PolypteruSy 
spiracula, or openings which com- 
municate with the mouth, lie on the 
top of the bead, in front of the sns- 
pensorium, as in many Elasmo- 
bi-ancha. 

Ziepidos/eus, Accipenser, and Sca- 
pirkynchus, have branchife attached 
to the hyoideao arch, as in the Ma»- 
mobranchii. They are now called 
opercular gills. 

In folyptents the air-bladder is 
double and sacculated, and the pneu- 
matic duct opens upon the ventral 
aspect of the cesophugus. The air- 
bladder thus becomes exceedingly 
'like a lung; but its vessels are in 
communication with those of the ad- 
jacent parts of the body — not with 
the heart, as in a true lung. 

In Lepidogteus, the ducta of the 
male and female reproductive organs 
[^ are continuous with those bodies, 
■ ! and each duct opens into the dilated 
. ureter of its side. In the other Gia- 
u«^j, ,uo^mi''il"2'tSa''thI ™"'^^ the proximal ends of the geni- 
daaiinui pdFss ; A^ tiis uroeuuitiii tal ducts, in both sexes, open widely 
"'™*^ into the abdominal cavity. In JV 

hjpterua the united ureters open into 
the cavity of the confluent oviducts, while, in the other Ga- 
noids, the oviducts open into the dilated ureters, (Fig. 42.) 
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When the fossil, aa well as the existing Ganoidel, are 
taken into aocouut, they form a large order, divisible into the 
following sub-orders; 1 jLmiadm, %, ItepidosleidcB, 3. Crosso- 
pterygiaoB, 4. Chondroateidw, all of which have living repre- 
Bentatives ; while the other three — viz., 5. GephalaspidoB, 6, 
Piaoodermi, and 7, Acanihodidm — iiave been extinct siuce 
the PaUeosioio epoch, and are only ranged among the GraDoids 
provisionally, inasmuch as we have no knowledge of their in- 
ternal anatomy, 

1. Tlie Amiadte have a single living representative in the 
rivers of North America — Amiti caloa; and it is not certain 
that any member of the group occurs in the fossil state. The 
cycloid scales, preoperculum, single median jugular plate, 
branchiostegal rays, non-lobate paired fins, and heterocercal 
tail, diagnose the sub-order. 

2. The LepidosteidtB have rhomboidal enamelled scales, a 
preoperculuin, branohiostegal rays, noo-lobate paired fins, and 
heterocercal tail. These are represented in the rivers of 
Worth America at the present day, and in tertiary formations, 
by Jjepidosteus ; in the Mesozoio rooks, by a great variety of 
^nera — Lepidotu», (Eahmodua, Dapedius, etc. ; and, in the 
Palasozoic epoch by Paleonis/^i in tlie Carboniferous and 
probably by Che rotej m n the Devonian format o 

3. In the Oroasoj terygtdcB t\ia sa-dcavary n thickness and 
ornamentation, and may bf thin and cycle d or th k and 
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rhomboid. The dorsal fms are either two in number, or, ii 
single, very long, or multifid. The pectoral fins, and usually 
the ventrals, are lobate ; tliey are sometimes rounded, as in 
Jhlj/pterits — sometimes greatly elongated and almost filiform, 
as in Soloptyahiia {Fig. 43). There are no branchiostegal 
nij's, but two principal, and sometimes many smaller lateral, 
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jugular plates. The tail may be either dipliycercal or liotero- 
cereal. 

The only living representatives of this sub-order are Polyp- 
teria and Galamoicluhys, which inhabit ibe rivers of Korth 
A&ica. Neither of these are known to occur in the fossil state. 
The only family of the sub-order at present known among 
Mesozoic fossils is that of the Ccelacanthini, a remarkable 
group of fishes with a persistent notochord, rudimentary ribs, 
an air-bladdfr with ossified walls, and a single interspinous 
bone for each of the two dorsal fins. The Ccelacanthini also 
occur in the Carboniferous formation ; and the great majority 
of the Grossopterygidce are found in this and the Devonian 
formations ( Osleolepis, Diplopterus,' Glyptolcernvs, Megalich- 
ilijfs, JToloptychius, Hhizodus, Dfpteru^, JPkanern^etiron, etc). 
Megalichthyg, Xfipterua, and probably a few other of these 
fishes, have partially ossified vertebral centra ; the rest pos- 
sessed a persistent notochord. It is by the Crossopterygides 
that the Ganoids are especially connected with the Dipnoi, 
and, through them, ■with the A.mphibia. 

4. The ChondrosteidtB are either naked, or have dermal 
plates of bone in the place of scales. Neither the pectoral nor 
the ventral fins are lobate. The branchiostegal rays are few or 
absent, the tail is heterocercal. There are no cartiJage-bones in 
the brain-case. The teeth are very small, or absent. 

The Sturgeons (AcelpeTiser) — which inhabit the northern 
rivers of Europe, Asia, and America, occasionally migrating 
to the sea — Spattdaria, and Scaptrhynchvs {found in the rivers 
of North America), are the recent members of this group, 
which is represented, in the older Mesozoic rocks, by Chon- 
drosleus. 

5. The Cephalaspidm are remarkable fishes, probably allied 
to the Ckondro8teid(B, which occur only in the Lower Devo- 
nian and the Upper SQurian rocks, and are some of the oldest 
fish at present known. The head is covered by a continuous 
shield, which has the structure of true bone, iu Cephalaspis, 
but more resembles certain piscine scales, in Pterapsia. The 
shield is prolonged into two horns at ita posterolater.il angles, 
and a median dorsal backward prolongation usually bears a 
spine, in Cephalaspis ; the body is covered with flat bony 
scales or plates, and possesses two large pectoral fins. The 
characters of the body and fins of JPterapaia are unknown. 
Notwithstanding the excellent preservation of many of the 
specimens of these fishes, they have, as yet, yielded no evi- 
dence of jaws or teeth. Should jaws be absent, the Cepha- 
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laspidce would approach the Maraipohranchii more nearly than 
any of the other amphirhine fishes do. 

6. The Placodermi^ comprising the genera Goccosteus^ 
JPterichthya^ Asterolepis^ and some others, are known to occur 
only in the Devonian and Carboniferous formations. In these 
fishes the pectoral region of the body is encased in great bony 
plates, which, like those of the skull, are ornamented witn 
dots of enamel. The caudal region was covered with small 
scales in Pterichthys^ while in Coccosteus it appears to have 
been naked. The pectoral member of Pterichthys is exceed- 
ingly long, covered with suturally-united bony plates, and 
united with the thoracic plates by a regular joint. In Coccos- 
teus the pectoral member ^eems to have had the ordinary con- 
struction. The bones of the head and thorax of Coccosteus 
nearly resemble those of certain Siluroid fishes (e. g., Clarias) 
in their form and arrangement, and it seems probable that the 
Placodermi were annectent forms between the physostome 
Teleostei and the Ganoidei, 

7. The Acanthodidoe^ on the other hand, seem to have con- 
nected the Ganoidei with the JElasmohranchii, The scales 
of these fishes of the Devonian and Carboniferous formations 
are very small, and similar to shagreen ; spines, resembling the 
dermal defences of the JElasmOhranchii^ are placed in front 
of more, or fewer, of the median and of the paired fins. The 
skull appears to have been unossified, and the pectoral arch 
seems to have consisted of a single bony hoop. 

The Pycnodontidce, which are commonly grouped among 
the Ganoids,- are fishes with much-compressed bodies, like the 
John Dory or the Filefishes, covered with large rhomboidal en- 
amelled scales, from which bony ridges projected internally, 
and were imbedded in the integument. The notochord is per- 
sistent, but the neural arches and the ribs are ossified. The 
proximal ends of the ribs, imbedded in the sheath of the noto- 
chord, are but little expanded in the more ancient members 
of the group, while, in the more modem species, they enlarge, 
and at length unite by serrated sutures, giving rise to spurious 
vertebrae. The skull is high and narrow, as in Palistes / the 
premaxillae are small, and there are no teeth in the maxillae, 
but several longitudinal series of crushing teeth (the vomer 
and parasphenoid ?) are attached to the base of the skuU. 
These bite between the rami of the mandible, which are also 
armed with several rows of similar teeth. The teeth of the 
Pycnodonts have no vertical successors. The pectoral fins are 
small, the ventral, obsolete. The Pycnodonts are all extinct, 
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but existed, formerly, for a very long period of time — th 
Ibsail remains occurring in rocks from the Carboniferous tc ' 
older Tertiary formations, inclusively. '-They present cm 
features of resemblance to the plectogiuitli Teleoslei. 

The remains of Ganoid fishes- began to appear In the T. _ 
Silurian rocks at the same time as those of the Elasmobranofi 
with which they constitute the oldest Vertebrata Fauna ; they 
abound in the Devonian formation, aud constitute, with the 
Etatmobranohit, the whole of the Palieozoic Fiah Fauna. 
We are in ignorance of the true afEuities of Tharsis and 
2%rigsoj]S, and of the Soplojtleuridce ; but unless some, or all, 
of these are Teleosteans, Glanoids and Elasmobranchs, aloae, 
constitute the Fish Fauna of the Mesozoic formations, as &r 
as the bottom of the Cretaceous series. 



V. The Tbleobtki. — The osseous fishes are occasionally . 

void of any exoskeleton. Sometimes they present scaite 

dermal plates of true bone ; or, as in the Trunkfiahes ( Ostrcb- 
cion), the body may be encased in a complete cuirass, which is 
calcified, but has not the structure of bone. Again, as in the 
Filefishes {JBalisles), tiie skin may be beset with innumerable 
small spines, somewhat like those wbich form tho shagreen of 
the Elasmobranchs in appearance, though they differ from them 
in structure. But, usuaUy, the esoskeleton of tlie Teleosteana 
takes theformof overlapping scales, w^hich rarely exhibit the !a- 
cume characteristic of true bone. The free portions of the 
scales are sometimes smooth, and rounded at the edge, when 
they are termed cycloid ; or they are roughened with ridges 
and minute spines, when they are called ctenoid. '^~ 

The spinal column always presents ossified vertebral ( , 
tra, and the primordial cartilage of the skull is more or h 
replaced by bone. The centra of the vertebrte a 
concave, each face presenting a deep conical bollow. 
tain Eels {Syinbranchus), the centra of most of the vertebf 
are flat in front and concave behind, the most anterior p 
sessing a convexity in front. In many Siluroid fishes a ( 
tain number of the anterior vertebrje are anohylosed tt 
aud with the skull, into one mass, as in the Ganoids. 

The vertebree are distinguishable only into i 
trunk aud those of the tail. The latter are provided with o 
plcte inferior arches traversed by the caudal artery and v* 
The former usually possess ribs, but these do not unite w 
one another, nor with any sternum, in tho ventral median li 
and they enclose the th era ci co-abdominal I'iscera. The v 
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tebrjB aro commonly united by zygapophyses, or oblique pro- 
ceases, placed above the centra ; Id addition to wLich, the 
lower margins of the centra are, not uufrequently, united by 
additional articular processes. Transverse processes common- 
ly exist, but the ribs are articulated with the bodies of the 
vertebrse, or with the bases of the transverse processes, not 
with their extremities. 

When a dorsal fia exists in the trunk, its rays are articu- 
lated with, and supported hy, elongated and pointed bones — 
the interspinovs bones, which are developed around preexist- 
ing cartilages, and lie between, and are connected with, the 
spines of the vertebraj. The fin-rays may be entire and com- 
pletely ossified, or they may be transversely jointed and lon- 
gitudinally subdivided at their extremities. Not unfrequently, 
the articulation between the fin-rays and the iuterspinous bone 
is effected by the interlocking of two rings — one belonging to 
the base of the fin-ray and its included dermal cartilage, and 
the other to the summit of the iuterspinous bone — Hke the 
adjacent links of a chain. 

In all Teleostean fishes the extremity of the spinal colupin 
bends up, and a far greater number of the caudal fin-rays lie 
below tJian above it. These fishes are, therefore, strictly 
speaking, hcterocercal. Nevertheless, in the great majority 
of them (as has been already mentioned, page 19), the tail 
seems, upon a superficial view, to be symmetrical, the spinal 
column appearing to terminate in the centre of a wedge-shaped 
hypural bone, to the free edges of which the caudal fin-raya 
are attached, so as to form an upper and a lower lobe, which 
are equal, or subequaL This charaoteriBtlcally Teleostean 
structure of the tail-fin has been termed homocercal — a name 
which may be retained, though it originated in a misconcep- 
tion of the relation of this structure to the heterocercal con- 
dition. 

In no Teleostean fish is the bent-up termination of the 
notochord replaced by vertebrfe. Sometimes, as in the Sal- 
mon {Fig. 6, page 20), it becomes ensheathed in cartilage, and 
peraisls throughout life. But, more usually, its sheath be- 
comes calcified, and the urostyle thus formed coalesces with 
the dorsal edge of the upper part of the wedge-shaped hypural 
bone, formed by the anchylosis of a series of ossicles, wbich are 
developed in connection with the ventral face of the sheath of 
the notochord. 

In the caudal region of the body, interapinous bones are 
developed between the spines of the inferior arches of the ver- 
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1 part, of the 



tebiTC, and bear tbe fin-rays of the anal, a 
caudal tin. 

The lehoetei differ yeiy much in tbe extent to which the 
primordial cranium persists throughout life. Sometimes, aa 
in the Pike (Figs. 44 and 45), it grows with the growth of tho 
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fish, and only becomes partially ossified ; in other cases it al- 
most disappears, A basi-occipital {S. 0.), ex-occipital (E. ft), 
and Bupra-occipital (iS", ft) bone are developed in it, and form a 
coTnpk'te occipital segment. Tho proper basi-sphenoid (-B5) 
bone ia always a very small, and usually somewhat Y-shape^ 
bone. The alisphenoids (-AS.) sometimea are and sometimes 
are not developed. The presphenoidal and orbitoaphenoidal 
regions commonly, but not always, remain unossified. 

In most osseous fishes, the base of the skull io front of the 
basisphenoid is greatly compressed from side to side, and 
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torma an interorbital septum {I. Or.). The anterior moiety of 
the cranial cavity is consequently re- 
duced to a coaaparatively narrow paa- ^ 
aage above the septum (Fig. 45). In tf 
the Siluroid and Cyprinoid fishes, ^ 
however, this septum ia not formed, u fc 
and the cranial cavity is of nearly equal ST 
size througliout, or gradually diminish- ^ \ 
ing forward. The ethmoidal cartilage ^ " 
usually remains unossifiod, but some- 
times, as in the Pike, ossification may 
take place in it. (Fig. 44, 3, 3.) The 
antorbital, or lateral ethmoidal, pro- 
cesses of the primordial cranium os- 
sify, and give rise to the prefrontal 
bocies CP/-J\). The postorbital pro- 
cesses also ossify as posifronUls [Ptfi), 
The upper and posterior part of the 
primordial cranium eKhibits five pro- 
cesses — one postero-median, two pos- 
tero-lateral, and two postero-extemal. 
The postero-median ossifies as part of 
the snpra-occipital (S.O,). The pos- 
tcro-lateral ossifies as part of the epi- 
otic (Eft. O.), which lies upon the sum- 
mit of the superior vertical semicircular 
canal. The postero-e sternal closely 
corresponds with the squamosal of the 
higher Vertebrata in position ; but, as 
a cartilage bone, it corresponds with 
an ossification of the capsule of the ear, 
called pterotic in the higher Vertebrata. 
Kot unfrequently, as in the Cod, for 
example, the opisthotic (Op.O.) is a 
distinct bone, and enters into the for- 
mation of the postero-extemal process. 
The proOtic (Pr. 0.) is always a well- 
developed bone, and occupies its regu- _ 
lar place, in front of the anterior ver- 
tical semicircular canal, and beliiud the 
exit of the trigeminal nerve. 

In addition to these cartilage 
bones, the brain-case of osseous fishes 
is additionally defended by numer- A, iiio pi'tuiiaiy i, 
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OUB membranB bones. These are, on the roof of the 
skull— 

1. Tbe parietal bones (J^.), which Eometiniee meet in a 
sagittal Buture, as in most of the higher Veftebrata, but are 
very generally separated by the junction of ^Qjrontala with 
the Bupni-occipital. 

2. Tbe large frontals {Fr^, which may or may not uoitu 
into one. 

3. The nasal booes {Na.), apparently replaced in the Pike 
by tiie bones 1 and 2. 




The under-surface of the skull possesses two membrane 
bones: in front the vomer ( Fo.), and, behind, the huge para- 
ephenoid (x, x), which enaheathes- all the basis cranii, from 
the basinaccipital to the vomer, 

A aupra-orbital bone {S. Or.) ia the only membrane bone 
attached to the sides of the brain-caae. Two premaxillary 
bones {^Pinx.) are attached, sometimes closely, sometimes 
loosely, to the anterior extremity of the cranium ; and behind 
these are tbe masiJla) {Mx.), which are sometimes large and 
single, as in the Cyprinoid fishes, but may become subdivided, 
or be reduced to mere styliform supports for cirri, as in many 
Siluroid fishes. In most osseous fishes the maxiUse take little 
or no share in the formation of the gape, which is bounded 
above by the back wardly-ex tended premaxilla. 

The palato-quadrate and hyomandibular have essentially 
tile same structure and arrangement as in Zi^idostetia and 



Amia. The homologue of tbe suspensorium of the Elaam<h 
hranehil is articulated with a, surface fumiahod to it by the 
poatfrontal, pterotic, and proBtic bones. Usually it i 
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freely upon that surface, but, in the Plectognathi, it may be 
fixed. It ossifiea so as to give rise to two bones: an upper 
broad Aj/o»i(imdi5MZar(firiH;), with which the operculum artic- 
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ulates; luid a lower atyliform sympleetia {Sy), which fits into 
a groove on the iuncr and posterior aurafce of tbe quadrate, 
and is firmly held there. 

The palato-quadrate arch is represented bv several bones, 
of which the most constant are the palatine (A.) in front, and 



the quadrate ( Qie.) bshinci and below. Besiilea these there 
may be tiiree others: an estemal, ectopteri/ffoid {£kpt.), a,a 
internal, entopterygoid (Ept), and a metapterygoid {Mpt.), 
Tlie last envelops the upper and posterior portion of the 
priiaitive qiiadTate cartilage ; and, fixing itself against the 
hyoinandibular, contributes to the firmness of the union already 
effected by the symplectic. 

Meckel's cartilage (^Mck.) persists tlirougihout life, but the 
ossification of its proximal end gives rise to an os arCicidare 
in the lower jaw. To these an angular {An.) and a dentary 
(i?.) membrane bone are commonly added (Fig, 47). 

The hyoidean arch is usually composed of two large comua 
— connected with the cartilaginous interval between the hjo- 
mandibular and the symplectic by a stylohyai ossification, and 
abutting, in the middle line below, upon one or more median 
pieces, the anterior of which {enfogloasat) supports the tongue, 
while the posterior {urohyal) extends back to join tlie median 
elements of the branchial apparatus. The corDua themselves 
are usually ossiiied into four pieces : an upper {epihyal) and a 
lower (ceratohyat) large ossification, and two small ones ibasi- 
hyals) connected with the ventral ends of the lower large 
ossification. 

There are usu^illy five pair of branchial arches connected 
by median ventral ossifications. The posterior pair are single 
bones, which underlie the floor of the pharynx, bear no bran- 
chial filaments, but commonly support teeth, and are called 
hypopkaryngeal bones. In certain osseous fishes, thence 
caUed Pharyngogiiathi, they anchylose together into one bone. 
The anterior four pair are composed of several joints, and tha 
uppermost articulations of more or fewer o£ them usually 
expand, bear teeth, and form the epipharyngeal bones. Sun- 
dry important membrane bones are connected with the man- 
dibular and hyoidean arches, 'Y!]ie preoperculum (P. Op.), oper- 
culum ( Op.), and braiichioategal rays (-Br,), already met with 
among the Ganoidei, are the most constant of these. Beneath 
the operculum, lies a guboperculum (& Op.), and below this 
an interopereulum {T, Op.), which is connected by ligament 
with the angular piece of the lower jaw, and ia also united to 
the outer face of the hyoidean arch. It may be altogether 
ligamentous, as in the SUuroida. 

The branch iostegal rays are attached partly to the inner, 
■ind partly to the outer, surface of the hyoidean arch. They 
support a membrane, the branchioategal 7ne>nbrane, wbion 
serves as a sort of inner gill-cover. 
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Most Teleosfei possess two pair of limbs, the pectoral and 
the ventral fina. But the latter are often absent, and the 
former are occasionally wanting. When the pectoral fins are 
absent, the pectoral arch usually remains, though it may be 
reduced to little more than a filament, as in MttrcBnophis. 
The ventral fins are frequently situated in their normal posi- 
tion beneath the posterior part of the trunk; but in consider- 
able groups of these fishes they are immediately behind the 
pectoral fina {thorctcic), or even in front of them (jugular). 
In the asymmetrical JPleuronectidfB one pectoral fin may be 
larger than the other, or may alone remain, as in Monochirus. 

The pectoral arch always consists of a primarily cartila- 
ginous coraco-acapular portion — which usually oseifies in two 
pieces, a coracoid below, and a scapula above — and of sundry 
membrane bones. The chief of these membrane bones is the 
clavicula (CT,), which meets its fellow in the middle line, and 
is usually joined to it by ligament, but sometimes, as in the 
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Siluroids, by sutural union. By its uiiier surface it gives 
attachment to the coraeo-acapuliir — and sometimes above 
them, to a styliform bone wliich extends back among the 
lateral muacleB — the poat-clavicula (p.cl.). 

Attached to the dorsal end of the clavicle, there is usually 
a second much smaller bone, the siipra-clavicula (S.cl.), and 
this is very generally connected with the skull by a supei^oial 
membrane bone, the post-temporal, which, in front, becouea 
forked, and attaches itself by one prong to the epiotic bone, 
by the other to the pterotic, or lower down to the side of the 
cranium. The base of the Go contains a series of not more 
than five, more or less ossified, cartUages, which are placed 
side by side and articulate with the coraco-scapular ; to these 
succeed one or more rows of small cartilages, partially hidden 
by the bases of the esoskeletal fin-raya. The most anterior 
of these basal cartilages (the mesopterygial basale) is enclosed 
by the base of the anterior fin-ray, and effects that articulation 
with the sliDulder^irdie which is so remarkable in many Silu- 
roid fishes. The posterior cartilage, or bone, is the metaptery- 
gial baaole, and the intermediate three are radialia (p. 39). 

Most Teleostei possess teeth, and, in the majority of these 
fishes, teeth are very widely distributed over the surface of 
the walls of the oral and pharyngeal cavities. The teeth vary 
very much in structure ; ordinarily, they consist of dentine, 
capped with structureless enamel The parietes of the tooth 
are not unfrequently longitudinally folded toward the base, 
but this folding never goes so far as in the Ganoids. The dif- 
ferent kinds and modes of arrangement of the teeth may be 
classified as follows : 

1. Isolated, more or less pointed teeth, developed irom 
papillae of the mucous membrane, which do not become en- 
closed in sacs- — frequently anchylosed to the subjacent bone, 
but not imbedded in alveoli, nor replaced vertically. The great 
majority of ordinary osseous fishes have teeth of this kind. 

3. Isolated teeth, which become imbedded in sockets, and 
are replaced vertically. 

Such teeth are seen in the premaxillte of Sarffus, where 
they curiously simulate the form of humiin incisors ; and, im- 
bedded in the coalesced hypopharyngeal bones, in 2,abrui. 

3. Isolated teeth, imbedded in the substance of the bone 
which supports them. The teeth and the supporting bone 
wear away in front, and are replaced by new teeth developed 
behind the others. This structure is seen in the coalesced 
hypopharyngeal bones of the Parrotfish (Scarus), 
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4. Beak-like compound teeth, attached to the premaxillaB 
and dentary bones of the mandible. 

These are of two kinds. In the Parrotfish (Scarus) the 
beak is formed by the union of numerous separatdiy-developed 
teeth into one mass. But in the Gymnodonts {litrodon and 
Diodon) the beak is produced by the coalescence of broad 
calcified horizontal lamellae thrown off from a subjacent pulp. 

5. In the Carp and its allies the basi-occipital sends down 
a median process, which expands at the end, and supports a 
broad, thick, homy tooth. ^ 

The stomach is usually wide and sac-like, but sometimes 
(in Scomberesoces^ Cyprinoids^ and others) is not wider than 
the intestine. Occasionally, as in Mugil^ it acquires thick 
walls and becomes gizzard-like. The commencement of the 
small intestine is very generally marked by the presence of 
more or less numerous caecal diverticula, the pyloric cceea. 
The small intestine has no spiral valve, though the mucous 
membrane may be raised into large transverse folds. The rec- 
tum does not terminate in a cloaca, and almost always opens 
quite separately from the urinary and genital ducts, and in 
front of them. 

In many Teleostean fishes an air-bladder underlies the ver- 
tebral column, and is connected by an open pneumatic duct 
with the dorsal wall of the oesophagus, or even with the stom- 
ach, as in the Herring. In other Teleostei, the air-bladder oc- 
cupies the same position, but is closed, the duct by which the 
air-bladder is primitively connected with the alimentary canal 
becoming obliterated. In a comparatively small number of 
the Teleostei — ^the JSlennii, the Pleuronectidce or Flatfishes, 
the Sand-eel (Ammodytes), the JOoricarini, and Symbranchiij 
and some members of other families — there is no air-bladder. 
In those Teleostei in which it is present, it may be divided into 
two parts by a constriction ; or it may be prolonged into di- 
verticula ; or retla mirabilia may be developed in its walls. 
Sometimes the air-bladder is brought into direct relation with 
the membranous labyrinth, as in Myripristis and Sparus^ and 
the Herring, Shad, and Anchovy — ^prolongations of the one or- 
gan being separated from the other only by a membranous 
fenestra in the wall of the skull. In the Slluroidei^ Cypri- 
noidei^ and Characiniy and in the Gymnotini^ the anterior 
end of the air-bladder is connected with the membranous vesti- 
bule bv the intermediation of a series of bones attached to the 

ft/ 

vertebral column, some of which are movable. 

The vessels of the air-bladder are derived from, and empty 



themselvea into, those of the adjacent parts of the body, in 
which respect, snd in the dorsal position of the resophageal 
aperture of the pneumatic duct, this structure differs from a 
lung. 

The heart conaiata of a, single auricle, receiving its blood 
from a venous sinus ; and of a single ventricle, separated hy a 
single row of valves from the biUbus aortm, which is not rhyth- 
mically conlructile. 

The cardiac aorta divides into trunks to form the branchial 
arteries, which run upon the outer, or convex, side of the bran- 
chial arches, and are disLribuied to the branchial filaments. 
The blood is collected thence into a branchial vein, which also 
lies on the convex side of the arch ; and, increasing toward ita 
dorsal end, opens into one of t!ie trunks of the original dorsal 
aorta. Of these there are two, a right and a left, which pass 
backward and meet in the trunk of the dorsal aorta under the 
spinal eolunin. 

The anterior branchial vein gives off, at its dorsal termina- 
tion, a considerable carotid trunk, which passes forward under 
the base of the skull ; and this is united with its fellow by a 
transverse branch — so that a complete arterial circle, the ci^ 
eulus cephalicus, is formed beueath the base of the skull. Be- 
low, the anterior branchial vein gives off the hyoideau arterv, 
which aacenda along the hyoidean arch, and very generally 
terminates by one branch in the cephalic circle, and by another 
enters a rete mirabile, which lies in the inner side of the hyo- 
mandibular bone, and sometimeB has the form of a giU, This 
ia the psettdobranckia. The branches of the rete mirabile 
unite again into the ophthalmic artery, which pierces the ede- 
rotio, and breaks up into another rete mirabile, the choroid 
glaiid, before being finally distributed, 

lu the Lamprey, na has been seen, the respiratory organs 
are pouches, the anterior and posterior walla of which are 
raised into vascular folds. The walls of adjacent pouches are 
disUnet and but loosely connected together ; and cousiderabia 
spaces of integument separate their rounded outer apertures. 

In the ordinary Elasmobranchii, the branchial pouches are 
more flattened from before backward, and their outer apertures 
are more slit-like. The integumentary spaces between tie 
larrower, and the adjacent walla of 
e closely approximated, so that they 
; but the VJtscular plaits of the but* 
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face of the respiratory mucous membrane do not reach the 
outer edges of these septa. 

In Chimcera^ the free edges of the septa are exceedingly 
narrow, and the apices of the branchial processes extend out- 
ward to them. 

In the Sturgeon, the septum is not more than three-fourths 
as long as the branchial processes, the apices of which are 
consequently free. 

The process of reduction is carried still further in the Tele- 
ostei — the septum not attaining to more than one-third the 
length of the branchial processes ; and, as in the Ganoids, 
each process is supported by an osseous or cartilaginous 
skeleton. 

The Teleostei have no functional hyoidean, or opercular, 
gill ; and, as a general rule, each of their four branchial arches 
possesses a double series of branchial processes, making eight 
in all. Not unfrequently ( Cottus^ Cyclopterus^ Zeus^ etc.), the 
number is reduced to seven ; the fourth branchial arch having 
only one series, the anterior. In this case, the gill-cleft, which 
should lie between this arch and the fifth, is closed. Some- 
times there are only six series of branchial processes, the fourth 
arch being devoid of any (e. g., JLophius^ Diodo7i), In Mai- 
thcea the number is reduced to five, only the anterior series of 
the third arch being developed ; and in Amphipnous cuchia 
only the second branchial arch possesses branchial filaments, 
the first, third, and fourth, being devoid of them. 

Many Teleostean fishes possess accessory respiratory or- 
gans. These may take the form of arborescent appendages to 
the upper ends of some of the branchial arches, as in ClariaSj 
Heterohranchus^ and Heterotis / or, as in the Climbing Perch 
{Anabas) and its allies, the epipharyngeal bones may enlarge 
and acquire a labyrinthic honeycombed structure, and support 
a large surface of vascular mucous membrane ; or, as in the Clu- 
peoid (Ijutodeira chanos), an accessory gill may be developed 
in a curved coecal prolongation of the branchial cavity. Final- 
ly, in Saccohranchus singio and in Amphipnous cuchia^ the 
membrane lining the branchial chamber is prolonged into sacs, 
which lie at the sides of the body, and receive the blood from 
the divisions of the cardiac aorta which supply the branchiae, 
while they return it into the dorsal aorta. 

All these fishes (except Ijutodeira) are remarkable for their 
power of sustaining life out of the water. Many inhabit the 
marshes of hot countries, which become more or less desic- 
cated in the dry season. 
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The kidneys of Teleostean fishes reouive a great part uf 
their blood froia the caudal veui, which rainiliea in them. They 
vary greatly in length, sometimes eKlendiug aloug the "whole 
under-Burface of the vertebral column, from the head to the 
termination of the abdomen. The ureters pass into a urinary- 
bladder which opens behind the rectum. 

The brain in the Teleostei has sol- 
id cerebral hemispheres, and, when 
viewed from above, the thalanien- 
cephalon is hidden by the approxima- 
tion to the hemispheres of the large 
and hollow optic lobes of the mesen- 
cephalon, which has a pair of inferior 
enlargements, lobi inferiore.i. There 
is a peculiarity about the structure of 
the optic lobes, which has given rise 
to much diversity of interpretation of 
tlie parts of the brain in osseous fish- 
es. The posterior wall of these lobes, 
whore it passes into the cerebellum, or 
in the region which nearly answers 
to the valve of Vieussena in mammals, 
is thrown forward into a deep fold 
which lies above the crura cerebri, 
and divides the iter a tertlo ad ouar- 

■». Pii — msin ui vns i-me, now- , . i r jv 7 ■ . 

ad(MmBi>oTs:^tiiBai&iit«v turn ventriottlum from the ventricle 
KTuTf^S^^eilA'?^ of tlie optic lobes throughout almost 
wrabnl hsmlapbiraa ; 0. Ma the whole extent of the latter. This 

each side of it the floor of the ventricle of the optic lobes is 
raised up into one or more eminences, which have the same 
relation to the optic lobes as the corpora striata have to the 
prosencephalio vesicle. 

The optic nerves simply cross one another, and form no 
ohiasma. The cerebellum, is usually large. 

The cephalio part of the sympathetic nerve is present, as 
in the higher Vertehrata. 

Each of the nasal sacs usually opens externally by two 
apertures. In some Gymnodonts a solid tentacle is said to 
take the place of a nasal sac. 

The eyes are abortive in the Blind-Ssh of the caves of Ken- 
tucky {Amblyopsia sp^teus). A fibrous band ofteu passes 
firom the back of the orbit to the sclerotic, and represents the 
cartilaginous pedicle of the Elasmobrancha. There is no nic- 
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titating membrane, but immovable external eyelids may be 
developed. The choroidal gland, mentioned above, surrounds 
the optic nerve between the sclerotic and the choroid. Very 
generally, 2^. falciform, process of the latter membrane traverses 
the retina and vitreous humor to the crystalline lens. This 
represents the pecten of higher Vertebrata. As in other fishes, 
the lens is spheroidal, and the cornea flat. The sacculus of the 
auditory organ contains large solid otoliths, which are usually 
two in number — the larger, anterior one, is termed Sagitta j 
the smaller, posterior, Asteriscus, There are always three 
large semicircular canals. 

The reproductive organs are either solid glands which burst 
into the abdominal cavity, whence their reproductive elements 
are conveyed away by abdominal pores ; or, as is more usual, 
they are hollow organs, and are continued backward into ducts 
which open beside, or behind, the urinary aperture. 

Some few Teleostei are ovoviviparous (e. g., Zoarces vir 
viparus), the eggs being retained in the interior of the ovary, 
and hatched there. In the male Syngnathiis^ and other Xo- 
phohranchi% integumentary folds of the abdomen grow down 
and form a pouch, into which the eggs are received, and in 
which they remain until they are hatched. 

The young of osseous fishes are not known to undergo any 
metamorphosis, nor are they provided with external gills, nor 
with spiracula. 

The classification of ^q' Teleostei is not yet in a thoroughly 
satisfactory state, and the following arrangement must be re- 
garded as provisional: 

1. The Physostomi, — This group contains the Siluroidei^ 
the Cyprinoidei^ the Gharacini^ the Cyprinodontes^ the SqJr 
monidce^ the Scopelini, the ^kocini, the Mormyri, the Galax- 
icB^ the GlupeidoBy the Heteropygii^ the Murcenoidei^ Sym- 
hranchiiy and Gymnotini. The air-bladder is almost always 
present, and, when it exists, has an open pneumatic duct. The 
skin is either naked, or provided with bony plates, or cycloid 
scales ; the ventral fins, when present, are abdominal in po- 
sition. The fin-rays (except in the pectoral and dorsal fins of 
sundry Siluroidei) are all soft and jointed. The inferior pha^ 
ryngeal bones are always distinct. 

In all other Teleostean fishes the air-bladder is either al> 
sent, or devoid of an open pneumatic duct. Hence they are 
termed, collectively, Physoclisti by Haeckel. 

2. The Anacanthini. — The body has cycloid or ctenoid 
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scales, or is naked. The ventral fins, if present, are jugular in 
posilioD. The fin-raja are all articulated. The iaferiur pharyn- 
geal bones are distinnt. ( Ophidini, Gadoidei, J'ieurojiectidce.) 
The J'leuronectidcB are the moat aberrant of all Teleostean 
fislieSjOn account of the disturbance in the bilateral Bvmtnetrj 
of the body, sfeull, and fins, to which reference has already 
been made '{p. 30). 

3. The yicaJii/iopteri Lave generally ctenoid scales, thoracic 
or jugTiiar ventral fins, entire iin-rajs in some of the fins, and 
distinct inferior pharyngeal bonea. The I'ercoidei, Cata- 
phracti, Sjmroidei, Sciosnoidei, Labj/rinthiei, Mugiloidei, JVb- 
tacanthini, Scombsroidei, Sgitamipennes, Tasnioidei, Gobioi- 
dei, JBlennioidei, FedimUati, TTieuthyes, and Matidares, be- 
long to this great group. 

4. The I'hnryngogTiathi is the name given by Muller to a 
sonaewhat artilicial aasemblage of fishes, the only common 
characters of which are the anchylosis o£ the inferior pharyn- 
geal bones and the closed pneumatic duot. They have either 
cycloid or ctenoid scales. The ventral fins may be abdominal 
or thoracic. Tlie anterior dorsal and ventral tin-rays may be 
either imjointed, as in the I-abroidei, Pomacentridm, Chro- 
midm; or articulated, as in the Scomberegoces. 

The two remaining groups are very peculiar ; but I con- 
fess I do not see upon what ground they can be regarded as 
of ordinal value. 

5. The Lophobranchii. — The body is covered with bony 
plates. The ventral fins are almost always absent. The infe- * 
rior pharyngeal bonea are distinct. The branchial procesaea 
have a ehivate form, being larger at the free than at the at- 
tached ends, and are in this respect unlike those of any other 
fishes. {PeaasidoB^ Sytiffnathidm.) 

6. The Pleciognathi.—The body is covered with plates or 
spines. The ventral fins are absent, or represented only by 
spines. ITie inferior pharyngeal bones arc distinct. The pre- 
maxiUro and, usually, the hyomandibular, are immovably united 
with the skull — a character of rare occurrence among other 
fishes. { Qymnodontidce, OstraoiontidtB, JialistidoB.) 

The greater number of Teleostei are marine. No Anacan- 
thini, Plectognathi, or LophobrancMiy and only one family of 
Pharyngognathi (the Ckromidm), inhabit completely fresh 
water. Comparatively few Acanthopteri are fluviatile. On 
the other hand, by far the greater number of the PhysostomA 
are, either temporarily or permanently, fresh-water fish. 

If the Zeptolepiim (Thrisaops, Xeptolepts, Tharsie) are 
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Ganoids, the Teleostei are not taown before tte Cretaceous 
epoch, when -both Phyaostomi and Acanthyjteri make their 
appearance, nnder forms, some of which (e. g., Seri/x) are 
generically identical with fish living at the present day. 



' Mudfislics " of the rivers of the 
;a and of eastern South America 
Ijetween the Places and the Aai- 



VI. The Dipnoi.— The 
east and west coasts of Afr 
are nearly transiiional form 
phibia. 

The eel-like body, covered with overlapping cycloid scales, 
tapers to a point at its caudal estremity, and is provided with 
two pairs of long, ribbon-like^ pointed extremities, and wilh a 
caudal fin. 
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The spinal column consists of a thick notocliord, invested 
by a cartilaginoua sheath, without any osseous or cartilagi- 
nous vertebral centra. The proximal ends of ossified neural 
arches, of ribs, and, in the caudal region, of inferior arches, are 
imbedded in the sbeath of the notochord. 

Fin-rays support the median fin. The fikull, the palato- 
quadrate, and suspensorial apparatus, form, as in ChimO^a, 
one continuous cartilaginous mass, into the base of which the 
notocbord penetrates, terminating in a point behind the pitu- 
itary fossa. 

No cartilage bone is developed in the place of the basi-occi- 
pital, supra-occipital basisphenoid, or prespbenoid ; and there 
are only two such ossifications, which represent the ex-occipitals 
(E, 0.) in the side-walls of the cranium, A large parasphenoid 
(ib) underlies the base of the skull. Upon its roof a great single 
bone {A), answering to the parietals and frontals, extends 
from the occipital to the ethmoidal fegions. In front of this 
are two nasal bones ( C). There is no alisphenoid, but tbe 
fronto-parietal and parasphenoid send processes toward one 




>r as BkDll of Lrpidosirm The rardkee li 
tttaenls are elisded wtth Hoes A. R ob, K, 
pAisBphenold . /*, ^^ cortila^DUS preaphertol- 
..in of audltvry ciLunber 1 ^ flret and second 
■ptic, trl^uilno], aod Tsgiis nerves a, qiuLdrato- 

another, which unite in front of the exit of the third division 
of the fifth nerve. There is no interorbital septum, aud the 
cavity of the skull remains of toleraldy even diameter through- 
out. In front of the exit of the optic nerves, however, it is 
longitudinally divided by a membranous septum. 

The ethmovomerine cartilage is continued to the anterior 
extremity of the skull. It bears teeth, but no distinct vomer, 

A great palato-pterygoid osseous arch (D) extends from 
the middle line alpng the upper and the under surface of the 
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palato-quadrate arch on each side to near the articular surface 
of the mandible. In the middle of the roof of the mouth, di- 
vergent, cutting, dentary plates are developed upon it. An 
osseous nodule lies in the articular head of the palato-quadrate 
cartilage, and is continuous with the bone F, 

The mandible presents dentary plates corresponding with 
those of the palate, and biting between the latter. The hj'^oi- 
dean arch is attached to the posterior and lower edge of the 
suspensorium — which bears a bony ray representing an opei> 
culura — while the hyoidean arch itself carries a single bran- 
chiostegal ray (J?r, Fig. 52). 

The pectoral arch is composed of a median cartilaginous 
part, with two lateral portions of cartilage, at once separated 
from, and connected with, the median cartilage by bone. The 
bone is separated from the cartilage by a layer of connective 
tissue, and seems to represent the clavicle, while the cartilage 
answers to the coalescent coraco-scapular cartilages of other 
fishes. 

The filiform fin is supported by a many-jointed cartilagi- 
nous rod, articulated proximally with the coraco-scapular. 
Upon this are disposed fine fin-rays like those of the Elasmo- 
branchs, which support the marginal fringe of the fin. The 
ventral fin has the same structure as the pectoral. 

The intestine possesses a spiral valve, and the rectum 
opens into a cloaca. The lungs have remarkably stiff walls, 
and exteiul through the greater part of the body, beneath the 
spine. The glottis, opening upon the ventral wall of the 
gullet, places them in communication with the cavity of the 
mouth, into which the nasal sacs open by posterior apertures, 
which lie inside the upper lip and constitute true posterior 
nares. The heart has a small, but distinct, left auricle, into 
which the blood which has been aerated in the lungs is re- 
turned. In addition to lungs, Lepidosiren possesses both in- 
ternal and external gills, but the latter are rudimentary in the 
adult. 

1 he different species seem to differ in the manner in which 
the primitive aortic arches are metamorphosed ; but it may be 
said, generally, that the first has disappeared ; the second sup- 
plies an internal branchia developed upon the hyoidean arch ; 
the third gives off the anterior carotid artery, and supplies 
neither internal nor external branchia ; the fourth supplies 
only the first external branchia ; the fifth and sixth supply 
both internal and external branchiae; while the seventh is 
connected only with an internal branchia. The pulmonary 
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artery seems originally to have been given off from an eighth 
aortic arch. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that, while the Dip)ioi pre- 
sent, in so many respects, a transition between the piscine and 
the amphibian tjrpes of structure, the spinal column and the 
limbs should be not only piscine, but more nearly related to 
those of the most ancient Crossopterygian Ganoids than to 
those of anv other fishes. 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE CLASS AMPHIBIA. 



The Ichthtopsida. — Class 11. — Amphibia. 

• The only clearly diagnostic characters of this class as com- 
pared with Fishes are the following : 

1. Amphibia have no fin-rays. 

2. When limbs are present they contain the same skeletal 
elements as those of the higher Vertebrata, 

Certain other structural peculiarities are common to the 
whole of the Amphibia^ and are very characteristic of them 
without being diagnostic. Thus : 

1. The body is usually devoid of any exoskeleton, and 
when scales, or scutes, are present in recent Amphibia^ they 
are concealed within the skin ( Ccecilia^ JEphippifer). In the 
extinct Lahyrinthodonta^ the dermal armor is confined to the 
ventral region of the body. 

2. The vertebral centra are always represented by bone. 

3. The sacrum rarely consists of more than one vertebra, 
though there are individual exceptions to this rule, as in 
Menopoma. 

4. The suspensorial apparatus of the mandible is continu- 
ous with the skull, which has two occipital condyles, and no 
completely ossified basi-occipital. 

5. There are no sternal ribs. 

Tlie Amphihia are divisible into the following groups : 
A. A distinct and often long tail ; the vertebrsB amphicoelous or opis- 
thocoelous ; the proximal elements of the tarsus not elongated. 
A. Two or four limbs ; no scutes or scales. 

I. Saurohatrachia or Urodda. 

a. Extenial branchiae or gill-clefts persistent, or disappearing 
only in advanced age; no eyelids ; vertebrse ampbicoelouB ; 
carpus and tarsus cartilaginous. 
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1. Proteidea. 

b. No branchiae or branchial clefts in the adult ; eyelids present ; 
carpus and tarsus more or less ossified ; vertebrae commonly 
opisthocoelous. 

2. Salamandridea. 

B. Limbs absent, or all four present. Three large pectoral osseous 
plates and an armor of small scutes on the ventral surface 
of the body ; vertebrae amphicoelous ; walls of the teeth more 
or less folded. 

IL Lahyrinthodonta. 

B. Tail obsolete in the adult. 

A. Limbs absent; numerous minute dermal scutes imbedded in 
the integument of the serpentiform body. 

IIL Gymnophiona. 

B, All four limbs present, and the proximal elements of the 
tarsus much elongated ; the body short, and the integument 
devoid of small scutes, though dermal osseous plates are 
sometimes developed in it. 

IV. Batrachia or Anura, 

The integument in most Amphibia is soft and moist, as in 
the Frog, where numerous glands open upon its surface. The 
Oymnophiona are exceptional, among existing Amphibia^ 
in possessing small, rounded, flexible scales, like the cycloid 
scales of fishes, imbedded within the wrinkled integument. 

In certain Batrachia [Ceratophrys dorsata^ Ephippifer 
aurantiaeus)^ flat dermal bony plates are developed in the 
dorsal integument, and become united with some of the sub- 
jacent vertebrae. Many of the extinct Labyrinthodonta,, and 
probably the whole of the members of that group, possessed 
an exoskeleton which appears to have been confined to the 
ventral surface of the body. Under the anterior part of the 
thorax there is a sort of plastron composed of one median and 
two lateral plates. The median plate is rhomboidal. The 
lateral ones are somewhat triangular, and unite with the 
anterolateral margins of the median plate by one side, sending 
a process upward and backward from their outer angles. 
The outer surfaces of all these plates exhibit a sculpture, which 
radiates from the centre of the median plate and from the 
outer angles of the lateral plates. These plates are in close 
relation with the pectoral arch, and probably represent the 
interclavicle and clavicles. 

Minute bony plates cover the surface of the throat in a 
small African Labyrinthodont, Micropholis. I have not met 
with dermal ossicles in this position in other Labyrinthodonts. 
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Bub in Archegosaurus^ Pholidog aster ^ Urocordylus^ Kerater- 
peto7ij Ophiderpeton^ Ichthyerpeton^ the integument between 
the thoracic plates and the pelvis presents regularly-disposed 
rows of small elongated ossicles, which, for the most part, 
converge from without, forward and inward, toward the mid- 
dle line. No trace of these appears upon the tail, nor in 
any part of the dorsal region of the body, nor on the limbs. 

The endoskeleton of the Amphibia is least complete in 
Archegosaurus^ where the centra of the vertebrae are repre- 
sented only by bony rings, the ribs and the neural arches 
being well ossified. In other Labyrinthodonts of the same 
(Carboniferous) epoch, however, such as Anthracosaurus^ the 
centra of the vertebrae are completelj'^ ossified biconcave disks, 
very like the centra of the vertebrae of Ichthyosaurus, 

In the existing JProteidea, and in the Ch/mnophiona, the 
vertebral centra are amphicoelous. In the Salamandridea 
they are opisthocoelous. In Plpa and J3ombinator they are 
also opisthocoelous, but in other Batrachia they are, for the 
most part, proccelous, but vary in diflFerent regions, some 
being biconvex and some biconcave. 

The first vertebra, or atlas, presents two articular cups to 
the condyles of the skull, but there is no specially modified 
axis vertebra. 

The transverse processes may be simple, but in the Laby- 
rinthodonts, and in the existing Salamanders, they are divided 
into two processes — an upper tubercular^ and a lower capitular^ 
process. When the transverse process is thus divided, the 
proximal end of the rib is correspondingly split into a capitu- 
lar and a tubercular process. 

In the Gymnophiona^ the Saurobatrachia^ and the JLaby- 
rinthodonta^ the number of the vertebrae in the trunk is con- 
siderable, and the members of the two latter groups have long 
tails. But in the JBatrachia^ the total number of vertebrae 
does not exceed eleven, of which eight belong to the presacral 
region, one to the sacrum, and two (modified vertebrae) to the 
coccygeal region. The transverse processes of some of the 
presacral vertebrae are usually very long, but there are no 
separately ossified ribs. The transverse processes of the sacral 
vertebra are very large and expanded, and its centrum has 
usually a single concavity in front and a double convexity 
behind. 

The coccyx consists of a long, cylindroidal, basal bone 
proceeding from the ossification of the sheath of the termina* 
tion of the notochord, and corresponding with the urostyle of 




the Tdeosteij and of two neural arcLes, which lie over it| 
anterior end, and become anchylosed with it. The antenoi 
face of the coccyx iisually presents two concaye facets SA 
articulation with the posterior convexities of the sacruin. 1 

The cavity of the cranium is not narrowed anteriorly M 
the development of an iDt«rorbital septum in any Amphibiap 
All existing A.mphibia have ex-occipitals developed in tM 
walls of the cartilaginous cranium : but it is not certain thitj 
any such ossifications existed in Archegosaurus, though thej 
are present in other Labyrinthodonts. 

Ko Amphibian possesses a complete baei-occipital, supnt 
occipital, basisphenoid, alisphenoid, or presphenoid cartilagit 
bone. In existing Amphibia, a proOtic ossiGcation appeal 
to be very constant. The constant existence of distinct opiai 
thotic and epiotic elements is doubtiul. j 

The Frog's skull is characterized by the development o£(j 
very sinj^lar cartilage-bone, called by Cuvier the " os en 
oeinture" or girdle-bone. This is an ossification which invades 
the whole circumference of the cranium in the presphenoida] 
and ethmoidal regions, and eventually assumes somewhat the 
form of a dice-box, with one-half of its cavily divided by a 
longitudinal partition, Tbe latter, corresponding with th^ 
front part of the bone, extends into the prefrontal processea 
in some frogs, protects the hinder ends of the olfactory eaa, 
and is perforated by the nasal division of the fifth nerve. TTie 
septum, therefore, answers to tbe ethmoid, the anterior haif 
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of the girdle-bone to the prefrontals, or part of them, and th^ 
posterior half of the girdle-bcine to tbe orbitosphenoids of 
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THE AMPHIBIAN SKULL. 



other Vertebrata, Turbinal osBifications are developed in tie 
cartilage bounding the nasal capsidca in some Amphibia. 




The membrane bones of the Amphihian skull are : 1. Front- 
ala and parietals, which, in the BatrarJiia, may be fused to- 
gether into one bone. 3. Nasals are generally present. 3. 
The Tomers, always present, are two in number, one for each 
side, in ail Amphibia but Pipa, Doctylethra, and Pdobates. 

4. A great parasphenoid covers the base of the skull from the 
occipital to the ethmoidal region, as in Teleostei and Ganoidei. 

5, A membrane bone (Z), called " temporo-mastoid " by Dn- 
g6s, lies on the outer side of the suspensorium, extending from 
the side-walls of the skull to the articular head for the lower 
jaw. The relations of this bone in its upper part are similar 
to those of the squamosal of the higher Vertebrata, in its lower 
part to those of the bone F in Xepidoslren, to the preopercu- 
lum of fishes, and to the tympanic of the higher V^elirafa. 

Two preniasLllie are always developed. The maxilloa are 
usually present, and may be connected, as in most Batrachia, 
by quadrato-jugal ossifications with the outer side of the end 
of the suspensorium, in which an ossification representing the 
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[Hiadrate bone is often developed. But the quadrato-jugals 
(and even the maxillas) may be represented simply by more or 
less ligamentous fibrous tissue, as Li the case in the Urodela. 
Pterygoid bones are developed in all Ampkihia, and distinct 
palatiae bones in most, but not all, of the JJatrachia. The 
Buspensorium, which is inclined downward and forward in the 
lower Urodela, passes almost directly downward, or a little 
backward, in the liigher, and in the Satrachia slopes greatly 
backward ; and it undergoes the same modiUcations in direc- 
tion, during the progress of any of the Satrachia from the 
larval to the adult state. 

In the mandible, the proximal end of Meckel's cartilage is 
rarely, if ever, completely converted into a bony, articular ele- 
ment, but the distal moiety is ossified in some Satrachia, 
The membraue-bones of the mandible are a dentary and a 
Bplenial piece, with perhaps an angular element. 

The hyoidean arch is, in moat Amphibia, connected with 
the suspensorial cartilage — sometimes quite close to its origin, 
sometimes near its distal end, in the urodda. Its comua are 
stout and well ossified in the Proteidea, In the Satrachia 
they are slender, and their prosimal ends may be free. Dis- 
tally, thay are coanected with a broad lamellar body, from the 
posterior margin of which two processes which embrace the 
IftrynK are usually given off. In the pereniiibraiichiato JPro- 
teidea, the hyoidean arches are united by narrow median en- 
toglossal and urohyal pieces, as in Fishes. 

In the Satrachia, the branchial arches disappear in the 
adult ; but in the Gi/mnopMona and in the Urodela, more or 
fewer of the larval branchial arches persist throughout life. 

In the Proteidea there are three or four branchial arches, 
each usually consisting of two cartilaginous, or ossified, pieces 
on each side. In the Salamaiidridea, there are, primitively, 
four branchial arches, but of these, portions of only the two 
anterior remain in the adult. Four are developed in the 
CtBcilia, and three of these are permanent. 

Some peculiarities exhibited by the skulls of the Oyiniio- 
phiona, and by the Jjabyrinthodonta, are worthy of especial 
notice. 

In the former, e. ^., in Ichthyophlg glutinosa, the skull is 
covered by a complete bony roof, formed, mainly, by the ex- 
OGcipitals, parietals, frontals, prefrontals, nasals, and ascending 
processes of the premaxillaries. Between the ex-occipital^ 
the parietal, and the frontal, above, the masilla, in front, and 
the quadrate, behind and below, lies a bone which appears to 
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answer to the bone (z) of the Frog, and to its quadrato-jugaL 
Between the nostril and the maxUla, the nasal bone and the 
premaxi'Ia, there is a bone which seems to be an ossification 
of the cartilaginous ala nasi. Another bone nearly endrclee 
the orbit, and, as a supra- and postorbital bone, has no ana- 
logue among esisting Amphibia. The palatine bones sur- 
round the posterior and outer margins of the posterior nares, 
and then extend back on the nner s de of the max 11a, in a. 
manner unlike any thing obse v d among other exia ng Anv- 
pkibia. But in the Lctbyr thodonta both this d sposition 
of the palatine and the omplete roofing ove of the skull by 
bone are repeated, and the e 13 a posto b tal bone 




The Labyrinthodont skull s fu the 1 at zed by the 
development of distinct po nted ep t s 1 ke tho e of hshea, 
and of paired ossifications wh h take tl e pi e f tl e upra- 
occipital, as in many Gano de In many Labjr nthodonta 
the articular element of the lowe ja v s completely oss Red. 

Archegosaums possessed branchial arches when young, 
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and tlicre can be little doubt that the other Lab^rhithndonts 
resembled it in this respect. 

The limbs and their arches are completely absent in the 
Gymnophiona, and, apparently, in the estiuct Ophiderpeton 
of the Carboniferous formation. In all otlier Amphibia the 
pectoral arch and limbs are present, and, in all but Siren, the 
pelvic arch and limbs. The anterior and posterior lirab-arcbeB 
consist of a coiitinuoua cartilage on each side, divided by an 
articular surface into a smaller dorsal moietj, and a more ex- 
panded ventral portion. The dorsal moieties are, respectively, 
the scapula and the ilium. The ventral moieties are divided 
by notches, or fontanelles, into two portions— an anterior, pre- 
cwraooidal, or pubic part, and a posterior, coracoidal, or isdiial 
part. 

In the TTrodela the scapula ossifies, and its ossification may- 
be prolonged into the corucoid and precoracoid, but there is 
never more than one osseous mass. The clavicle is not devel- 
oped. In Siredon, the Jterotremata, and Salamandridea, the 
eoracoids are received into grooves of the anterolateral edges 
of a cartilaginous Btemuni. 

The pectoral arch of the Labyrinth odonta seems to have 
possessed representatives of clavicles in the lateral thoracic 
shields. The structure of the rest of the arch is not clear, but 
ossified coraco-scapular pieces seem to have existed. 

In the Satrachia, the coraco«capular cartilages are some- 
times, as in the common Frog, firmly united in the middle 
line, and send forward a median process, which becomes ossi- 
fied, and is the omosternvni (Fig. 57, o.Bt.). Behind, the eora- 
coids articulate with a well-developed sternum («(.). Distinct 
ossifications arising on either side of the glenoidal cavity rep- 
resent the scapula (sc.) and the coracoid (cr.), and the upper 
moiety of the scapula may be distinctly ossified as a supra- 
Bcapula (j.jc). Tlie coracoid is divided by a large merobnt- 
nou9 space ntfontandle into a proper coracoid {cr.), which lies 
behind the fontanelle ; a persistently cartilaginous ^(coracoid 
(e.cr.), which bounds it internally ; and a precoracoid, wbioh 
limits it in front. Closely applied to the precoracoid is an 
ossification in membrane, which represents the clavicle. 

The pelvic arch is attached (except in Protetis) to the ex- 
tremity of the sacral rib. An iliac ossification is always devel- 
oped ; an ischial, in all but Proteus. The pubis does not ap- 
pear to be regularly represented by a distinct ossification. In 
the Satrachia the applied flat faces of the expanded ventral 
divisions of the pelvic arch coalesce into a disk. 
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In the genua AmpMumtf, the limbs have each either two 
or tiireo digits. In Siren, the anterior limbs, which alone 
.exist, are three- or faur-toeA In JProteus, the anterior limbs 
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are tridactyle, the posterior didactvle. Menohranchwis has 
tetradactyle feet, while in the other tfrodela the anterior limbs 
are tetradactjie, the posterior pentadacfcyle. The JBatrachia 
have four digits, with or without a rudiment of another, in the 
fore-limb, and five in tbe hiud-limb. Id the perennibrancbiate 
Urodela, the cartilages of the carpus and tarsus, which, except 
in Proteus, present littlo deviation from the typical number 
and arrangement (Fig, HiP- 32), remain unosaified ; in the 
other Urodela, and in the Balraohia, they are for the most 
part ossified. 

In the Sairaokia, tbe posterior limbs are much longer than 
the anterior. Tlie radius and the ulna in tbe fore-limb, and 
the tibia and fibula in the hind-limb, are fused together into 
one bone. The carpal bones no longer present tbe typical 
arrangement; and, in the tarsus, there are tivo proximal, 
greatly elongated, cylindrical bonea, which take the place of a 
calcaneum and an astragalus, while tbe distal series is reduced. 

The limbs of tbe Labyriothodonts were feeble in corapari- 
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Bon with the size of the body. In the genera Arehe^oxaurua, 
SeraterpEton, Urocordi/ius, Lepterpeton, each foot possessed 
five (digits, and the carpus and tarsus were uDossilied. 

TI113 A.mpJdbia usually possess teeth on the vomers, pre- 
maxilla;, maxilla;, and deutary pieces of the mandible, but 
rarely on the palatine and pterygoid bones. TEe premiixiJIary 
and vomerine teeth are disposed in conceDtric semicircles, an 
arrangement which is very characteristic of the group. In 
the lan-ie of the Jiatrachia, and in Siren, the premaxillae and 
mandibles are eusheatheil in horny beaks, as in the Chehnia 
and Ave^. In addition, Siren has teeth in the vomers, and 
on the splenial piece of the mandible; Menobranchva and 
Siredon have pterygoid t«eth. Many of the Labyrinthodonta 

E assess palatine teeth. In some Qymnopltiotia the mandible 
18 a double row of teeth, and there is an approximation to 
this structure in the Labyrinthodonts, 

The teeth usually become anchylosed with the adjacent 
bones. In existing Amphibia their structure is simple, but 
in the Labyrtnthodonta, the parietes of the teeth, at a certain 
distance below the aummit, become longitudinally folded, and 
each fold may be again longitudinally plaited, so that the 
transverse section of the tooth acquires a very complicated 
Btructure, the pulp-cavity being subdivided into a great many 
radiating and branching segments. The structure is similar 
in principle to that exhibited by the teeth of many of the 
Ganoidei, In many of the Labyrinthodonts, again, two of- 
the anterior mandibular teeth take on the form of long tusks, 
which are received into fossa;, or foramina, of the upper javv, 
as ia most eiisting Crooodilia. The tongue is fixed to the 
floor of the mouth in Urodela and Gymnophiona, and remains 
undeveloped in the genera Pipa and Daetylethra, which have 
thence been termed Aglossa. In other Satrachia, the tongue, 
which is usually long, and fixed by its anterior end to the sym- 
physis of the mandible, can be rapidly protruded and used as 
an organ of prehension. No distinct salivary glands have 
been observed in the Amphibia. Many male SatraGhia have 
the mucous membrane of the floor of the mouth produced into 
pouches which can be distended with air. 

The simple alimentary canal is usually short, and much 
longer in the larvffi (which are vegetable-feeders) than in the 
adults. A gall-bladder is always present. 

The heart presents two auricles, a single ventricle and a 
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hulhus artefinosus. A venous sinus, the walls of which are 
rhythmically contractile, receives the venous blood from the 
body, and opens into the right auricle. In Proteus^ Menobran- 
chus^ and Siren^ the septum of the auricles is less complete 
than in the other Amphibia, The left auricle is much smaller 
than the right, and a single pulmonary vein opens into it. 
The interior of the ventricle is more like a sponge than a cham- 
ber with well-defined parietes. The walls of the long bulbus 
arteriosus contain striated muscular fibres, and are rhythmi- 
cally contractile. Valves are sometimes placed at each end 
of it, and it may be imperfectly divided into two cavities by 
an incomplete longitudinal partition. It terminates, upon 
each side, in either three, or four, trunks, which ascend upon 
the branchial arches. The most anterior of these trunks give 
off the carotid arteries, the most posterior the pulmonary ar- 
teries, and arteries to the integument ; the middle trunks form 
the principal roots of the dorsal aorta. 

In JProtetcs^ where there are three branchial arches, the 
bulb of the aorta splits into two trunks ; each of these divides, 
at first, into two branches, and then the posterior branch, on 
each side, again subdivides into two others. Thus, three pairs 
of aortic trunks are formed, which ascend upon the branchial 
arches. The two anterior pairs of aortic trunks pass directly 
into the roots of the dorsal aorta, but each gives off a vessel 
which enters one of the external gills, the blood from which is 
brought by an efferent canal into a higher part of the same 
aortic arch. The third aortic trunk, on each side, is inter- 
rupted, its lower part becoming the branchial artery of a gill- 
tuft. The blood is carried out of this branchia by a venous 
trunk, which opens into the root of the dorsal aorta, and is, in 
reality, merely the upper part of the third aortic trunk. The 
facts may be expressed in another way, by saying that the 
bases of the branchial artery and vein anastomose in the first 
two gills, but not in the third. 

The adult Axolotl (Siredon) has four pairs of aortic trunks 
(Fig. 25, E, p. 83); the hindermost pair (vi.) gives off the 
pulmonary arteries, the three next (v., iv., iii.) supply the ex- 
ternal branchiae ; and the anterior trunk passes, above, into an 
artery which divides into hyoidean and carotid branches. 

In Salamandra there are four pairs of aortic trunks in the 
adult, but the upper moiety of the first, on each side, is oblit- 
erated, and remains as a mere ductus BotallL The fourth 
trunk gives off the pulmonary artery; some twigs for the 
oesophagus, and a few cardiac branches, next arise from it ; 
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and it then unites with the second anil third to form tlie root 
of the dorsal aorta. Tba basal moiety of the first trunk eiv- 
largea at its extremity, close to the angle of the mandible, into 
a spongy organ, the carotid ff land, from which the carotid ar- 
tery, and that for the supply of the hyoidean and oral regions, 
are given off. 

In the adult Frog, the aortic bulb is separated by an in- 
complete longitudinal aeptum into two passages ; and, at its 
extremity, divides into two trunks, each of which is parti- 
tioned internally into three passages. The middle, or ayafemic, 
passage passes directly into a trunk, which unites with its fel- 
low beneath the spinal column into the dorsal aorta. The an- 
terior, or carotid, passage ends, as in Salamandra, in a ca- 
rotid gland and ductus SotaUl / carotid, hyoidean, and oral 
branches being given off from the former. The hindormoafc, 
OT pvlmo-autaiicous, passage ends in the pulmonary and the 
cutaneous arteries, the anastomoses of these with the roots of 
the dorsal aorta being obliterated. The middle pair of aortio 
trunks thus exclusively constitute the origins of the dorsal 
aorta, and are l\ie permanent aortic arches. The right aortio 
arch is wider than the left, especially toward their junction ; 
as the left gives off, just before this point, a large cceliaco- 
mesentcric artery to the abdominal viscera. Each aortic aroh 
gives off the subclavian and vertebral arteries of its side. 
Only venous blood passes into the pulmonary arteries of a 
Frog; while mixed blood enters the aortic arches, and is of a 
brighter arterial hue at the end, than at the beginning, of ibe 
systole. The blood in the carotid passages is always bright^ 
The mechanical arrangements by which this is brought about 
have been beautifully analyzed by Brticke, who shows — ^first, 
that the spongy interior of the ventricle contains, in its base, 
a transveraely-elongated cavity, into which the auricles open, 
and which, by its right estreaiity, communicates with the ven- 
tricular opening of the aortic bulb ; secondly, that the aortio 
bulb is imperfectly divided by a longitudinal septum, the 
upper left edge of which ia attached, while its lower right 
edge is free ; thirdly, that, of the two passages into which the 
aortic bulb is thus divided, the one on the right side of the 
septum ends in a chamber, in which the carotid and systemio 
passages commence, while that on the left aide similarly leads 
to the entrance to the pul mo-cutaneous passages; fourthly, 
that the carotid gland, in which the carotid passage ends, pre- 
sents a mechanical obstacle to the flow of the blood through 
it ; fifthly, that there is a valvular fold ope^ toward the heart, 



in each sjstemio passage, which also offers a certain amount 
of meoiianical rcsislance to the blood ; and, sixthly, that after 
tiie blood has begun to flow through the bulb, it will gradually 




force the Beptum over to the left side, and eo impede the flow 
into the pulmo-cutaneouH passage. 

Thus, when the auricular systole takes place, the right 
auricle sends its venous blood into that diyision of the ventric- 
ular cavity which lies nearest the opening of the bulb j and, 
when the ventricle contracts, the blood first driven into the 
buib is wholly venous. This blood fills the passages on both 
sides of the septum, but finds a very much greater resistance 
to its exit on the right than on the left aide. It therefore 
flows, at first, exclusively into the left division, and makes its 
way through tlie shorii pulmonary arteries into the lungs. 
But, as the pulmonary vessels fill, the pressure on the two 
sides of the septum becomes equalized, and the systemic pas- 
sages, which offer the next least resistance, fill with blood, 
which is now mixed, as it comes from the middle of the ven- 
tricle. Next, the septum, being driven over to the left side, 
prevents any more blood from going into the pulmo-cutane- 
ous passage. At the end of the systole, the blood driven out 
by tlie ventricle is almost wholly that of the left auricle ; and, 
by this time, the resistance in tlie systemic is as great as that 
In the carotid passages. Hence the latter fill, and send arteri- 
alized blood to the head. 

The organs of respiration of the Amphibia, in the adult 
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state, are either external braochiie, combined with lungs, as 
in the perennibrancliiate XTrodela ; or lutigs only, as in the 
other i/>o(fete, the ^a/raflAia, the CymnopAiono, and, prob- 
ably, the majority of the Labyrinthodonta. 

In the perennibranchiate Urodda, the branchial arcbea (or 
some of them) are separated by open clefts (the number of 
which varies from four to two), throu{;hout life, and three, 
branched, gills are continued by single stems into the intepu- 
nient, at the dorsal ends of the braachial arches. An opercular 
fold of the integument, in front of the gill-clefts, attains a 
considerable size in Birtdon (Fig. 58), but does not cover the 
gills. The branchial arches themselves bear no branchial 61a- 
monts. Other Urodela are devoid of external gills, but (as is 
the case ia Menopoma and Amphiuma) present one or two 
small gill-clefts on each side of the neck, and are thence called 
Derotremata. The rest of the Urodela, and all the Satrachia 
and Gymnophiona, are devoid of both estemal gills and gill- 
clefts, in the adult state. 

In all the Amphibia, a glottia, placed on 
the ventral wail of the cesophagus, opens into a 
short laryngo -tracheal chamber with which two 
pulmonary sacs are connected, either directly, 
or by the intermediation of bronchi (as in the 
Affloasa), or by a trachea (as in the Gymno- 
phiona). The walls of the pidmonary saca 
are more or less sacculated. In most A.nv- 
pMbia the lungs are equal in size ; but in the 
snake-like Gyinnophiona, the right is much 
smaller than the left. In Proteus, the pul- 
monary blood is not all returned to the hearty 
some of it entering the veins of the trunk, 
Asrial respiration is effected, in the Amphibia, 
by pumping the air from the oral cavity into 
%'a'na'^eiaS^^ ^^^ lungs. To this end the moutL is kept 
fima. Bbove. mBgDj- shut, and ingress and egress to the air is givoi 
mfriS^^^^y the nasal passages, ivhich always opra 
or oiaoieiy loba, immediately behind the vomers, at the anterior 
to^ ^;™ ; "'i^; part of the roof of the mouth. These passages 
bX™*''^ o"uiB ^^'^S open, and the hyoidcan apparatus de- 
ttainioBcephiitan pressctl, the air fills the cavity of the mouth. 
ghfliJi*' /o^ T\ie external nostrils are then shut, and, the 
^olobos; (7,™™^ hyoidean apparatus being raised, the air ia 
fonrtii Toniririo; forced, through the open glottis, into the limgB. 
y^ medulla obion- All jlm^AiJtfl possess a urinary bladder, 
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which opens into the cloaca, and does not receive the ureters. 
The kidneys of the Amphibia appear, like those of fishes, to 
be persistent Wolffian bodies. 

In the brain of the Amphibia the cerebellum is always 
very small, and represented by a mere band; the cerebral 
hemispheres are elongated, and contain ventricles. In Proteus 
the mesencephalon is very indistinctly marked. The optic 
nerves form a chiasma. 

As in fishes, the pneumogastric gives off a lateral nerve, 
which runs along the sides of the bod}'. 

The eyes are very small, and covered by the integument, 
in IVoteus, the Gymnophiona, and the genus JPipa, The 
perennibranchiate and derotreme Urodela have no eyelids; 
but most JBatrachia have not only a well-developed upper 
eyelid, but a nictitating membrane, moved by special muscles. 

All Amphibia possess a fenestra ovalis with a cartilagi- 
nous, or osseous, columelliform stapes, the expanded proximal 
end of which is fixed to Ihe membrane of the fenestra. In 
many JBatrachia, if not in all, there is a fenestra rotunda, 
though the presence of a distinct cochlea has not been ascer- 
tained. The Urodela, the Gymnophiona, and the Pelobatidea, 
among the JBatrachia, have no tympanic cavity, nor mem- 
brane. In the other JBatrachia there are tympanic cavities 
communicating freely with the throat. Each is closed exter- 
nally by a tympanic membrane, with which the outer extremity 
of the stem of the stapes is connected. In the Aglossa, the 
two tympanic cavities communicate with the mouth by a single 
Eustachian aperture ; and the outer end of the stapes expands 
into a great cartilaginous plate coextensive with the tympanic 
membrane. ' 

The ducts of the reproductive organs of the Amphibia, 
like those of the Ganoidei, always communicate directly with 
the urinary ducts : and, as in most Ganoidei and all Elasm^o- 
branchii, the proximal end of the oviduct is open, and com- 
municates with the peritoneal cavity. The male has no penis, 
unless a papillary elevation of the wall of the cloaca may re]> 
resent such an organ. The testes of the male Amphibia are 
composed of tubules, and vasa efferentia convey the contents 
of these awav. In the Urodela, the vasa efferentia of each 
testis enter the inner side of the corresponding kidney, and 
traverse it, leaving its outer side to enter a genito-urinary 
duct, which lies on the outer side of the kidney, ends blindly 
in front, and opens behind into the cloaca. The uriniferous 
tubuli also pass directly from the outer margin of the kidneys 
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into the genito-urtniiry tluct. In tbe Satrachia there is like- 
wise a geiiitrt-urinary duct, and tlie vasa eff^erentia run to the 
inner edge of the kidney and enter it. Jn £ombinator igneua 
and Discofflossua pictua, the gonito-urinary duct receives the 
urinaiT products and the Bpcrmatozoa, in the same way as Id 
the ifrodela. But, in the Frogs and Toads, the urinary tubuli 
are gathered together into a special small canal which opens 
into the geni to-urinary duct near its termination in the cloaca, 
and the vasa efferentia pour their contents into this canal. 
Under these circumstancea, the part of the genito-urinary duct 
which lies beyond the renal canal may become obliteiated, as 
in the Frogs ; or may persist, and play the part of a vesicula 
aeminalis, as in the Toads. 

In the female Amphibia, the kidneys have, as in the male 
Frogs and Toads, a renal canal which opens into the lower 
part of the oviduct. 

It would appear from these facts that tlie oviduct in the 
female, and the genito-urinary ducts in the male. Amphibia 
represent both the Wolffian and the Mullerian ducts of the 
higher Vertebrata. 

In most Amphibia the ova are impregnated and hatched 
outside the body, but internal impregnation and incubation 
occur in some of the Urodelu. In JHpa the eggs are hatched 
in pouches of the dorsal integument, while the male Alytes 
carries them twisted in strings round his legs. 

Wlien hatched, the young are devoid of respiratory organs 
and of limbs, and are provided with a long toil, by means 
of which they swim about, Bnmchial clefts soon make their 
appearance; and ciliated external branchial plumes, like those 
of the perennibranchiate Urodela, are developed, A pair of 
Buoliers are sometimes formed upon the under-surface of the 
mandibular region, and the jaws acquire homy sheaths. 

A broad opercular membrane is developed in front of the 
branchial aperture, and, in the Satrachia, extends over and 
eventually covers the gdls, a rounded aperture persisting for 
a certain time only on the left side. The anterior pair of limbs 
is developed before the posterior, but in the Frog they are not 
so soon visible, being hidden by the opercular membrane. 

The lungs make their appearance as diverticula of the 
ventral wall of the ossophagus. The nasal sacs are at first 
mere OEecal involutions of tbe integument, but nasal passages 
communicating with the mouth are soon formed, and both 
aSriul and aquatic respiration are completely established. 
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In the Batrackia, as development proceeds, the extemol 
branchije disappear, and are succeeded, fuucliouallj-, by short 
branchial filaments developed upon the whole IcngtJi of each 
of the branchial arches, of which there are four. 
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Before the development of the lungs the heart has only 
a single auricle ; afterward, the auricle becomes divided into 
two. The aortio arches, at first, pass along the visceral and 
branchial arches to the dorsal aorta, as in other vertebrate 
embryos. When external gills are developed, each receives a 
loop from the corresponding arch, much as in I'roteus. 

When the internal giUs of the JBalraehia appear, each 
aortic arch which belongs to a branchial arch splits into two 
trunks, — one which remains directly connected with the cardiac 
aorta, and another which opens into the dorsal aorta. The 
vessels of the branchial filaments constitute loops between 
these afferent and efferent trunks, which always remain united 
by anastomoses. When branchial respiration ceases, and the 
branchial processes and their vessels disappear, the anasto- 
moses dilate ; the direct "commuDieation between the afferent 
and efferent trunks of the second pair of internal branchiie is 
reestablished ; and they become the permanent arches of the 
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aorta. The anterior branchiae are replaced by the carotid 
glands, and their aflferent vessel is the carotid passage of the 
adult. The afferent and efferent trunks of the third pair of 
branchia3 are converted into the stem of the cutaneous artery, 
and the afferent trunk of the fourth pair of branchiae into that 
of the pulmonary artery. The diagram (Fig. 25, p. 83) is 
intended to make these changes, and the relations of the 
various trunks to the embryonic aortic arches, intelligible. 

The alimentary canal of the Tadpole is, at first, long, and 
coiled up into a close spire, like a watch-spring, in the ab- 
domen, but its length becomes relatively less as age advances. 
At the same time, the diet changes from vegetable to animal 
— the young tadpole being chiefly herbivorous, the adult, 
insectivorous. 

In the Urodela the tail persists, and develops complete 
vertebrae ; but, in the Batrachia^ the caudal part of the spinal 
column disappears, for the most part, together with the rest 
of the tail, and only the basal portion of the notochord be- 
comes converted into the urostyle, which eventually anchyloses 
with the two hindermost neural arches. 



CHAPTER V. 

TUB CLASSIFICATION AND THE OSTEOLOGY OF THE EEPTILIA. 

The province Sauropsida is divisible into the two classes, 
JReptilia and Aves, 

All Beptilia, so far as their organization is known to us, 
are distinguished from Aves by the following characters : 

1. The exoskeleton is composed of horny plates (scales), 
or bony plates (scutes), never of feathers. 

2. The centra of the vertebrae may be amphiccelous, pro- 
coelous, opisthocoelous, or may have nearly flat articular faces ; 
but these faces are spheroidal or oval, and are never cylin 
droidal, even in the cervical region.* 

3. When reptiles possess a sacrum, the sacral vertebrae 
have large expanded ribs, with the ends of which the ilia 
articulate. 

4. The sternum is rhomboidal ; and, when many ribs are 
connected with it, the hindermost of these are attached to a 
single, or double, median backward prolongation (except, per- 
haps, in the Pterosauria). The sternum may be converted 
into cartilage-bone, but (with the possible exception of the 
Pterosauria) is never replaced by membrane-bone, and does 
not ossify from two, or more, definite centres. 

5. When an interclavicle exists, it remains distinct from 
the clavicles. 

6. The manus contains more than three digits {? Dino- 
sauria), and the three radial digits, at fewest, have claws. 

7. In all existing reptiles, the ilia are prolonged farther 
behind the acetabulum, than in front of it ; and the inner wall 
of the acetabulum is wholly, or almost completely, ossified. 
The pubes are directed downward and forward, and, like the 

* The articular faces of the vertebrsB of some Pterosauria are very much 
elongated transversely. 
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isciiia, mpet in a ventral symphysis. In the extinct Dino 
eauria, the pelvis cxliibits forms transitional between the rep- 
tilian and the omilhie amuigemeDt. 

8. The digits of the pes are not fewer than three ; KaA the 
metatarsal bones are not anchyloscd together, or with the distal 
tarsal bones. 

9. In existing reptiles not fewer than two aortic arches (a 
riglit aud a left) persist. Two arterial trunks are given off 
from the right ventricle, or the part of the single ventricle 
which answers to it. The venons and arterial currents of the 
blood are connected, either in the heart itself, or at the origins 
of the aortic arches. 

10. The blood is cold. There are usually two semilunar 
valves at the origins of the aortic and pulmonary tnmks. 

11. The corpora higanina lie upon the upper surface of 
the brain. 

In AveSy on -the contrary : 

1. The esosteleton consists of feathers. Ossifications of 
the dermis are rare, and never take the form of Ecutes. 

3. In all recent birds, the centra of the cervical vertebne, 
at leiist, have subcylindrical articular faces. If, as in some 
hirde, the faces of the centra of the other vertebra? are sphe- 
roidal, they are opistboccelouB, which is the rarest arrange- 
ment among reptiles. 

3. The proper sacral vertebrfe of birds — that is to say, 
those between, or through, the arche.'5 of which the roots of the 
sacral plexus pass — have no expanded ribs abutting on the 

4. Tlie slemnm has no costiferona median backward pro- 
longation, all the ribs being attached to its sides. The carti- 
laginous sternum is replaced, in the adult, by membrane-bone, 
and ossifies from two, to five or more, centres. 

5. When an interelavicle exists it is confluent with the 
clavicles. 

6. The nianuB does not contain more than three digits, and 
not more than the two radial digits have claws. 

7. Tiie ilia are greatly prolonged in front of the acetab- 
ulum, the inner wall of which is membranous. The pubes 
and ischia are directed backward, more or less parallel with 
one another, and the ischia never meet in a ventral symphysis. 

8. The astragalus sends up a process on to thcfront face <Jf 
the tibia, and early anchyloses with the latter bone. In this 
character. Birds differ from all existing Reptiles. The foot 
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coutains not more than four digits. The first metatarsal is. 
almost always, free, shorter than the rest, and incomplete 
above. The other three are anchylosed together, and with the 
distal tarsal bone, to form a tarso-metatarsus. 

Some of the extinct Dinosauria closely resembled birds 
in the form of the tibia and astragalus, the immovable union 
of the two bones, and the reduction of the number of the 
digits. 

9. Oaly one aortic arch, the right, is present. Only one 
arterial trunk, the pulmonic, is given off from the right ven- 
tricle. The arterial and venous currents communicate only by 
the capillaries. 

10. The blood is hot. There are three semilunar valves at 
the origins of the aortic and pulmonary trunks. In all exist- 
ing birds the extremities of the chief pulmonary passages 
terminate in air-sacs. There is a rudiment of this structure 
in the Chamaeleons, and the extinct Pterodactyles very prob- 
ably possessed such sacs. 

11. The corpora hlgemina are thrown down to the sides 
and base of the brain. 

The Beptilia. — This class is divisible, by well-defined char- 
acters, into the following groups : 

A. The dorsal vertebrae (which, like all the other vertebrae, are devoid of 
transverse processes) are not movable upon one another, nor are the ribs 
movable upon the vertebrae (Pleurospondylia). Most of the dorsal vertebrae 
and ribs are restrained from motion by the union of superficial bony plates, 
into which they pass, to form a carapace. 

Dermal bones, usually nine in number, one of which is median and sym- 
metrical, and the others lateral and paired, are developed in the ventral walls 
of the thorax and abdomen, forming 2i. plastron, 

I. — Chdonia. 

B. The dorsal vertebrae (which have either complete, or rudimentary, 
transverse processes) are movable upon one another, and the ribs upon 
them. There is no plastron. 

a. The dorsal vertebrae have transverse processes, which are either 
entire, or only very imperfectly divided into terminal facets {Erpe- 
tofipondi/lia). 
a. The transverse processes are long ; the limbs well developed, with 
the digits united by the integument into a paddle ; the sternum and 
sternal ribs are absent or rudimentary. 

II. — Plesiosauria. 

h. The transverse processes are short, and sometimes rudimentary; 
the limbs present or absent ; when they are fully developed, the 
digits are free, and there is a well-developed sternum with sternal 
ribs. 
8 
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a. A pectoral arch and urinary bladder. 

III. — L'lccrtilia. 
h. No pectoral arch, and no urinary bladder. 

IV. — Ophidia. 

b. The dorsal vertebrae have double tubercles m the place of transTcrsa 

processes (Perospondylid). The limbs are paddle-like. 

V. — Ichtht/osauria. 

c. The anterior dorsal vertebne have elongated and divided transverse 

processes, the tubercular being longer than the capitular division 
(Suchospondylla). 

a. With only two vertebrae in the sacrum. 

VI. — Crocodilia. 

b. With more than two vertebrae in the sacrum. 

a. The manus without a prolonged ulnar digit 

1. The hind-limb saurian. 

VII. — Dicynodontia. 

2. The hind-limb ornithic. 

Vm. — Orniihoscelida. 

b. The manus having an extremely prolonged ulnar digit. 

IX. — Picrosauria. 

I shall describe the exoskeletal, endoskeletal, and dental 
systems of the chief groups of the Meptilia^ under the several 
heads here enumerated, and I shall then give an account of 
these systems in Aves, But modifications in the myology, 
neurology, splanchology, and development of the two classes 
may be conveniently considered together, under those several 
heads, in another chapter. 

1. The Chelonia. — The Tortoises and Turtles are. those 
reptiles which most nearly approach the Amphibia^ though 
they depart very widely not merely from the amphibian, but 
from the ordinary vertebrate tj^e, in some respects. 

A homy epidermic exoskeleton is absent in the soft Tor- 
toises {^Trionyx)^ the bodies of which are covered by a soft 
integument ; but, in the other Chelonia^ the epidermis is modi- 
fied into horny plates, which constitute the so-called " Tor- 
toise-shell," and have in general a very definite arrangement. 
Tlie dorsal surface of the body presents three series of central 
plates, of which five are in the middle and four upon each side 
(4, 5, 4). The margins of the dorsal shield are guarded by 
twenty-four or twenty-five plates ; one on the middle line in 
front, called nt4chaf / pnp pr tv^q behind, pygal ; and eleven 
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OQ each side, marginal. Tiic ventral shield sometimes pre- 

Bents au anterior median scale; but, more usually, there are 
eix. pairs, disposed symmetrically. It will be seen, presently, 
that these epidermic plates by no meaua correspond with the 
bony derm^ ossifications. la additiun to these principal 
plates, smaller scale-like patches of horny epidermis are de- 
veloped on other parts of the body, and on the limbs. 

The dermal ossifications may best l>e described in connec- 
tion with the endoskeleton. 

The presacral vertebriE are few in number. In the Green 
Turtle {Cheione niidas) there are eight cervical, and ten dor- 
sal, in front of the sacrum, wliich is composed of two vertebrfe. 
In all the cervical vertebrse the neurocentral sutures persist; 
there are no transverse processes, or ribs,.and the spines are 
low or obsolete. The first vertebra, or atlas, it a ringlike 
bone, composed of three pieces, one basal and tw-j superolat- 
eral. The second is a true axis vertebra, the ceiitral part of 
the centrum of the atlas ossifying apart, as an odontoid bone, 
and attaching itself to the front face of the centrum of the sec- 
md vertebra. 

The other cervical vertebrffi are remarkable for the singu- 
lar variety in the disposition of their articular cups and balls. 



■pne (Chttydni Serpentina). 



Thus the third is opisthoccelous ; the fourth, biconvex; 
the fifth, proccelous; the sixth, also proccelous, but the pos- 
terior face ia nearly flat, and very broad ; in the seventh, both 
the anterior and the posterior faces are very broad and flat- 
tened, the posterior being the more convex. The eighth cei^ 
vical vertebra is proccelous, and differs from the rest by the 
expansion of its neural spine, and by the arching backward 
of its postzygopophyaes over the convex prezygapophyses of 




the first dorsal vertebra, upon v 
ward and forward. 

All the cervical vertebne are very freely mo\-able upon 
one another, and confer great flexibility on the neck. In 
striking' contrast with this arrangement, the ten following 
vertebrffi have flattened faces, fimily united by cartilage. If 
any one of these vertebrre, from the second to the ninth, be 
examined, it will be found that the elongated centrum ia only 
loosely united with the neural arch, and that the summit of 
the neural arch ia continuous mth a broad flat plate of bone, 
which forms one of the eight median elements of the carapace, 
or mural plates {Fig, 63, K). 

There are no transverse processes, but a rib ia articulated 
between the centrum and the neural arch. At a short dis- 
tance from its attachment, this rib passes into a broad plate 
of bone, whicli extends upward to unite suturally with the 
neural plate ; and, in front and behind, becomes similarly con- 
nected with preceding and eucoeeding costal plates. The rib 
may be traced along the under-surface of the costal plate, be- 
yond the outer margin of which it protrudes ; and its free ex- 
tremity is received into a pit in an elongated prismatic dermal 
ossification, which forms one of a series of marginal plates 
(Fig. 63, M). 

The first dorsal vertebra differs fi'om the others in many 
respects. The anterior face of its centrum is concave, aad 
looks downward and forward, wliilo its prezygapophyses are 
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much prolonged, in order to articulate with the convex poste- 
rior face of the centrum and prolonged postzj-gapophyses of 
the last cervical vertebra. The spinous process of this verte- 
bra does not pass into the bony nucha! plate of the carapace, 
which lies above it {Fig. 63, J/u), and its rib does not expand 
into a costal plate, but becomes connected with the costal 
plate of the second dorsal vertebra. The neural arch of this 



vertebra is shorter, from before backward, than its centrum; 
and the neural arch of the second dorsal vertebra extends for- 
ward and overlaps the centrum of the first, for the space thus 
left unoccupied. The rib of the second vertebra is also carried 
forward, and articulates not only with its own centrum and 
neural arch, but with the posterior edge of the centrum of the 
first vertebra. . 

These arrangements are repeated by the other dorsal ver- I 
tebne and ribs, up to the ninth inclusive; but, in the tenth, J 
the nemul arch occupies only the anterior half of the centrum 1 
of its own vertebra, and the rib is very small, and bus n 
tul plate. 

The union of the neural and costal plates of the eight dop- 4 
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sal vertebne, from the second to the ninth inclusively, gives J 
rise to the principal part of the carapace, or dorsal moiety of 1 
the bony shell of the Chelonian. The first and the tenth dop- I 
sal vertebriE contribute nothing to the carapace, their small' I 
ribs merely becoming attached to the costal plates behind and'. I 
before them, f 

In front of the first neural plate, and joined with it by a i 
serrated suture, lies a large nue?ial plate (Fig, 63, A^w), which 
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forma the anterior median boundary of tbe carapace. This 
nuclial plate sends down from its undei^surface a median pro- 
ecsBj ■which is joined by ligament ivith the expanded neural 
epine of the eighth cerrical vertebra. Behind the eighth neu- 
ral plate, three other median pygal plates (Fig. 63, J^) euc- 
ceed one anotlier. Tbe anterior two of these are united by 
sutures with the eighth neural and costals, and with one an- 
other ; but the third is connected eKtemally only with the 
marginal plates. All three ai'e perfectly distinct from the sub- 
jacent vertebrae. 

The sides of t!ie carapace are completed, between the 
nuchal and pygul plates, by eleven marginal plates (Fig, 63, 
M) on each side. Eight of these receive the ends of the riba 
of the second to the ninth dorsal vertebrte, in the way already 
described. 

There is no doubt that the nuchal, the pygal, and the rpar- 
ginal plates of the carapace are membrane-bones, developed 
in the integument, quite independently of either the vertebras 
or the ribs. But it appears that the neural plates and the 
costal plates exist, as expansions of the cartilages of the neu- 
ral spines and riba of the primitive vertebrte, before ossifica- 
tion takes place. This being the case, the neural and costal 
plates are vertebral and not dermal elements, however similar 
they may seem to be to the nuchal, pygal, and marginal plates. 
But this ultimate similarity of bones of totally distinct origin 
is not more remarkable here than in the case of the skull, 
where the parietal and frontal bones stand in the same rela- 
tion to the supra-occipital bone as the nuchal and pygal plates 
do to the neural plates of the carapace. 

There are no sternal ribs, and no trace of a true sternum 
has yet been discovered in the Chelonia, The plastron is 
wholly composed of membrane-bones, which are developed in 
the integument, and lie, in part, in front of, and, in part, be- 
hind, the umbilicus of the foetus. The latter, at least, there- 
fore belong to the abdomen, and the plastron is a fhoracico- 
abdominal structure. 

In the turtle the plastron consists of nine pieces^one me- 
dian and anterior, four lateral and paired (Fig, 6i), These 
pieces may be named^ — the median, entoplastron ; the first 
lateral, epiplastron ; the second, hyoplQsiron ; the third, hypo- 
plastron; and the fourth, xiphiplastron.* The entoplaatron 

• BeliBTJng the plsstron to onswer to tlia Bteninm of olter Verfiirvta, 
BDBtomiBtB have termed these elements of tbe pkstron entoelfrtmm, tpjitir 
Hum, AjioitnTiiita, hypmiemutn, end sd^hisltmvfu. 
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and the two eplplastra correspond with the median and lateral 
thoracic plates of the Labyrintbodont Amphibia, and very 
probably answer to the interelavicle and clavicles of other 
Vertebrata. 
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The sacrum consists of two vertebras. The expanded 
sacral ribs are not aocbjlosed with the centra and arches of 
their vertebnB. 

The tail is fleiciblp and cons sts of proccelous vertebrae. 
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THE ANATOMY OF VERTEBRATED ANIMALS. 



The aoterior caudal vertebrPB have no transverse processeB, 
but possess ribs which may not become anchylosed with the 
ceotra. Thus the tail and the neck are the ouly regions of 
the spinal column of a, Cbeloniau which are flexible. 

la the skulls of the OAeloma all the bones, except tho 
raandible and the hyoidean arch, are immovably united to- 

In the occipital segment of the adult, the supra-occipital 
is united with the cpiutic, but the e'^-occipital usually remains 
perfectly distinct Irora the opialhotic. The basifiphenoid. is 
targe and distiuct The alisphenoidal region remains unossi- 
fied ; but the large parietala send down a prolongation OD 
each eidc, wliitb plaj s the part of in alisphenoid. Neither 
the prtsphcnoid nor the orbit j li n lids arc represented by 
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bone, but there are large frontals. In the periotic capsule the 
large proijtic and the opisthotic (Cuvier's occipitale extern^ 
remain distinct bones, but the epiotio unites with the Buprar 
oocipitaL 

The uaso-ethiuoidal cartilage largely persists ; but it be- 
comes covered above and at the sides by a large bone, whiuh 
meets with its fellow in tlie middle line, and occupies the po- 
sition of the lachrymal, prefrontal, and nasa.L The premaxillse 
are small, and usually united together. There is a single 
vomer, produced downward into a median internasal plate, 
which expands below, and joins the palatine plate of the 
palatine bone. 

Above the posterior and upper part of the orbit lies a post- 
frontal, and, behind this, a squamosal is placed at the sides of 
the periotic capsule, and above the large quadrate bone. The 
postfrontal and spuamosal occupy tho 
upper part of the temporal region of 
the skuD. Below these, a qnadrato- 
jugal and a jugal connect the quad- 
rate bone with the large majdlla. 

In some genera, as Chelone and ^ 
Chelydra, the skull possesses a sort 
of faJse roof, formed by- the expan ^ 
Bion of a median ridge, developed * 
from the parietal bones, into a broad 
pliite, which becomes snturally united 
with the postfrontuls and squamosals ^ 

The quadrate bone is firmly fixed 
to the sides of the periotic region of 
the skull, and ends below in a strong 
condyle for the mandibles. The long 
and broad pterygoid bones unite with 
one another in the middle line, and g^ 
are firmly fiicd to the base of the 
sknll, as in Pleeiosauria and Croco- 
dilia. They unite only with the up- Bom 
per part of the quadrate bone, as it 
the latter reptiles. 

The palatines are firmly united i^a- ""■-''i'" t" ^f, ^ J" 1° 
With the pterygoids, behind, and with ^>^ posterior nirei. 
the vomer above and in front They 

aie prolonged downward, and develop a short palatine plate, 
which unites with the produced and expanded lower edge of 
the vomer, to bound the posterior nares. (Fig, iit, Vo, JV"'.\ 
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The deotary pieces of the two rami of the mandible are 
represented by one booe, aa in Birds. 

The hyoideai) apparatus consists of a broad plate of car^ 
tilage with two longer anterior, and two shorter posterior, 
ossified comua. The cornua have no direct connection with 
the skuli. 

The pectoral and pelvic arches appear, at first sight, to 
have a very anomalous position in the Chelonia, inasmuch as 
they seem to bs situated inside, and not outside, the skeleton 
of the trunk. But since the plastron does not answer to the 
sternum of other Vertebrata, but to part of the dermal skele- 
ton, the anomaly does not really exist on the ventral side. 
And, as to the dorsal side, the pectoral and pelvic arches of 
the fostal Chelonian are at first situated in front of, or behind, 
and external to, the ribs, as in other Vertebraia, It is only 
as development advances, that the first costal plate extent^ 
over the scapula, and the binder costal plates over the ilium. 

The pectoral arch is ossified in such a manner that the 
scapula and precoracoid form one bone, while the coracoid re- 
mains distinct. The free ends of the coracoid and precorac<^d 
are usually connected together by a fibro-cartilaginous baod^ 
representing the epiooracoidal cartilage in I,acertUia. There 
is no clavicle, unless the epiplastra and entoplastron represent 
that bone. 

The carpus of the Ghelonia contains nine primary ossicles, 
aa in the VroSelct — three in the proximal row, one central, 
and five distal — and these almost always remain distinct. 

There are five digits, the numbers of the phalanges of 
which present no constancy. 

Tlie pelvis contains the usual bones. The pubes (which 
are very lai^e) and the ischia meet respectively in a long 
symphysis; and, sometimes, the Jvramina obturaloria are 
completed, internally, by the meeting of the bony pubes and 
ischium of each side in the middle line. 

The pelvis is not usually united with either the carapace 
or the plastron, but in Chdj/s, Oitehdina, and some other 
genera, the ilia unite by synchondrosis, or anchylosis, with the 
last costal plate, and the pubis and ischium with the xiphisteiv 
nal plates, so that the pelvis becomes firmly fixed between the 
carapace and plastron. 

The proximal row of the tarsal bones consists usually of 
aa aatragalvs, formed by the union of the tiHale and interm^ 
dium, and of a-fibularc or calcaneum. In Ckelydra there is a 
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centrale. In Chelone, Emys^ Testudo, and Trionyx the centrale 
is united with the astragalus ; and in JEmya^ the calcaneum 
coalesces into the astragalus, so that the proximal portion of 
the tarsus consists of one bone. In the distal series the two 
fibular tarsals are united into a cuboid bone. There are five 
digits, and the fifth metatarsal has a peculiar form, as if bent 
upon itself at right angles, in the middle of its length. 

In the Testudinea there are only two phalanges in each 
digit of the pes. 

The Ghelonia are divisible into the Testudinea^ the Emy^ 
dea, the Trionychoidea, and the Euereta, 

1. The Testudinea have the homy jaws naked and cutting, 
or denticulated. The eyes are lateral, the tympanic mem- 
brane is exposed, the short and thick limbs have the toes 
(all of which have nails) bound together by the integument. 
The horny plates of the carapace and plastron are well de- 
veloped. 

The Land Tortoises belong to this divisipn. The carapace 
is usually very convex, and sometimes (as in the genus Pyxis) 
the anterior part of the plastron is movable, and can be shut 
up like a lid. In Cinyxis, the hinder part of the carapace is 
similarly mobile. 

2. The JEmydea have, usually, horny cutting jaws, un- 
covered by lips ; the tympanum exposed, and the limbs more 
slender than in the Testudinea, with five-clawed digits, which 
are only united by a web. The homy plates of the carapace 
and plastron are well developed. 

These are the River and Marsh Tortoises. They are further 
divisible into two groups, in the one of which, the Terrapenes^ 
the pelvis is free, the neck bends in a vertical plane, and the 
head is almost completely hidden by the carapace when re- 
tracted (Emys, Gistudo, dhelydra). In Gistudo^Ginostenum, 
and StaurotypuSy the hinder part of the plastron is mobile. 
In the other division, the Ghelodines, the pelvis is fixed to the 
carapace and plastron, the neck bends sideways, and the 
head cannot be completely retracted under the carapace 
{Ghelys, Ghelodina,) 

3. In the Trionychoidea (Mud or Soft Tortoises), the jaws 
have an external cutaneous lip ; the nasal organ is prolonged 
into a kind of snout, and the head is covered by a soft skin 
without any visible tympanic membrane. The limbs are flat- 
tened, somewhat finlike, and pentadactyle ; but only three 
digits have nails. The integument develops no horny plates^ 
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but is quite eoft. Tlie costal plates are shorter Iban in other 
C/ieluiiia^ and the marginal ossicles are either rudimentary or 
absent. 

n»e genera Gyinnopug, Cryptopue, and CycloJerma, con- 
stitute this division; thej all inhabit the frerfi waters of hot 
latitudes. 

The JSierrfo, or Turtles, have an exposed, hooked, homy- 
beak, with a blunt suout The tympanum is hidden by the 
integument. Tlie limbs, of which the anterior pair are much 
the longer, are converted into paddles, the digits being much 
flattened aud elongated, and immovably united together by 
the integument ; only one or two nails are develo]^. The 
skin of the body is cither rugose (Spharffis), or covered with 
thick epidermic plates (Chelone.) 

The two genera composing this group inhabit the seas of 
warm climates. 

The Chelonia are first known to occur, with certainty, in 
the Lias, The older forms are, in many respects, intermediate 
hetween the -fiWrefa and the Trionyvhoidea,hui present no 
approximation to any other order of MeptUia, 

IL The PtESiosAUEiA. — In some of the Plesiosauria, the 
head, not more tJian one-twelfth or one-thirteenth of the lengfth 
of the body, is mounted upon a neck as long, in proportion, as 
that of a Swan ; but in others, the head is large and massive, 
and the neck much shorter. The hind-limbs are longer than 
the fore-limbs, and there is a comparatively short tail. The 
integument was certainly devoid of any scutes ; and was, prob- 
ably, smooth and possessed no scales. 

The cervical vertebne may exceed forty in number, though 
they are generally fewer; and as none of the ribs appear to 
have been connected with the sternum, or if such connection 
existed it cannot now be traced, it becomes difficult to dia- 
tinguiah between cervical and dorsal vertebras, and one is 
obliged to have recoiu:se to some method of separating the 
two, differing from that already adopted. Kow, in rtiese 
animals, the neurocentral suture persists for a considerable 
period, if not throughout life ; and the surfaces for the articu- 
lation of the cervical ribs, which are at first altogethtT below 
the neurocentral sutures, gradually rise, in the posterior parts 
of the neck, until they first are cut by, and then rise above^ 
the suture. It is very convenient, and harmonizes very well 
witi -, some facts to be mentioned by-and-by in the structure of 
the Crocotlilia^ to take the last of the vertebrse in which the 
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costsil articular surface is cut by the neurocentral suture, as 
the last of the cervical series. 

The two anterior cervical vertebrae, as thus defined, con- 
stitute the atlas and axis, and are frequently anchylosed to- 
gether. The centre of the other cervical vertebrae have slightly 
concave anterior and posterior surfaces ; well-developed neural 
arches ; anterior and posterior oblique processes, or zyga- 
pophyses, of the ordinary character ; and stout, but somewhat 
short, spinous processes. The centrum presents, upon each 
side, an oval rugose pit, sometimes more or less divided 
iato two facets. This is the costal articular surface, which 
has been already adverted to. Into it fits the thickened head 
of a costal rib, which may have corresponding facets, but is 
otherwise undivided. The rib is continued backward into a 
short and straight body, and the angle, or the part at which 
the neck and the body of the rib join, is produced forward, so 
that the cervical ribs of the Plesiosauria have a strong general 
resemblance to those of the Crocodllia, In the posterior part 
of the neck and the anterior part of the dorsal region, the ribs 
become somewhat longer, and lose their anterior processes, 
gradually acquiring the rounded and curved form of ordinary 
ribs. Their proximal ends remain simple, and the facets, with 
which they articulate, become raised, and thrown outward, as 
transverse processes, developed from the arches of the verte- 
brae. (Fig. 68, C.) 

In the anterior dorsal vertebrae, these transverse processes 
rapidly acquire their full length ; and they are continued un- 
der this form, descending somewhat lower upon the arches of 
the vertebrae toward the sacrum, to the end of the dorsal re- 
gion. The neural spines acquire greater length, the zyga- 
pophyses are well developed, and the articular surfaces of the 
centra retain the form which they possessed in the cervical 
region. There are usually between twenty and twenty-five 
dorsal vertebrae. The sacral vertebrae are two, and resemble 
the others, except that the sacral ribs are large and broad for 
the attachment of the ilium. The caudal vertebrae, usually 
between thirty and forty in number, become, as usual, reduced 
to little more than centra at the end of the tail ; but, in the 
fore part of the tail, they have well-developed spines and ar- 
ticular processes, with ribs which become anchylosed to the 
bodies of the vertebrae, only late in life. Well-developed 
chevron-bones are attached between the ventral margins of 
successive centra of the caudal vertebrae. 

As has been mentioned, there appear to be no sternal ribs, 
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but there is a well-developed system of ossifications of the 
wall of the abdomen, arranged in transverse rows from before 
backward ; each row consists of a median bone, slightly bent 
upon itself, thick in the middle, and thin at each end — and of 
six other bones, three on each side, which are elongated and 
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pointed at each end, and so disposed that their pointed ends 
overlap one another. (Fig. 68, C.) 

In some Plesiosauria^ as ab-eady stated, the skull (Fig. 68, 
A) is very small in proportion to the body, not having more 
than a twelfth, or a thirteenth, of the length of the latter ; but, 
in other species, the skull is much larger. The snout is taper- 
ing and depressed, and the nasal apertures are situated, not 
at its extremities, but just in front of the orbits — the latter, 
like the supra-temporal fossae, being wide. The occipital con^ 
dyle is almost wholly developed from the stout basi-occipital. 
The ex-occipitals give oflF elongated parotic processes, and the 
basisphenoid is a thick bone, which ends in front in a long 
rostrum. 

There is a well-marked parietal foramen, and the parietals 
send oflF comparatively short processes backward, which be- 
come connected with the large squamosals. The latter unite 
with the postfrontals, which separate the orbits from the tem- 
poral fossa, and the orbit is completed behind by the junction 
of the postfrontal with the jugal. The jugal bone is continued 
backward into a slender bar, which extends as far back as the 
lower end of the quadrate, and probably contains a quadra to- 
jugal, so that there is a distinct infra-temporal fossa. The 
most obvious circumstance in which the skull of Plesiosaurus 
differs from that of most JReptilia is in the great size of the 
premaxillaries, which constitute a large proportion of the 
snout. 

The under-surface of the skull is rarely well exposed in 
its anterior part ; posteriorly, it exhibits a broad and long 
expansion, formed by the pterygoid bones, which unite in the 
middle line, and send processes outward and backward to 
the quadrate bone. On each side of the middle line of this 
region of the skull, is seen an ovoidal fossa or depression. 
The pterygoids are continued forward, and are united exter- 
nally with transverse bones, and more anteriorly with flattened 
palatine bones. When the fore-part of the under-surface of the 
skull is exposed, two other fossae are visible, one on each side 
of the middle line, bounded behind by the palatine bones, and 
separated by what appear to be the vomers. I conceive that 
these are the true posterior nares, and that the posterior aper- 
tures are simply spaces left between the pterygoid bones and 
the basis cranii. 

At the sides of the base of the skull, specimens of Flesio- 
saurus occasionally exhibit two styliform bones, which lie 
parallel with the axis of the skull ; these may be parts of the 
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hyoidean apparatus. No trace of any sclerotic ring has been 
found. 

The teeth of the Plesiosauria are sharp-pointed, curved, 
and the outer surfaces of their crowns striated. Each tooth 
is lodged in a distinct alveolus, with which, as in the Crocch 
dilia, it does not become anchylosed. 

The pectoral arch (Fig. 68, E) is one of the most remark- 
able parts of the organization of the Plesiosauria, It consists, 
in the first place, of two very large coracoids, the long axes 
of which are parallel with one another, while their inner edges 
meet, without overlapping, throughout the greater part of 
their extent. In this respect they diflfer from any of the 
Lacertilia^ which are provided with well-developed limbs. In 
these the long axes of the coracoids always cut one another 
at a large angle, open posteriorly — a circumstance which 
results from the maimer in which the coracoids are received 
into grooves in the anterolateral edges of the rhomboidal part 
of the sternum. Hence it would appear that the Plesiosauria^ 
like the Ohdonia^ did not possess any thing corresponding to 
this rhomboidal part of the sternum, but that the intercoracoid 
part of the sternum was either absent, or reduced to a mere 
band, as in some PatracJiia, 

The scapulae are unlike the corresponding organs in any 
other reptile. The glenoidal end, stout and strong, is con 
tinned horizontally forward and inward, as a bony prism, with 
a somewhat concave inner edge, and flat inferior surface. The 
outer surface, rising up at right angles to the ventral surface, 
gives rise to a well-defined edge ; at a short distance from the 
glenoidal end, the part of the bone which bears this surface is 
produced upward and backward, into a low recurved plate. 
This part appears to represent the proper body of the scapula 
in other Reptiles, while the horizontal prolongation answers 
to that preglenoidal process of the scapula, which extends 
forward and inward as a free bony bar in many Lacertilia — 
for example. Iguana, 

In well-preserved specimens, a broad hoop of substance 
(Fig. 68, E, a), which seems to have been but imperfectly 
ossified, extends across the middle line of the body, from the 
preglenoidal process of one scapula to that of the other, and is 
continued backward in the middle line, to the junction of the 
two coracoids. This corresponds very nearly in form and 
position to the epicoracoidal ossifications of the Lacertilia^ 
combined with the clavicles and interclavicles ; but I have 
never been able to detect any distinct clavicular, or interda* 
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vicidar, elements in any JPlesiosauruSy though they appear to 
have been well developed in JVbthosauncs. 

The humerus is a stout bone — ^prismatic, and with a rounded 
head at its proximal end, flatten^ and broad distally. (Fig. 
68, B.) Its anterior margin is nearly straight, or even slightly 
convex, while the posterior is concave. Distally, it presents 
two facets, meeting at an angle, with which the broad and 
short radius and ulna articulate. The ulna differs in shape 
from the radius, being convex posteriorly, and concave in 
front. The two bones are of equal length, and much shorter 
than the humerus. There are six rounded carpal bones,* 
arranged in two rows ; and to these succeed five digits, com- 
posed of metacarpals and phalanges, which are elongated and 
constricted in the middle. The middle digits have numerous 
phalan&:es. 

• The pelvic arch has verj. large dimensions, in correspond- 
ence with the size of the hind-limb, which is usually longer 
than the fore-limb. (Fig. 68, F and D.) The ilium is a 
vertically elongated bone, narrower below than above, where 
it becomes connected with the sacral ribs. Inferiorly, it unites 
with the pubis and with the ischium, to form the acetabulum. 
The pubes are very broad quadrate bones, much larger than 
the ischia, and they meet in a median symphysis. The ischia, 
triangular and expanded, also unite in a ventral symphysis. 
The femur resembles the humerus in its general form, although 
both its sides are straighter, and the other bones of the hind- 
limb are so like those of the fore-limb, as to need no special 
description. 

There can be little doubt that all the bones of the limbs 
were, like those of the Cetacea, enclosed within a common 
sheath of integument, so as to form a paddle. 

Such is the general organization of the skeleton of the 
JPlesiosauria, which are long extinct animals, entirely confined 
to the Mesozoic Rocks, from the Trias to the Chalk, inclusive. 
They may be divided into two groups, according as they are 
Triassic, or Post-Triassic, in age. 

The Post-Triassic group contains the genera Plesiosaurus 
and Pliosaurufi^ the different species of which appear to differ 
in little more than the proportions of the head to the trunk, 
and the relative length and degree of excavation of the centra 

* It may be a question whether the fourth distal bone in the carpus and 
tarsus (Fig. 68, B and D) belongs to carpus and tarsus, or to metacarpus and 
metatarsus j or whether it is formed bj the confluence of elements belonging 
to both regions. 
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of the vertebrae. In the species which have been named 
JPliosaicrus, the vertebrae are wide in proportion to their 
length, and deeply excavated in front and behind. JPliosaunts 
attained gigantic dimensions, paddles of some individuals 
reaching a length of not less than six feet. 

The Triassic genera, Nbthosaurus^ Simosaurus^ Pisto- 
saurus (for a knowledge of the organization of which we are 
chiefly indebted to the labors of Hermann von Meyer), appear 
to have diflered from Plesiosaurus principally in the following 
respects : 

The connection of the neural arches with the centra of the 
vertebrae seems to have been looser. The supra-temporal 
fossae in the skull appear to have been larger in proportion. 
In these animals, the under-surface of the skull has the same 
structure as in Plesiosaurus^ but apparently lacks the poste- 
rior fossae ; while there is no doubt whatsoever that the true 
posterior nares are situated far forward, in the position as- 
signed to them in Plesiosaurus, 

Tlie pectoral arch of Nbthosaurus, again, presents a very 
interesting deviation from the Plesiosaurian type. The cora- 
coids, indeed, are greatly expanded, and meet by their inner 
edges, so that the rhomboidal part of the sternum seems to 
have been wholly absent, and the scapulae have a horizontal 
prolongation, not quite so long as in Plesiosaurus^ with an up- 
standing proper scapular part of corresponding shape. But 
then the ends of these preglenoidal processes are connected 
together by, and indeed suturally united with, a stout, curved, 
transverse bar of bone, consisting of three pieces, one small 
and median, and two very large and lateral, all united firmly 
together by sutures. There can be little doubt that the con- 
stituents of this bony bar correspond with the interclavicles 
and clavicles of Lacertilia and Ichthyosauria, 

in. The Lacertilia. — Some few Lacertilia^ like the Cha- 
maeleons and the Amphishcence^ are covered by a soft integu- 
ment; but, in the majority, there is an epidermic exoskeleton 
composed of homy plates, tubercles, or spines, or overlapping 
scales. In some forms (e. g., Scincus^ Cyclodus) the dermi 
beneath the horny scales is ossified, and the body has a com- 
plete armor of bony scutes, corresponding in form with the 
scales. The dermal ossifications of the head may coalesce 
with the subjacent bones, but this union of dermal bones with 
subjacent parts does not occur in other parts of the body. 

The spinal column always contains a considerable number 
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of vertebrae ; and, except in the AmphtshoencB and some few 
other Lizards, the tail is long. Those Lizards which possess 
hind-limbs have a sacrum, into which not more than three 
vertebrae, and rarely more than two, enter. The presacral 
vertebrae are distinguishable, when sternal ribs are present, into 
cervical and dorsal. All those vertebrae which lie in front of 
the first sternal rib are cervical ; and if, as sometimes happens, 
the last two or three dorsal vertebrae are devoid of ribs, they 
become lumbar. Not more than nine vertebrae are met with 
in the cervical region of existing Lacertilia^ and this number 
is rare. The number was greater in some extinct Lacertilia, 

The atlas is composed of three pieces, one inferior and 
two superolateral. The odontoid bone is closely united with 
the second vertebra, and its anterior face may be cylindroidaL 
A separate ossification is sometimes formed on the under-sur- 
face of the spinal column at the junction of each pair of ver- 
tebrae. Such a separate ossification, or sub-vertebral wedge- 
bone, is commonly developed beneath and between the odon- 
toid bone and the body of the second vertebra. 

The centra of the vertebrae are either procoelous, or amphi- 
coelous ; the former being by far the more common condition 
in existing Lacertilia, all of which, except the Geckos and 
Sphenodon, have procoelous vertebrae. The cups and balls 
are usually ellipsoidal, the long axis of the ellipsoid being 
transverse. In the Geckos, the centra of the vertebrae are 
conically excavated at each end ; and, except in the centre of 
each vertebra, where it is ossified, the notochord persists 
throughout the spinal column. 

The sacral vertebrae of existing Lacertilia are not anchy- 
losed together, nor are their articular faces modified, the two 
being connected by a free cup - and - ball articulation. The 
movements of the two vertebrae, however, are restrained by 
the strong ligaments which connect their neural spines and 
arches, and by the fibro-cartilage which connects and covers 
the free ends of their expanded ribs. 

In the anterior part of the tail of the Lacertilia there are 
usually well-developed subvertebral chevron bones, which are 
commonly attached to the bodies of the several vertebrae, and 
not in the intervals between adjacent vertebrae. In many 
Lacertilia {Lacertoe, Iguance, Geckos) the caudal vertebrae 
have a very singular structure, the middle of each being trav- 
ersed by a thin, unossified, transverse septum. The vertebra 
naturally breaks with great readiness through the plane of the 
septum, and when such Lizards are seized by the tail, that 
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appendage is pretty certain to part at one of tlifse weak 
points. 

The arches of the vertebne of the Macertt'lia are articulated 
together by the ordinary oblique processes, or zygapophjses. 
In the TffuantB they are additionally connected by a process 
of the front part of each arch (zi/ffosphene), which fits into a 
fossa on the posterior face of the preceding arch {zygantrum). 
ITiese LacertUian vertebne thus nearly approach the vertebrae 
of the Ophidia. 

The transverse processes of the vertebne are very short, 
and are, at most, divided into two indistinct facets, with which ' 
corresponding facets on tiie proximal ends of the ribs articu- 
late. 

Ribs may be developed in all the cervical vertebite escept 
the atlas, and they usually increase in length toward the dor- 
sal region, where more or fewer of them become connected 
with the sternum. The dorsal moiety of the primilive carti- 
lage of the rib becomes ossified, and the primitive cartilage- 
bone is finally replaced by membrane-bone. The ventral moi- 
ety becomes converted only into cartilage-bone, and may pass 
directly and without articulation, on the one hand into the 
sternum, and oa the other into tlie vertebral rib. Processes 
are sometimes developed from the posterior margins of certain 
of the ribs, which are termed processus uncinati. The ster- 
num, when fully formed, consists of a rhomboidal anterior por- 
tion, iroTo. the posterior angle of ■which a single, or double, 
backward prolongation is continued into the wall of the abdo- 
men. Two or three pairs of the sternal ribs are connected 
with the posterolateral edges of the rhomboid, while the rest 
may be attached to the abdominal prolongations ; or, behind 
these, they may be continued into one another, to form com- 
plete hoops across the wait of the abdomen {Geckos, Chamse- 
leons, Scincoids). 

The Mying Lizard {Draco volans) is remarkable for the 
elongation of many of its posterior ribs, which are continued 
into, and support, the parachute-like expression of the integu- 
ment by which it is enabled to perform its flights. 

The skull of the Z,acertilia resembles that of the Chelonia 
in the development of an interorbital septum {except in the 
A.mphisbmnce), and in the absence of alisphenoids, or of any 
complete ossification of tho presphenoidal or orbito-sphenoidal 
regions. The premaxillce and maxillae are firmly united with 
one another and with the skull, and there are two vomers. An 
unossified space, the parietal foramen, usually remains in the 
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roof of the skull in the course of tLe sagittal suture, or between 
tlie parietals and the froiitals. 
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In the principal grotp of the JLacertilia, a, column-like 
mem bran e-bone, called the columella (but which ie not to be, 
by any meitns, confounded with the etapes, to which the same 
name is often applied in ReptileB), extends from the parietal 
to the pter3'goid on each side, in close contact with the memr 
branouB or cartilaginouB wall of the skull. Hence they have 
been called "JCitmocrania" or " colunan skulls." This coiu- 
mella (Fig. 69, Co) appears to correspond with a small inde- 
pendent ossification, which is connected with the descending 
process of the parietal and with the pterygoid, in some Che- 
Ionia. 

In the great majority of the Lacertilia (as in the Chelonia), 
the side-walla of the skull, in the region of the ear, are pro- 
duced into two broad and long parotic processes, into the com- 
position of which the opisthotic, ex-occipital, and proUtio 
bones enter. Each quadrate bone is articulated with the outer 




en3 of one of these processes (in which a smnll separate pier »- 
tic ossification sometimes Jippears), anj is iisiially moviible. 
The parietal banes do not unite suturally with the occipital 
segment of the skull, or with the prootio bones, but are con- 
nected with them only by fibrous tissue. And as the presphe- 
noidal region remains nnossified, or incompletely ossified, it 
follows that the fronto-parictal portion of the skull is, in most 
lizards, slightly movable upon the occipito-sphenoidal part. 

Each parietal bone is prolonged backward into a process 
which articulates with the upper part of the parotic prolonga- 
tion of the skull ; and to the outer side of the posterior ex- 
tremity of the parietal process the squamosal is attached. The 
squamosal may be continued forward to the post-frontal, which 
is sometimes subdivided into two. The post-irontal may unite 
below with the jugal, and thus bound the orbit. Only in 
Spkenodon, among recent Lizards, is the jugal connected with 
the distal end of the quadrate by bone, Aa a general rule, the 
quadra to-jngal is represented only by a ligament. 

In consequence of the structure which has been described, 
the posterior region of the ordinary Lacertilian skull presents 
a number of distinct fossm in the dry state. A supra-temporal 
fossa lies between the parietal, the post-frontal, and the squa- 
mosal, on the upper face of the skull ; a post-temporal, between 
the parietal, the occipital, and the parotic apophysis on the 
posterior face ; a lateral4emporal, between the squamosal and 
post-frontal above, the jugal and quadrate in front and behind, 
and the quadrato-jugal ligament below. 

The palatine and pterygoid bones are firmly oonnected both 
with the facial bones, and with the 'floor of the skull. Thus 
the basisphenoid gives off two baalpterygoid processes, the 
outer ends of which articulate with the inner sides of the ptery- 
goid. The posterior ends of the pterygoids are usually oon- 
nected with the inner surfaces of the distal ends of the quad- 
rate bones. Their anterior ends are firmly united with the 
palatines ; and, from the junction of the two, a tranaveras 
bone (Fig. 70, Ti-) usually passes, to unite the palatine and 
pterygoid with the maxilla. 

The anterior ends of the palatines unite with the maxillge 
and the vomers ; but, in existing LacertUia, they do not meet 
one another, or come into contact with the basisphenoid or 
presphenoid in the middle line. The palatine apertures of tlie 
nostrils are placed between the palatine bones, on the outer 
aide, and the vomer, on the inner. In only a few jMcertltia 
do the palatine bones send down processes which bend tow- 
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ard one another in the middle line, and so form a pot 
nasal passage, partially separated from the oral cavity. 

The two rami ot the lower jaw are 
uauallv, though not invariably, firmly con- 
nected at the symphyBis — and each is 
composed of five OBsifications in addition , 
to the ariiculare,. 

The hjoldean apparatus consisis of a; 
elongated median rod, the anterior part Jl 
of which supports the base of the tongue ; 
and, usually, of two long comua on each 
aide of this. The cephalic ends of the an- 
terior comua may be perfectly free, and 
lie upon the sidesof theneck, asini^om- 
moaaurua ; or they may be traceable to, 
and be connected. with, the stapes and ; 
the parotic processes, as in ^henodon. 

The limbs may be completely devel- 
oped ; or only one pair {either the ante- j 
rior or the posterior) may be present ; 
or they may be entirely absent. When 
present, they may be mere styliform rudi- 
ments, or may possess any number of flflU 
digits from two to five. Even when the 
limbs are altogether absent, the pectoral 
arch remains, though the pelvic ardi rio, TO^Uoder-riewof On 
seems to vanish. When the pectoral arch poj«M^iiMii]'aiwriii«.'' 
is complete, it consists of a auprascapula, 
scapula, coraooid (with precoracold and epicoracoid elementa), 
and two claviclea, united by an interclavicle, which lies in a 
groove of the sternum. (Figs. 13 and 13, pp. 35 and 36.) 

The coracoids articulate with grooves in the anterolateral 
edges of the sternum, and usually more or less cross and over- 
lap one another, in front. 

In the genus Iiialia, in which not a trace of a fore-Unib is 
discernible, there is a small sternum, consisting of a flat, 
somewhat pentagonal, plate of cartilage, in which there ia a 
little coarsely-granular calcareous deposit; but this sternum 
ia connected with no ribs, nor, though it lies between the 
coracoids, does it articulate with them. Each coraco-scapnlax 
arch is a continuous cartilage, narrow in the middle, but ex- 
panded at its dorsal, and still more at its eternal end, where 
the right overlaps the left, and both are connected by fibrous 
tissue with the sternum. The narrow middle part of the cora- 
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coid IB invested, &ud in part replaced, by a sbeutb of membrane- 
bone, wbicb expands above and below, and represents both 
scapula and coracoid, though it presents no trace either of 
division, or of a glenoidal cavity. Beyond the estremities of 
thifl central ossification the cartilage merely presents scattered 
granular calcification. Along the front edge of each coraco- 
scapular arch, and closely coanected with its ossified part, ia a 
long 'curved clavicle, entirely composed of membrane-bone, 
and united with its fellow ia the ventral median line, by liga- 
mentous fibres. There is no interclavi do. The pectoral arcli 
in other snake-like Lizards, such as the Blind-Worm (A.nffuie) 
and the Sbeltopusik I^Pseudopus), is in much the same con- 
dition as in J.ialis. 

When the hind-limba are well developed, there is a com- 
plete pelvis. The iha are movably articulated with the fibro- 
cartilages which cover the ends of the sacral ribs. The pubea 
and the ischia meet in median symphyses, and the anterior mai- 
gin of the pubis usually, as in the Chelonia, gives off a strong 
curved proceaa. In many Jjacertilia a partially-osBified or car- 
tUaginous rod {os cloacce) is continued back from the sym- 
ph^'sis of the ischia, and supports the front wall of the cloaca. 

In Taost Xacertilia the manus possesses five digits; and, 
when this is the case, there are usually eight bones in the 
carpus — one for each metacarpal on the distal side, one radial, 
one ulnar, and one central. As a very general rule, the pollex 
has two phalanges, the second digit three, the third tour, tie 
fourth five, and the iifth three (2, 3, 4, 5, 3). The pes, also, 
generally possesses five digits, which increase in length to the 
fourth, the fifth being smaller than the rest, and divergent in 
direction. Two large bones, very closely united, or complete- 
ly fixed together, represent the calcaneura and the astragalus, 
and are articulated, in a manner which allows of very little 
mfttion, with the tibia and fibula. In the distal row there is 
usually a large bone, representing the cuboid. The fifth 
metatarsal * is bent, as in the Chelonia, and may articulate 
with the calcaneum as well as with the cuboid. One or two 
of the cuneiform bones may be present, or the inner ones may- 
be represented merely by fibrous membrane, or by cartilage ; 
in which latter case the inner metatarsals appear to articulate 
directly with the astragalus in the skeleton. The number (rf 
the phalanges is very generally the same as in the manus for 
the four tibial toos, but one more for the fibular {2, 3, 4, S, 4). 
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The Lacertilia all possess teeth, which may be confined 
to the pre maxillae, maxillae, and dentary piece of the man- 
dibles ; or may, in addition, be developed on the palatine and 
pterygoid bones. These teeth are simple in structure, and 
their crowns have very various forms, being sometimes sharp 
and conical {Monitor) ; or blade-like, with serrated edges 

i Iguana) ; or with broad, crushing, and spheroidal crowns 
Gyolodus). As a general rule, the teeth become anchylosed 
to the adjacent bone with age ; and in the upper and lower 
jaws they thus become attached, either by their sides to the 
parapet of the jaw, when the dentition is said to hepleuro- 
dont ; or by their bases to the summit of the parapet, when 
the dentition is acrodont. The extinct Protorosauria are 
said to be thecodont^ or to have the teeth lodged in alveoli. 
New teeth are usually developed at the bases of the old ones« 

The Zacertilia are divisible into numerous groups, the leading distinctive 
characters of which are exhibited in the following table : 

I. — The pterygoid and quadrate bones united. 
A. A columella and an interorbital septum in the skull. 
Kionocrania (Stannius). 

a. Amphicoelous vertebrae {K. Amphiccelia). 

a. Dentition acrodont or pleurodont. 

1. Ascalaboia. 

2. Jthynchocephala. 

3. ITomceosaui'ia.^ 

b. Dentition thecodont (?). 

4. Protorosauria* 

b. Procoelous vertebrae (if. proccdia). 

a. Not more than nine cervical vertebrae. 

a. The nasal bone, single. 
6. Flaiynoia. 

b. The nasal bones, two. 

1. The integument of the head not 

covered with epidermic plates. 
6. Eunota. 

2. The integument of the head covered 

with epidermic plates. 
T. Lacertina. 

8. Chaicidea. 

9. Scincoidea. 

b. More than nine cervical vertebrae. 

10. Dolichosauria* 

11. Mosasauria, 
B No columella ; no interorbital septum. 

12. Amphiabasnoida. 

II. — ^The pterygoid and quadrate bones disunited. 

13. Chamcdeonida. 

* The columella has not been observed in these groups. 
9 
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1. Tlie As^alahota, — The Greckos, which constitute this 
grroup, are Lizards of small size, which inhabit the hotter parts 
of Ixjlli the Old and the New Worlds, and have always attract- 
ed attention bj their habit of running with exceeding swift- 
ness along the walls and ceilings of rooms. They are enabled 
to maintain their hold under these circumstances, in part by 
the sharpness of their curved, and, in some cases, retractile 
claws ; and, in part, by laminated expansions of the integu- 
ment of the under-surfaces of their digits, which appear to act 
in somewhat the same fashion as the sucker of the Hemora^ 
or Sucking-fish. 

The most important and distinctive characters of these 
Lizards are : 

Their vertebrae are amphicoelous. 

Neither the upper nor the lower temporal arcades are ossi- 
fied, the post-frontal being connected with the squamosal, and 
the maxilla with the quadrate, by ligament. 

The jugal is rudimentary, and the squamosal very smalL 

There are no eyelids, but the integument becomes trans- 
parent as it is continued over the eyes. The integument is 
soft, or coriaceous, not scaly. 

2. The Hhynchoceplidla, — This di\'ision contains only the 
very remarkable genus Sphenodon (otherwise Hatteria^ or 
JRhynchocephalus), The vertebrae are biconcave. Some of 
the ribs have recurrent " uncinate " processes, as in Birds and 
Crocodiles. The sternal and vertebral ribs are connected by 
an articulation, and there is a very peculiar system of abdomi- 
nal ribs. The infra-temporal arcade is completely osseous in 
this, but in no other recent, lizard. The quadrate bone is im- 
movably fixed, not merely by anchylosis with the squamosal, 
quadrato-jugal, and pterygoid, but by the ossification of the 
strong membrane, which, in Lizards in general, extends be- 
tween the quadrate, the pterygoid, and the skull, and bounds 
the front walls of the tympanum. The dentary pieces of the 
mandible arc not sutu rally united. The premaxillae are not 
anchylosed together, and, as in some other Lizards (e. g., JTro- 
mastlx)^ have a beak-like form, the large premaxillary teeth 
becoming completely fused with the bony substance of the 
premaxillae. There is a longitudinal series of teeth upon the 
palatine bone running parallel with those on the maxilla, and 
the mandibular teeth are received into the deep longitudinal 
groove which lies between the maxillary and the palatine 
tee^h. By mutual attrition, the three series of teeth wear one 
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another down to the bone in such a way, that the mandibular 
teeth are ground to an edge, while the maxillary and palatine 
teeth are worn upon their inner and outer faces respectively. 
The extinct Lizards of the Triassic age, Mhynchosaurus and 
Hyperodapedon^ appear to have been very closely allied to 
^henodon, 

3. The Homceosauria, — The remains of Lizards of small 
size, and agreeing in the most important points of their osteol- 
ogy with the ordinary Xac€r^^7^a, but having amphicoelous ver- 
tebrae, have been found in the older Mesozoic rocks, from the 
Solenhofen slates to the Trias inclusively. They cannot be 
identified with either the Mhynchocephala^ or the Ascalabota^ 
and may be provisionally grouped as Somoeosauria. The 
genera Homo&oaaurus^ SaphoeosauruSy and Telerpeton, belong 
to this group. 

4. The Protoromuria, — These are the oldest known /Saw- 
ropsida^ their remains occurring in the Kupferschiefer of 
Thuringia, which is a part of the Permian formation, and in 
rocks of corresponding age in this country ; but no more mod- 
em representatives of this group are known. 

The Thuringian Lizard {JProtorosauncs) does not appear to 
have attained a length of more than six or seven feet. The 
neck is remarkably long, the cervical region being equal to the 
dorsal in length, and it bears a sfcull of moderate size. The 
tail is long and slender, and the limbs well developed, as in 
the existing Monitors. Notwithstanding the length of the 
neck, it contained not more than nine, possibly not more than 
seven, vertebrae, which, except the atlas, are remarkably stout 
and strong. There are about eighteen or nineteen dorsal, two 
(or not more than three) sacral, and more than thirty caudal 
vertebrae. In all these vertebrae the neurocentral suture is 
completely obliterated, and the centra are slightly concave at 
each end. The side of each cervical vertebra, after the atlas, 
presents, near its anterior edge, a small tubercle, with which 
the head of a slender styliform rib articulates. The transverse 
processes of the dorsal vertebrae are very short, antero-posteri- 
orly flattened, plates, and the strong ribs are articulated with 
them by undivided heads. The sternum has not been pre- 
served. In the abdominal region of some specimens, numerous 
short and filiform bones appear to represent, and correspond 
with, the abdominal ribs of Plesiosauria and Crocodilia, 

The spinous processes of the caudal vertebrae, up to neai 
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the midJlo of the tail, have tho ordinary structure ; but beyond 
thia point they bi furcate, so that each vertebra seems to have two 
spinous processes, a peculiarity unknown in other iMcertUia, 

The large chevron-bones are articulated between the bod- 
ies of the caudal vertebrae, as m the Croeodilia, but also as in 
some Laeertilia, such aa the Gkjckos. The skull is preserved 
in one specimen only, and in that it is in such an imperfect 
condition that tlie details of its structure cannot be made out. 
The teeth, however, arc uearly straight, conical, and sharply 
pointed, and seem to have been implanted in distinct sockets, 
though there may bo some doubt upon thia point. 

The pectoral and pelvic arches are large and strong. The 
fore-limba are shortur than the hind-limba, and each limb 
bears five digits. The manus contains certainly eight, possi- 
bly nine, carpal bones, five of which correspond with the meta- 
carpals. The number of phalanges is exactly the same as in 
most existing JJacerlilia (2, 3, 4, 5,3). In the pes, again, the 
number of the phalanges is characteristically Lacertilian (3, 3, 
4, 5, 4), and so is the form of the fifth metatarsal, but the two 
proximal tarsal bones appear to have been leas closely connect- 
ed together than in existing J,acertilia, and there were, at 
fewest, three distal tarsal bones with which the metatarsals 
articulated, and by which they were completely sepamted 
from the proximal tarsals. Among existing Xiacertilia an ar- 
rangement similar to this is met with only in the Ascalabota, 

5—9. The groat majority of existing Xacertilia belong' to 
the procoelous Stonoarania^ with not more than nine cervical 
vertebra, and thoy deviate but little in their osteology &om 
the general type of organization which has been described. 

The skull in the Ftatynota, or Monitors of the Old World, 
with the American genus Heloderma, differs from that of any 
other Iiaoertilia in the circumstance that the nasal hones are 
represented by a single narrow ossification. 

■In the genus Lacerta the bones of the roof of the skull 
become continued into dermal ossifications, which roof over 
the supra-temporal foss£e. In the Ckalcidea and Scincoi^eaf 
in which the body sometimes becomes elongated and snake- 
like, and the limbs rudimentary, the supra- and infra-temporal 
arcades are apt to be ligamentous, and the post-frontals and 
squamosals small. 

10. TJie Dolichosauria. — A veir singular Lacertilian found 
in tho Chalk, and resembling an eel in form and size, has been 
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described by Prof, Owen under the name of Dolichosayrua. \ 
It pOBseases an exceedingly elongated body, but is provided 
witli limbs and with a distinct sacrum, consisting of two vei> 
tebne. Its most remarkable peculiarity, however, lies in the 
number of ita cervical verl^bRE, which were not fewer than 
seventeen. 

11. T/ie Mosasauria. — The cretaceous rocks of Europe 
and America have yielded another remarkable long-bodied 
marine Laccrtilian, which attaiued a great size. This is tha 
genus Mosasaurus, remains of which were first obtained from 
the Chalk near Maestricht. 

Eighty-seven vertebrce belonging to one individual of this 

S[enus have been discovered, and when put together had a 
BDgth of thirteen and a half feet. But there were certainly 
many more vertebne than these, as those of the end of the 
tail are wanting, and there are gaps in the series of the rest. 
The centres of all these vertebree are concave in front and 
eonvox behind ; but the concavities and convexities are lesB 
marked in the posterior, than in the anterior, vertebroe. The { 
atlas and axis are not well preserved in this series of vertebra, 1 
but the nine following all have inferior spinous processes, ] 
which become shorter in the posterior vertebra, and, in the ' 
last two, are represented only by a pair of low elevations. I 
They have short transverse processes, each terminated by a I 
simple costal facet. It is probable that these are cervical 1 
Tertebrffi. In the dorsal vertebrsB, of which there mnst have 
been at fewest twenty-four, the transverse processes, which 
are strong in the anterior, gradually diminish in size in the 
posterior, vertebriB. There are no inferior processes. All the 
vertebriB which have been mentioned hitherto have the circum- 
ference of the centrum rounded, and are articulated to one 
another by zygapophyses. But a series of eleven, which fol- 
low them, have no zygapophyses, and the centra assume a 
more or less trianguiar prismatic form. The transverse pro- 
cesses of these are long, thin, and bent a little downward and 
backward. These seem to have been lumbar vertebne. No 
sacrum has been discovered, but there are numerous caudal 
Tertebrffl with transverse processes, pentagonally prismatic 
centres, and chevron-bones attached to the middle of the 
and er-sur face of each. In the nine posterior o£ these caudal 
vertebras the bodies are cylindrical, the transverse processes 
are obsolete, and the chevron-bones, anchylosed to the under- 
sides of the centra, are long, iucb'ned backward, and overlap 
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one auotlier. And, in the liinJcmiost cauilals, the 
processes aod the chevron-bones disappear. 

There were strong ribs, but nothing is known with cer- 
taintjr of the Btemuni, limb-arehes, or other bones. 

Tlie very complete specimens of the ekuli that hare been 
discovered prove ihatits structure was very similar to that of 
the Old World Monitors in the large size of the nasal aper- 
tures, and the fusion of the nasals into a narrow bone. But 
sharp recurved teeth are anchylosed by their bases, not only 
to the premaBillary, maxillary, and dentary bones, but also to 
the pterygoid bones ; and these pterygoid bones are unlike 
those of other Lacertilia, not only in form, but because they 
articulate together in the middle line for a considerable dis- 
tance behind the posterior nasal aperture. 

12. 2%e AmplmbcBnoida. — These lizards have completely 
snake-like bodies; one genus of the group {Chiroteej has a 
pair of small pectoral members, but the rest are apodal. The 
integument of the body is not scaly, but its surface is divided 
into small rectangular areie arranged in transverse rows. The 
tail is exceedingly short, so that the vent is close to the end 
of the body. 

The numerous proctelous vertcbrie have less elliptical 
articular faces than tiiose of the typical Lacertilia. There is 
no sacrum, and all the precaudal vertebne, except the one or 
two of the most anterior, have ribs. The representatives of 
the chevron-bones in the tail are firmly united with the centra 
of the vertebrre. The vertebne have no zygantrnm nor xjgo- 
sphcnc jimphisbcena has no stemntn, Chirotes has a ster- 
num, but it is not united with the ribs. 

The skull, unlike that of Xaceriilia in general, develops no 
intcrorbital septum. In this respect, and in the complete 
closure of its anterolateral walls by bone, it resembles the 
Ophidian cranium. There is no columella. Post-frontals are 
absent, and the squamosal is very small. The quadrate bone 
is small, and inclined not only downward, but forward, in a 
manner unknown in other Lacertilia, The two rami of the 
mandible arc firmly united by suture. 

In Amphisbmna the premasillffi bear two rows of teeth, 
one behind the other, and one tooth lies upon the symphjsia 
uf the premaxiliEC. 

13. The Chammleonida, — The CLamoslcons are distin- 
guished from the Kionocrania not only by the negative 
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character of the absence of the columella, which they share 
with the preceding group, but by a number of very important 
positive features. Among these I may mention the soft and 
tuberculated skin, with its changing hues ; the absence of any 
tympanum ; the prehensile tail ; and the very peculiarly modi- 
fied feet. The digits are arranged in bundles of two and three, 
the manus having the pollex', the index, and the medius, syn- 
dactylous and turned inward ; while, in the foot, it is the 
hallux and index only which are thus united and turned in- 
ward, the three other toes being similarly connected together 
by integument as far as the ungual phalanges, and directed 
outward. To these characters may be added the remarkable 
tongue, capable of protrusion and retraction with almost light- 
ning rapidity. 

The vertebrae of the ChamaBleons are similar in their char- 
acters to those of the procoelous Kionocrania. The sacrum 
is composed of only two vertebrae. Only a few of the anterior 
ribs are united with the sternum. A large number of the 
posterior ribs, as we have already seen to be the case in the 
Gecko, unite together in the mid-line, and form continuous 
hoops across the ventral wall of the abdomen. 

But it is in the structure of the cranium that the Ghaince- 
leonida depart most completely from the ordinary Lacertilian 
type. The parietal bone is not movable upon the occipital, 
the supra-occipital sending up a median ridge, which unites 
with the base of a corresponding crest or process extending 
backward for a considerable distance from the middle line of 
the parietal bone. The summit of this sagittal crest is joined 
by two curved prolongations of the squamosal, the three 
giving the occipital region of the Chamaeleon its remarkable 
casque-like form. The frontal bone is comparatively small and 
single, and the nasals are very narrow, and do not bound any 
part of the anterior nasal apertures. These apertures, in fact, 
are situated upon the sides of the fore-part of the skull, and are 
separated from the nasal bones, in part, by a membrane which 
stretches outward from the nasal bones ; and external to this 
by a prolongation forward of the prefrontal bono, which unites 
with the maxilla, and in some specimens of Chamaeleons is 
prolonged forward into a great osseous horn, projecting from 
the sides of the front part of the snout. 

The orbit is closed behind by the ascending process of the 
jugal bone, but there is no quadra to-jugal. The quadrate 
bone itself is not, as in most other Lacertilia^ movable upon 
the sides of the skull, but is firmly anchylosed with the bonea 
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wliieh lie adjacent to its upper end. The pterygoid bones 
are produced downward ; and, by a very esceptioiial peculiar- 
ity, do nob articulate with the quadrate bones, but are con- 
nected with them only by fibrous tissue. In the lower jaw, 
tbo dentary piece takes up a very much larger profxtrtion of 
the ramus than is the case in other LacertiUa. The basal por- 
tion of the hyoid is represented by a long median cylindrical 
entoglosBal bone, and its posterior comua are much stronger 
and longer than the anterior pair. lu the pectoral arch the 
scapula and coracoid are remarkably longer and narrower than 
in other lUicertilia. There are no daviclea, and the inter- 
claviclc is wanting, the sternum being represented only by its 
rhomboidal ossified cartilage. Again, in the pelvic arch, the 
ilium is loug and narrow, and its long axis is directed nearly 
vertically to that of the trunk — in which respect the Chamie- 
leons differ very much from the ordinary LacertiUa. There is 
no a* doacw. 

The carpus and the tarsus have a very singular structure. 
■ In the cajpus there are two proximal bones, articulated with 
the radius and the ulna respectively. A single spheroidal bone 
is articulated with these, and with the five proximal constit- 
uents of tlie digits. Besides these, there is an ossicle repre- 
senting the pisiform. In the tarsus there are also four bones, 
two articulated with the tibia and fibula respectively, a third 
below and between them, and a fourth distal bone articulating 
with the five prosimal bones of the digits. In both manus 
and pes the number of the phalanges, counting from the pre- 
axial to the postaxial side, is 3, 3, 4, 4, 3. 



A. Tlio palatine bnaca widely BepB,riited, and their long axea loagitudi- 
Dal ; a transverse bone ; tbo pterygoids luited mth the quadrata 

>. Kone of the raaiillnrj teeth grooTed or amnUealated. 

1. Jffli/phodajUia. 

i. Borne of the posterior mmlUary teeth grooved. ^^ 

2. Opislhnglyphia. ^| 
ft Grooved enterior nuxniary teeth sncceoded by solid teeth. ^H 

3. Proifroglyphia. ^H 
d. HaiOlary teeth few, (?iuialiciila,ted, and fanglike. H 

4. fint-'noffli/phia, 

<. The paktiac l)ones niei>t, or nearly meet, in the base of tlie skull, and 
their long axes ue tranaierae ; no transrcrae bone ; the pterjgoida 
are not connoctod nith thg quiidrate boae. 
B. T\ipMopida. 
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All the Snakes possess a scaly epidermic investment, which 1 
it usually shed in one piece, and reproduced at definite inter- , 
valfi. As a general niie these scales are flat, and overlap one 
another ; but sometimes, as in A.crochordw<, they become 
more tubercle'like, aud do not overlap. In the Rattlesnakes 
{Gratalm) the body is tenninated by several loosely- conjoined 
rings of homy matter, which consiet of the modlGed epidermis 
of the end of the tail. 

The derm does not become ossified in the Ophidich. 

The number of the vertebrte in the Snakes is always con- 
siderable, and in some cises becomes very great, amounting 
to more than four hundred in some of the large Pythons. The 
spinal column is divisible only into caudal and precaudal re- 
gions, as there is no sacrum, nor any distinction between cer- 
vical, dorsal, and lumbar vertebrae. The atlas and the odon- 
toid vertebra arc similar to thoso of the Lizards, and the atlas 
is the only precaudal vertebra which is devoid of ribs. The 
centra have nearly hemispherical articular surfaces, and thus 
differ from those of ordinary iMcertilia, while the superadded 
articular processes found only in certain Lizards attain a great 
development in the Snakes. The zygapophyses are broad 
aud flattened, and the outer surfaces of the anterior pair a 
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\ produced into a strong 



, which tits into a corresponding 

S receding vertebra ; and, on the poa- 
, there is a zygantrum for the zygo-' 
Bphene of the next preceding vertebra. (Fig. 71.) 
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The transverse processes are short and tubercle-like, aDd 
the heads of the ribs which articulate with them are simple. 
Each rib usually gives off a short upward process at a little 
distance from its head ; it ia curved, usually hollow, and tei^ 
minates, inferiorly, in a cartilage wbioh is always free, no 
trace of a sternum existing. Strong descending processes are 
given off from the undersides of maoy of the presacral verte- 
brae. In the caudal region, elongated transverse processes 
take the place of the ribs. Chevron-bones, like those of the 
IiacertUia, do not exist, but the caudal vertebras possess bifur- 
cated descending processes, which bear similar relations to 
the caudal vessels. 

The skull differs from the ordinary Lacertilian cranium in 
the following points: 

1. That vertical elevation and lateral compression of the 
presphenoidal region, which give rise to the interorbital sep- 
tum, are wanting; the floor of the cranium being nearly flat, 
and the vertical height of its cavity diminishing gradually in 
front, BO that it remains spacious between the eyes, and in the 
frontal region generally. The periotic region is not produced 
into parotic processes. 

3. The boundary-walls of the front half of the cranial cav- 
ity are as well ossilied as those of its posterior moiety, and the 
boaeS which constitute the brain-case are firmly united to- 
gether. 

3. On the other hand, the nasal segment is less complete- 
ly ossified, and may be movable. The premaxillre are usually 
represented by a single small bone, which very rarely bears 
teeth. It is connected with the maxillte only by fibrous tissue.. 

4. The palatine bones never unite directly with the vomer, 
or with the base of the skull, but they arc usually connected 
with the maiilke by transverse bones ; and, by the pterygoids, 
with the mobile quadrate bones. Hence the connection of the 
palato-maxillary apparatus with the other bones of the skull ia 
always leas close in Ophidia than in XiocerlUia, and some- 
times it is exceedingly lax. 

5. The two rami of the mandible are united at the sym- 
physis only by ligamentous fibres, which are often extremely 

6. The hyoidcan apparatus ia very rudimentary, consisting 
only of a pair of cartilaginous filaments, which are united to- 
gether in front, and lie parallel with one another beneath the 
trachea. They have no connection with the skull. 

These are the moat apparent differences between the 
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OiihidiaD and tlie Ivicertilian skull. But there are others, oF 
a less obriouB but more remarkable cbarncter, by wliich tbe 
Bkulls of the Ophidian depart not only from that of the Liz- 
ard but from that of other Vertelrafa Thua the haai sphe- 
no d 1 asses n front of the sell furci a to a great rostrum 
w h pb e tends forwar 1 to the etl n o di 1 r "■ u an J probably 
results f om a paraspheno dal oss fi a n In tn y a It 
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Ophidia two cartilaginous rods lie in grooves on the upper 
face of this rostrum, and pass behind into the basisphenoid, 
while in iront they are continued into the cartUaginouB ethmoi- 
dal septum. These rods are the trabecules cranii of tbe fcetus, 
which do not become united in Snakes, as they do in all the 
other abranchiate Vortehrata, The roof and side-walla of the 
Ophidian skull are completed in front of the occipital segment, 
by two pairs of bones, which appear to be parietels and front- 
als. Tbe "frontal" bones not only completely wall in the 
sides of the frontal region, but extend inward below, and meet 
in the middle line, above the basi sphenoidal rostrum and the 
persistent trabecule. The " parietala " unite suturally with 
the basispbenoid. These relations are not usual in true front- 
als or parietak (though tbe latter unitewith the basispbenoid 
in Ohdonia, and the frontals unite in the middle line of the 
floor of the skull in some Mammals) ; and as there are only 
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two bones in the place of four in tliis region of the Bkufl, it 
becomes a matter for inquiry wbether the two boues, on eacli 
side, respectively represent orbitosphenoids + frontals, and 
aliBplienoids + parietab ; or whether they represent over- 
grown frontals atid parietijs only ; or whether, lastly, they are 
the result of an excessive development of the orbitosphenoids 
and alisphenoids, true frontals and parietals being absent. 
According to Rathke's elaborate investigation into the devel- 
opment of the skull in Coluber natrix, the two bones on each 
Bide are formed from single centres of ossification, which ap- 
pear in patches of " cartilage," which are situated, at first, in 
the superolateral regions of the skutl, in the place normally 
occupied by orbitosphcnoids and alisphcnoids, and that these 
grow up and meet in the middle line. In this case the bones 
in question are orbitosphcnoids and alisphcnoids, and Ophidia 
have no true frontals or parietals; but the existence of so 
remarkable a deviation from the ordinary construction of the 
vertebrate skull cannot be admitted until the development of 
the Snake's skull has been carefully relixamined. 

The Ophidia usually possess well-developed post-frontala, 
and they have large membrane-bones in front of the orbit, 
which lie upon the cartilaginous nasal chambers, and are or- 
dinarily regarded as lachrymals. Large nasals lie upon the 
upper surface of the nasal capsule between the lachrymals ; 
and, forming the floor of the front part of the nasal chamber, 
on each side, is a large concavo-convex bone (2Y, Fig, 72), 
which extends from the ethmoidal septum to the maxilla, pro- 
tects the nasal gland, and is commonly termed a turbiual, 
though, if it be a membrane-bone, it does not truly correspond 
with the turbinals of the higher Vertebrata. The squamosals 
are usually well developed. There is no jugal, or quadrato; 
jugah 

Though the general conformation of the skull in the Ophid- 
ia is that which has now been described, it presents remark- 
able modifications in different members of the order, especially 
in the form and disposition of the bones of the jaws. In the 
ereat majority of the Ophidia^ the elongated palatine bones 
have their long axes longitudinal, lie on the outer sides of the 
internal nasal apertures, and do not enter into the formation 
of the posterior boundaries of those apertures. Each is con- 
nected by a transverse bone with the maxilla, which lies at the 
side of the oral cavity ; and the pterygoids diverge posteriorly 
toward the quadrate bones, with which they are connected bj 
ligaments. 
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But, in the remarkable ji^roupof the TypJilojii'I^p, the Blen- 
der palatine bones meet upon the base of the skull in tJic mid- 
dle Line, and are directed transversely, in Euch a manner as 
to bound the posterior nasal apertures behind, as in the Satra- 
chia. There is no transverse bone. The pterygoids lie par- 
allel with one another under the base of the skull, and are not 
oonnected with the quadrate bones. The maxillic are short 
plates of bone which are connected with the outer extremities 
of the palatine bones, and are directed obliquely toward the 
middle line of the oral cavity, into which their free edges, 
armed with teeth, depend. 

Again, the first-mentioned, or typical, form of Ophidian 
skull exhibits two extreme modifications, between which lie 
all intermediate gradations. At the one end of the scale are 
the non-venomous Snakes, and especially Python and Tortrix 
(which belong to the division Aglyphodoiiiia) ; at the other 
the poisonous Snakes, and especially Crotalus {tiolenogl>/pltia). 

Thus, PytkoH (Figs. 72 and 73) has well-marked premaxillw, 
large maxillaiy bones, palatine bones 
which are firmly united with the ptery- 
goids, and transverse bones which bind 
the maxillaries and palato-pterygoid 
bars into one solid framework. 

The masillaries ^ve attachment to 
a long series of recurved teeth, which 
are not very unequal in size. And Py- 
thon (like Tortrix, but unlike all other 
Ophiaia) possesses teeth in the premax- 
illffl. 

The squamosal bones are very long, 
aod adhere to the skull, upon which 
they are slightly movable, only by their 
anterior ends ; and the quadrate bones 
are borne upon the pMterior ends of 
the squamosals, and are thus, as it were, 
thrust away from the walls of the skull, j 
The rami of the mandible arc loosely 
connected by an elastic symphysiul liga- 
ment. Thus, not only can these rami 
be widely separated from one another, 
but the squamosal and quadrate bones 
constitute a kind of jointed lever, the 
Btrtughtening of which permits of the 
separation of the mandibles from the 
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bitBC of the skull. And all these arrangements, takcD together, 
allow of that immense diatentiofl of the throat whieh is requi- 
site for the passagG of the large and undivided lyrey of the 
serpent. 

In Tortriie, this mcclianism does not exist, the short quad- 
rate bone being directly articulated with the skull, while the 
squamosal, like the poalrfrontal, is rudimentmy. The raaxillaiy 
bones are also almost fixed to the skull. 

In the Rattlesnakes ( Crotalus, Fig. 74), the premaxilla) 
are very small and toothless. The maxillary bone has no 
longer the form of an elongated bar, but is short, subcylindri- 
cal, and hollow ; its cavity lodges the fossa formed by the in- 
tegument in front of the eye, which is so conspicuous in these, 
and sundry other, poisonous Snakes, The upper and inner 
part of the maxilla articulates with a pulley-fike surface fur- 
nished to it by the lachrymal, so that the maxilla plays freely 
backward and forward upon that bone. Thelachrymal, again, 
has a certain amount of motion upon the frontal. The upper 
edge of the posterior wall of the maxilla is articulated by a 
hinge-like joint with the anterior end of the transverse bone, 
which has the form of an extremely elongated and flattened 
bar connected posteriorly with the pterygoid. 
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The latter is long and stout, and, as usual, is united, be- 
hind, with the distal end of the quadrate bone. In front of, 
and internal to, its union with the transverse it is prolonged 
forward, and becomes united, by a movable joint, with the 
short palatine bone, which is flattened from side to side, 
and lies on the outer side of the posterior nasal aperture. Its 
anterior end is connected only by fibrous tissue with the base 
of the skull. The inferior edge of the palatine bears a few 
small teeth, and other sharp, recurved, solid teeth are attached 
to the undei>surface of the anterior moiety of the pterygoid. 

When the mouth is shut, the axis of the quadrate bone 
is inclined downward and backward. The pterygoid, thrown 
as far back as it can go, straightens the pterygo-palatine joint, 
and causes the axes of the palatine and pterygoid bones to 
coincide. The transverse, also carried back by the pterygoid, 
similarly pulls the posterior part of the maxilla, and causes 
its proper palatine face, to which the great channelled poison- 
fangs are attached, to look backward. Hence these fangs lie 
along the roof of the mouth, concealed between folds of the 
mucous membrane. But, when the animal opens its mouth 
for the purpose of striking its prey, the digastric muscle, pull- 
ing up the angle of the mandible, at the same time thrusts 
the distal end of the quadrate bone forward. This necessitates 
the pushing forward of the pterygoid, the result of which is 
twofold : firstly, the bending of the pterygo-palatine joint ; 
secondly, the partial rotation of the maxillary upon its lachry- 
mal joint, the hinder edge of the maxillary being thrust down- 
ward and forward. In virtue of this rotation of the maxillary, 
through about a quarter of a circle, the dentigerous face of the 
maxilla looks downward, and even a little forward, instead of 
backward, and the fangs are erected into a vertical position. 
The snake " strikes : " by the simultaneous contraction of the 
crotaphite muscle, part of which extends over the poison- 
gland, the poison is injected into the wound through the canal 
of the fang ; and, this being withdrawn, the mouth is shut, all 
the previous movements are reversed, and the parts return to 
their first position. 

No Ophidian possesses any trace of anterior extremities, 
but the Typhlopidce^ the Pythons, Boas, and Tortrices^ have 
rudiments of a pelvis, and the latter Snakes even possess very 
short representatives of hind-limbs terminated by claws. 

The teeth of the Ophidia are short and conical, and be- 
come anchylosed to the bones by which they are supported. 
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They may bo developed in the premaxillaries, maxillarics, 
palatines, pterygoids, and the dentary piece of the mandible, 
but tbeir presence in the premaxillaries is enceptional. In 
Vtapdlis and some other genera, there are no palatine teeth; 
and in tlie egg-eating African snake, IiacMod<m, the teeth 
are small and rudimentary upon all the bones which usually 
bear them. Bnt the inferior spines of eight or nine of the 
anterior vertebriB are long, and tipped, at their apices, with a 
dense enamel-like substance. These project through the 
dorsal wall of the cesopliagus into its cavity, and the eggs, 
■which are swallowed whole, are thus broken in a position in 
which all their contents must necessarily be saved. 

In the majority of the non-venomous Snakes the teeth are 
simply conical, but in the others, and in all the poisonous 
Snakes, some of the maxillary teeth (which are usually longer 
than the rest) become grooved in front. In the Solenofflyphia, 
or Vipers and Rattlesnakes, the maxillaTy teeth are reduced 
to two or three long fangs, the groove in the front of which 
is converted into a canal open at each end, by the meeting of 
its edges. The teeth of the Snakes are replaced by others 
which are developed close to the bases of the old ones. 

Ophidia are not known in the fossil state before the older 
tcrtiaries, 

V. The IcnTHYOSAUKiA.^In its general form Ichthyo- 
saurus presents a good deal of resemblance to a Cetacean. 
The head is enormous, and passes at once into the trunk, so 
that there is no more appearance of a neck than in a Porpoise, 
and the body tapers oJF behind, much as would happen in the 
latter animal were it devoid of a caudal iia. Indeed, there is 
Bome reason to suspect that the tail ai Ichthyoaaurua may 
have been provided with a sort of fin-like expansion of the 
integument. This fish-h'ke body was propelled, like that of 
the jPtesioaaurus, by four paddles ; but the anterior paddlea 
were placed close behind the head, and were, generally, very 
much larger than the posterior ones. 
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Tlie s[unal Dolmnn is only distin^uislied into two r^icns, 
(modal and precaudal, inaEmutdi as tbe liba, beginning at tbe 
aoteiicr part of tbe neck, are continued, witfaout beiim oon> 
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and tbere is no sacmm. Hie cutdal region, however, is dia- 
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tiogiiished by the cbevron-boncB wliich are attnched beneath 
its vertebra. The vertebne of Ichthyosaxtria in general have 
certaia characters by which they differ from those of all other 
Vertebrata. (Fig. 76, C.) Not only are the centra flattened 
disks, very much broader and higher than they are long, and 
deeply biconcave (carcum stances in ■which they reaembie the 
vertebrae of some Labyrinthodonts and Fishes), but the only 
transverse processes they possess are tubercules, developed 
from the aides of these centra ; and the neural arches are 
connected with two flat surfaces, one on each side of the 
middle line of the upper surfece of the vertebrse, by mere 
synchondroses. The neural arches themselves are forked 
IJones, with only rudiments of zygapophyses, and in the 
greater part of the body do not become articulated with one 
another at all. 

In the cervical region, if one may call " neck " the most 
anterior part of the vertebnU column, the front part of the 
lateral surface of each vertebra presents two separate eleva- 
tions, or articular surfaces, which are at first situated in the 
upper half of the lateral surface. Toward the posterior half 
of the dorsal region they descend, and, gradually approaching 
one another, coalesce into one in the caudal vertebrje. The 
form of the proximal ends of the ribs corresponds with the 
arrangement of these tubercles; for, where they are separate, 
the proximal end of the rib is forked. The lower fork, or 
capitulum, goes to the capitular, or lower, tubercle, and the 
upper branch, or tuberculum, to the upper, or tubercular, 
elevation. In the caudal region, where the articular surface 
is single, the proximal end of the rib is also undivided. In 
the caudal region the ribs are short and straight, but in the 
precaudal region they are stout and curved, and much longer 
in the middle than at either end of the series. The atlas and 
axis resemble the other vertebra in their general fonn: but a 
wedge-shaped bone is, as it were, let in between their opposed 
lower edges ; and a similar bone, attached to the undor-part 
of the concave face of the centrum of the atlas, serves to com- 
plete the cup for the occipital condyle. 

The skull of Ichthyoitaurus (Fig. 76, A) is remarkable for 
the great elongation and tapering form of the snout, the buge 
orbits, tiie great aupra-tcmporal fossfe, and the closing over of 
the infra-temporal fossa by plates of bone. Again, the two 
rami of the mandible are united in a symphysis, which, for 
length, is comparable to that observed in the modem CraTiala 
and in the ancient Teleosattria. The basi-occipital bone fur- 
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oisbes the round articular condyle to the first vertebra, and 
becomes very stout and thick in front. It appears to have 
been anchylosed neither with the basisphenoid nor with the 
basi-occipitaL The latter bones are adapted to its sides, and, 
together with the supra-occipital, which is interposed between 
them above, circumscribe the occipital foramen. The basi- 
sphenoid, a deep and stout bone, is produced in front into a 
long and slender parasphenoidal rostrum. There do not ap- 
pear to have been any ossified alisphenoids. The parietals re- 
main separate throughout life ; and, in some species, not 
merely present a great parietal foramen close to the coronal 
suture, but are completely divided by a median fissure. Ossi- 
fied presphenoids and orbitosphenoids appear to have been 
altogether absent, and the frontal bones are relatively small. 
The proOtic bones are, as usual, situated in front of the ex-oo- 
cipitals, and between the latter and them there may sometimes 
be discerned a conical bone with a broad base, which appears 
to be fitted in between the ex-occipital and the proOtic. If 
this bone were not so large, it might well be regarded as a 
stapes, but it is possible that, as Cuvier suggests, it answers 
to the separate opisthotic of the Chelonia. 

In the naso-premaxillary segment, the nasal bones, con- 
tinuing the direction of the frontals, attain considerable size, 
but the premaxillce make up by far the greater part of the 
snout. The maxillae are reduced, as in birds, to comparatively 
small and slender rod-like bones, bounding only a fraction of 
the gape. The vomers are elongated, and situated in the 
middle line on the underside of the snout. 

The nostrils are small apertures close to the orbits, 
bounded by the nasal, lachrymal, and premaxillary bones. 

On each side of the frontal there is a large prefrontal, 
which passes back above to meet the post-frontal, and thus 
bound the orbit. Below, the maxilla is connected with a 
jugal. From the post-frontal to the jugal, the posterior mar- 
gin of the orbit is constituted by a distinct, curved, postorbi- 
tal bone (Fig. 76, A, Pt. O). A broad and flat quadrato-jugal 
( QJ') passes from the end of the jugal to the lower end of the 
quadrate, and covers in the lower and posterior part of the 
infra-temporal fossa. The space between this bone, the post- 
orbital, the post-frontal and the squamosal, is occupied by 
another flattened bone (Fig. 76, A, St.)^ which Cuvier calls 
the temporal, but which does not appear to have any precise 
homologue among other Heptllia, The squamosal bone is 
very large and stout, and forms the postero-external angle of 
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Ihc skuU. From this point it sencls a process forward to meet 
the poat-frontal, inward to unitG with tbe parietal, and down- 
ward to become connected witli the pterygoid. A strong and 
stout quadrate bona is connected with tlie exterior of the 
skull, and presents a puUey-Iike surface to the articular piece 
of the mandible. 

On the imder-surfiice of the skull the long and slender 
palatine bones are seen, bounding the posterior narea, which 
are ^tuated fur forward. Beliind, and separated by an inter- 
val traverfied by the rostrum of the basiaphenoid bone, the 
very large pterygoids commence, by slender and pointed ends, 
which lie on the inner side of the palatine bones at the level 
of the posterior uares. They then widen, and passing back- 
ward with a slight outward curvature, on each side of the 
sphenoidal rostrum, end in three processes — one which con- 
nects itself with the Ijasisphenoid, another passes outward and 
backward to the quadrate, while the third runs upward to the 
squamosal bone. 

The lower jaw is composed of two rami, which unite, 
anteriorly, in a very long symphysis. Each ramus is com- 
posed of the normal six pieces, the splenial beiug remarkably 
lonjr, and entering extensively into the symphysis. 

We have no very clear knowledge of the structure of tbe 
hyoidean apparatus in this reptile. 

The pectoral arch (Fig, 76, E) consists, upon each side, of 
a narrow scapula (iSe.), having the direction usual in Lacfr- 
tilia, and a broad coracoid ((7o.),the inner edge of which docs 
not overlap its fellow, but meets it-throughout in the middle 
lincj as in Pl^ioaaurus ; so that, in thb genus also, the rhom- 
boidal part of the sternum appears to have been absent or 
very small. 

But there is a very distinct T-shaped interclaviclo (I. GVf, 
the backward prolongation of which is received between tho 
anterior ends of the coracoids, while its horizontal bar is veiy 
closely united with the inner ends of two stout curved clav- 
icles (CL), the outer extremities of which abut against, and 
are no less closely connected with, the upper part of the an- 
terior edge of each scapula. This arrangement of the clav- 
icles and interclavicle presents interesting conditions inter- 
mediate between those observed in ^otkosaums, on the one 
hand, and those common in tho LavertUia, on the other. 

The scapula and coracoid give rise by their junction to a 
glenoida] cavity, into which the thick head of the very short 
prismatic humerus (Fig. 76, B, H) is received. The distal 
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end of the humerus presents two facets, which articulate with 
a couple of short flattened polygonal bones, which represent 
the radius and the ulna (J?, U), To these succeed two rows 
of smaller polygonal ossicles in the place of a carpus : three, 
representing the radiale, intermedium, and ulnare {r, ^. w.), 
lie in the proximal row, and three or four carpalia ( Cp,) in 
the distal row. With the distal carpal bones are connected, 
by means of the metacarpal ossicles {Mb,), longitudinal series 
of very numerous polygonal bones, adapted together by their 
edges, and becoming gradually smaller toward the distal ex- 
tremity of each series. The number of complete series does 
not exceed five, and may be reduced to three — so that the 
paddle may be pentadactyle, tetradactyle, or tridactyle. An 
apparent multiplication of the number of digits arises from 
two causes : First, the occasional bifurcation of some of the 
digits ; secondly, the superaddition of marginal bones * to the 
radial and to the ulnar edges of the manus (m.t/., m.r.). There 
is thus formed a paddle, which is unlike either that of a Ce- 
tacean, or that of a Plesiosaurus, or that of a Turtle — depart- 
ing more than any of these structures from the ordinary form 
of vertebrate limb. 

There is no trace of any sternum behind the pectoral arch, 
but the abdominal walls were strengthened by a number of 
transverse arcuated bones, similar to those observed in the 
Plesiosauria, though not so strong. Each is composed of a 
median piece with pointed ends, and of some three, or more, 
lateral pieces, overlapping each other's ends, on each side. 

(Fig. 76, c, r. 0.) 

The pelvis (Fig. 76, F) is not connected by bone with the 
vertebral column. It consists of an ilium (/?.), an ischium 
(-Z5.), and a pubis (jP6.), uniting together to form an acetabu- 
lum, while the pubis and ischium of each side meet in the mid- 
dle line. The ischium is a narrow and almost rod- like bone, the 
pubis is somewhat broader, especially at its symphysial end. 

The hind-limb (Fig. 76, D) has substantially the same 
structure as the fore-limb, but is always smaller, and generally 
of much less size. 

The only other bony structure appertaining to Ichihyosavr 
rus that need be noticed, is a circle of plates developed in the 
sclerotic of the enormous eje, which is frequently met with in 
a very perfect state of preservation. 

* I leave open the question whether these series of marginal ossicles are 
remains of the digits of a pol>'dactyle manus, such as exists in the Elasmo* 
branch fishes. 
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It is possible that the Ichthyosauria occur in the Trias ; 
they abound in the Lias and in other rocks of Mesozoic date, 
up to, and including", the Chalk. 

Some attain gigantic dimensions, and many species have 
been founded by the differences in form and proportion of the 
body and of the teeth ; but no one form is sufficiently different 
from the rest to justify its separation as a distinct genus. 
They may be roughly grouped into such as have relatively 
short snouts and short paddles, with four carpalia (Z inter' 
mediics, communis, etc.) ; and such as have longer snouts, long 
paddles, and three carpalia {L longirostris, tenuirostris, pla* 
tyoclon), 

VI. The Crocodilia. — Crocodiles, the highest living Mep- 
tilia, are Laoertilian in form, with long tails and four well-de- 
veloped limbs, the anterior pair being the shorter, and pos- 
sessing five complete digits, while the hind-feet are four-toed. 
With a single exception, the living species have nails on the 
three preaxial (radial and tibial) digits, so that two digits are 
without nails on the fore-foot, and one on the hind-foot. The 
feet are webbed, but the degree to which the web is developed 
varies greatly. The nostrils are situated at the end of the 
long snout, and can be closed. The tympanic membranes are 
exposed, but a cutaneous valve, or earlid, lies above each, and 
can be shut down over it. All are partially aquatic in habit, 
and some (the Ga vials) are completely so. None of the exist- 
ing genera are marine, though many ancient Crocodilia inhab- 
ited the sea. 

The dermal armor is composed of scutes covered by epi- 
dermic scales of corresponding form. When the armor is 
complete — as in Caiman and Jacare alone among existing 
Crocodilia^ in 7hleosaurus and Stagonolejns among extinct 
forms — it consists of transverse rows of quadrate bony plates, 
disposed so as to form a distinct dorsal and ventral shield, 
separated by soft integument, in the trunk, but united into 
continuous rings on the tail. The scutes of the same row are 
united siiturally ; those of each row overlap their successors, 
which present smooth facets to receive their under-surfaces. 
In existing Crocodilia, in the extinct Crocodilus Hastingsice, 
and in Stagonolepis, each ventral scute consists of two pieces, 
a small anterior and a large posterior, united by a suture. 
The scutes always exhibit a pitted sculpture, and those of the 
dorsal region are ridged longitudinally, while the ventral 
scales are always flat. More or fewer dorsal scutes exist in 
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all crocodiles, and those upon the neck sometimes form dis- 
tinct " nuchal " and " cervical " groups, distinct fix)m the dor- 
sal shield. The dorsal scutes do not always overlap, and the 
ventral scutes are absent, or incompletely ossified, in most ex- 
isting Crocodilia. 

In these reptiles the vertebral column is always thoroughly 
ossified, and marked out into distinct cervical, dorsal, lumbar, 
sacral, and caudal regions. The number of the presacral ver- 
tebrae is twenty-four ; that of the sacral, two, in all the recent 
forms, and probably in the extinct genera also. The number 
of the caudal vertebrae varies, but is not less than thirty-five. 
The number of the cervical, dorsal, and lumbar vertebrae varies ; 
but there are usually nine of the first, eleven or twelve of the 
second, and four, or three, of the third description. 

In existing Crocodllia all the vertebrae, except the atlas 
and axis, the two sacrals, and the first caudal, are procoelous. 
The majority of the pre-cretaceous Crocodllia have the corre- 
sponding vertebrae amphiccelous, the concavities of the centra 
being very shallow. One genus, Streptospondylv^^ which is 
perhaps Crocodilian, has the anterior vertebrse opisthocoelous. 
It is characteristic of the Crocodllia^ that the centra of the 
vertebrae are united by fibro-cartilages, and that the neurocen- 
tral sutures persist for a long time, or throughout life. 

The atlas is composed of four pieces, an upper median 
piece — which is sometimes divided into two, and is developed 
in membrane apart from the rest — being added to the three 
pieces found in Lacertilia and Chelonia. A large odontoid 
bone is closely imited to, but not anchylosed with, the anterior 
flat face of the second vertebra. A pair of elongated, single- 
headed ribs are attached to the inferior piece of the atlas, and 
another similar pair to the os odontoidum and to the second 
vertebra, by distinct capitular and tubercular processes. The 
other cervical vertebrae all possess ribs with distinct and long 
capitula and tubercula — the latter attached above the neuro- 
central suture to the neural arch, the former to the centrum 
below the neurocentral suture. The body of each cervical 
rib, after the second, and as far as the seventh or eighth, is 
short, and prolonged in front of, as well as behind, the junction 
of the capitulum with the tuberculum ; and the several ribs 
lie nearly parallel with the vertebral column, and overlap one 
another. The ribs of the eighth and ninth cervical vertebrae 
are longer, and take on more the character of the dorsal ribs, 
the ninth having a terminal cartilage. 

The points to which the capitula and tubercula of the ribs 
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are attached are raised into tuberclrs ; auil, by degrees, these 
become elongated into dislinct i:apitulur and tubercular pro- 
cesBes, between which, in the third to the ninlh vertebrie, tie 
neurocentral Butnre ptisses. But in the tenth and in tlie elev- 
enth vertebrte, the capitular proces?, which lies nearer the 
neurocentral suture in the posterior than in the anterior cervi- 
cal vertebne, rises upon the body of the vertebra to tlie level 
of the nemocentral suture, by which it is traversed, and the 
tubercular process becomes longer than it. (Sec Fig. 5, p. 19.) 
The terminal cartilage is united with the sternum by a stem^ 
rib, which may become more or less completely converted into 
a cartilage-bone, and is articulated with the vertebral rib. 

In the twelfth vertebra a sudden change in the character 
of the transverse processes takes place. There is no longer a 
capitular, distinct from a tubercular, process, but one long 
" transvci-se process " takes the place of both. A sort of step 
in the base of this process bears the capitulum of the rib, and 
answers to the capitular process of the cervical vertebrte, while 
the outer end of the process articulates with the tuberculum 
of the rib, and represents the tubercular process. The neuro- 
central suture, in this and the succeeding dorsal vertebrte, lies 
below the root of the transverse process, which, therefore, is 
wholly a product of the neural arch. Neither the capitular 
processes, nor that part of the dorsal transverse process which 
represents them, have distinct centres of ossification,* 

In the succeeding dorsal vertebras the " step " of the trans- 
verse proeeas gradually moves outward, until at length it be- 
comes confounded with the tubercular facet, and a correspond- 
ing change takes place in the proximal ends of the ribs, in the 
hindermost of which the distinction between capitulum and 
tuberculum is lost. 

The lumbar vertebrse have long transverse processes which 
arise Irom the neural arches, i, e., above the neurocentral su- 

The centra of the two sacral vertebrte have their applied 
and firmly-united faces flat, their free faces concave ; conse- 
quently, the first has the anterior face concave and the poste- 
rior flat, while the second has the anterior surface fiat and the 
posterior concave. Each sacral vertebra has a strong rib ex- 
panded at its distal end ; and wedged in at its prosimal end, 

• TbuB, if it be apart or the deflnitioQ of a " paraBophytii," tlint it ifl anto- 
noouB, there ure no parapoph jsea id the vertabra) of tliQ Vrocodiiia ^ and il'it 
be part of the defiuition of a " parapophysis " that it arisea fromtha ( 
parnpopbyses. 
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between rough sutural surfaces furnished by the neural arch 
above and the centrum below. 

The first caudal vertebra is biconvex, but all the others are 
procoelous ; those of the anterior moiety of the tail have long 
ribs fixed in between the neural arches and centra, as in the 
sacrum, and becoming anchylosed in that position. Chevron- 
bones are attached to the posterior edges of the centra of the 
vertebrae, except that of the first, and those of the posterior 
part of the tail. 

From seven to nine of the anterior dorsal ribs are united 
with the sternum by sternal ribs, the form of which varies a 
good deal in diflferent Grocodilia, being sometimes narrow, 
sometimes broad and flattened. An elongated plate of carti- 
lage, which may be partially converted into cartilage-bone, is 
attached to the hinder margin of several of the most anterior 
ribs, above the junction between the ossified and the cartilagi- 
nous part of the vertebral rib. (Fig. 5, JP.w.) These are the 
so-called " uncinate processes," which also exist in Hdtteria^ 
and reappear in Birds. 

The sternum consists of a rhomboidal plate of cartilage- 
bone, with the posterolateral edges of which two pairs of 
sternal ribs articulate. The posterior angle of the plate is con- 
tinued into a median prolongation, which, at length, divides 
into two curved divergent cornua. From five to seven pairs 
of sternal ribs are united with the prolongation and its cornua. 
A long and slender interclavicle lies in a groove of the middle 
of the ventral face of the rhomboidal part of the sternum. 

In the ventral wall of the abdomen, superficial to the recti 
muscles, lie seven transverse series of membrane-bones, which 
are termed " abdominal ribs ; " though it must be recollected 
that they are quite distinct from true ribs, and rather corre- 
spond with the dermal ossicles of the Ldbyrinthodonta, Each 
series is composed of four elongated and more or less curved 
ossicles, pointed at each end, and so disposed that inner ends 
of the inner pair meet at an angle, open backward in the 
middle line, while their outer ends overlap the inner ends of 
the outer pair. The most posterior of these ossicles are 
stronger than the others, and are closely connected with the 
pubic cartilages. 

In the Crocodilian skull the following are the chief pecu- 
liarities which are worthy of especial notice : 

1. There is an interorbital septum, and the presphenoidal 
and orbitosphenoidal regions remain cartilaginous, or very 
incompletely ossified. 
10 




, All the bones of the skull (exL-ept the mandible, stapes, 



3. There are larg« parotic processes. Both the upper and 
the lower temiwral arcades are completely ossified, and formed 
by post- frontal, squamosal, jugal, and quadrato-jugTil bones; 
Bupra-temporal, lateral-temporal, and post-temporal fosaas are 
formed, as in the LacertUia^ though their relative sizes are 
very different, 

4. The maxillary and the palatine bones develop palatine 
plates, which unite suturallj in the middle line, and separate 
the naaal passages from the cavity of the mouth, as in J^atn- 
tnalia ; and in all existing Crocodiles, but not in l.\l&Q»avtrua 
or MeloiJon, the pterygoids are also modified in the same way 
(as in Mytnercopkaga among Mammals), so that the posterior 
Dares are situated very far back beneath the base of the skull. 

5. In consequence of the development of these palatine 
plates of the maxillary and palatine bones, the two vomers 
are, in most Crocodiles, invisible upon the under-surface of 
l.he bony roof of the mouth. 
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6. There are larger alisphenoids, but the orbitosphenoids 
are absent or rudimentary, 

7. There is no parietal foramen. 

8. The quadrate bone is very large, and fixed immovably 
to the walls of the skull, as in the Chelonia j and, as in the 
latter, the pterygoid bone is firmly connected with the base 
of the skull, and united only with the upper and inner surface 
of the quadrate bone. 

9. The pterygoid sends down a large free process, against 
the broad outer edge of which the inner surface of the mandi- 
ble plays. 

10. The tympanic cavity is completely bounded by bone. 
The proOtic and opisthotic (which is united with the ex-oc- 
cipital) form its inner walls, the quadrate its outer wall, the 
squamosal and post-frontal its roof, and the quadrate, the basi- 
occipital, and basisphenoid its floor. The two tympana are 
placed in communication with the cavity of the mouth by three 
canals — one large, opening in the middle line ; and two smaller 
ones at the sides, on the base of the skull, behind the posterior 
nares. ITie large canal passes up between the basisphenoid 
and basi-occipital, and divides between those bones into a 
right and left lateral canal. Each lateral canal subdivides 
into an anterior branch, which traverses the basisphenoid, and 
a posterior, which passes up in the basi-occipital. The 
posterior branch receives the narrow lateral canal of its side 
(which runs vertically up to it), and then opens into the 
posterior part of the floor of the tympanum. The anterior 
branch opens into its anterior wall. 

The tympanic cavities of embryonic Crocodiles communi- 
cate with the mouth by wide and simple apertures, and the 
complicated arrangement of canals just described results from 
the great downward development of the basisphenoid and basi- 
occipital, and their encroachment upon these apertures on the 
inner side, while th6 quadrate bone narrows them on the outer. 

In adult Crocodilia^ air-passages extend from each tym- 
panum to that of the opposite side, through the bones which 
form the roof of the posterior region of the skull. On the 
other hand, they excavate the quadrate bone, whence the 
air passes through a membranous tube into the hollow ar- 
ticular piece of the mandible. The hyoidean apparatus is 
greatly simplified, consisting only of a broad plate of cartilage, 
which may become partially ossified, and of two ossified 
comua which are not directly connected with the skull. A 
minute stjli|iQ|rm cartilage, which lies in close proximity with 



the portio dura, on the upper piirt of the posterior tice of the 
quadrate bone, represents the stylohi/al, or prosimal end of 
the hyoidean arch. 

The pectoral arch has no clavicle, and the coraooid has no 
distinct epiooracoidal element, nor any fontanelle. The carpus 
consists prosimally of two elongated and somewhat hour-glaas- 
sbaped banes, articulated respectively with the radius and the 
ulna. The radial is the larger, and is partially articulated 
with the ulna. Behind these, and directed transversely, lies 
another curved ossification, the upper concave face of which 
articulates with the ulna. It is united with the latter bone 
on the one hand, and with tho fifth metacarpal, on the other, 
by strong ligaments, and represents a pisiform bone. Distally, 
there lies on the ulnar side the so-called lenticular bono, an 
oval ossicle interposed between the ulnar proximal carpal and 
, the second, third, fourth, and fifth metacarpals, the last three 
of which it supports altogether. On the radial side, a disk 
of cartilage, which never becomes completely ossified, is con- 
nected by ligament with the lenXiculare, and is interposed 
between the radial prosimal bone and the head of the meta- 
carpal of the pollex. From the ulnar side of the Lead of this 
bone a cartilaginous ligamentous band proceeds, over the head 
of the second metacarpal, to the radial side of the lendaulare. 

The three radial digits are much stronger than, the two 
ulnar, and the numbers of the phalanges are S, 3, i, 4, 3, 
counting from the radial to the ulnar side. 

The pelvis (Fig. 78, C) possesses large ilia, which are firmly 
united with the expanded ends of the strong ribs of the sacrum. 
The ischium unites with its fellow in a median ventral symphysis, 
and, with the ilium, forms almost the whole of the acetabulum. 

The pubes take hardly any share in the formation of the 
latter cavity in the adult. Their axes are directed forward 
and inward, and they coalesce in the middle line; but as the 
inner, or median, moiety of each pubis remains cartilaginous, 
or imperfectly ossified, the bones, in imperfectly prepared 
skeletons, appear as if they formed no symphysis. 

The tarsus presents, proximally, an astragalo-navicular 
bone and a calcaneum, which are less closely united than in 
the Lizards, The latter bone has a large calcaneal process on 
its posterior face, the Crocodile being the only Sauropsid verte- 
brate in which such a process is developed (Fig. 78, C. Co.). 

Two rounded distal tarsal bones, of which the fibular is 
much the larger, lie between the calcaneum and the third, 
fQurth, and rudimentary fifth, metatarsals, A thin plate of 
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cartilage is interposed between the distal end of the astragalo- 
navicular and the second metatarsal, and unites with the head 
of the first metatarsal. 

As in the manus, the three, pre-axial, clawed, digits are 
stronger than the others. The fifth is represented only by an 
imperfect metatarsal. The numbers of the phalanges are 
2, 3, 4, 4, counting from the tibial to the fibular side. 

In the GrocodUia the teeth are confined to the premaxillas, 
maxillse, and dentary part of the mandible. They are simple 
in structure, have large pulp-cavities, are lodged in distinct 
alveoli, and are replaced by others developed upon their inner 
sides. The development of the new tooth causes absorption 
of the inner wall of the base of the old one, and the replacing 
tooth thus comes to lie within the pulp-cavity of its predeces- 
sor. The teeth vary much in shape, having either long, curved, 
and acute, or short and obtuse, or almost globular and straight, 
crowns. Very often they possess sharp anterior and posterior 
edges, which may be finely serrated. 

The GrocodUia are to be found in the rivers of all con- 
tinents and the larger islands in the hotter parts of the world. 
None of the existing species are truly marine, though many 
of the extinct species were. They are first known to occur in 
strata of Triassic age, and abound, under forms which diflFer 
but little from some of those which now exist, in the Mesozoic 
and Cainozoic formations. 

They may be divided into the following groups : 

A. With procoelous presacral vertebra), and posterior nares bounded 
below by the pterygoids. (All existing CrocodUia^ and the fossil 
forms of cretaceous and later formations, are included in this division.) 
a. The nasals enter into the formation of the nasal aperture. 

a. The head short and broad. The teeth very unequal ; the first 
and fourth of the mandibles biting into pits of the upper 
jaw. The premaxillo-maxillary suture straight or convex 
forward. The mandibular symphysis not extending beyond 
the fifth tooth, and the splenial element not entering into it. 
The cervical scutes distinct from the tergal. 

1. Alligaioridce, 

AUigator. Caiman. Jacare. 

h. The head longer. The teeth unequal. The first mandibular 
tooth biting into a fossa ; the fourth, into a groove, at the 
Bide of the upper jaw. The premaxillo-maxillary suture 
straight or convex backward. The mandibular symphysis 
not extending beyond the eighth tooth, and not involving 
the splenial elements. The cervical scutes sometimes dis- 
tinct from the tergal, sometimes united with them. 

2. CrocodUidce, 

Crocodilus. Mecistops. 
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b. Tbe nasals are eicludcd from the pslemal naSBl aperlure. The bead 
Tery long; the teeth subequaL BoLh the liitt and the fourth 
luuiiilibulu' teeth bite into grooves in the tnarfim of the upper Jaw. 
The premaiillo-mBiillary suture acutely angulaled backward. The 
maudibulBr symph.v&ia t!»tcnd» to at least the fourteenth loaUi, uid 
the spleniulit enter into it. The eerriiral Bnd tergal scutes farm a 
continuous series. 

i. Gatinlidir. 

JtAyttdionuhus. G^rialix. 

B. With the presacral rertebrie ampliieoeloua (the anterior vertehrie 
sometimes opisthownloua (f) ); uud the posterior nares bounded by 
the pala.tme9, the pterygoids not being united below. (AH these 
Crocodiles are extinct and pre-cretaceous. ) 

a. With the external naren terminal. 

4. 'J'deomurida. 

Tfitomums. QoiiiopkiAia, 

Stn^aipoittlylut. Siaffonolepis. Oaletaumt (!), 

b. With the eiternol nares on the upper pad of the base of the snout 

near the orhila. 

6. BtlodmiUdar. 
Bdiidoii. 

ITiere is a large number of extinct Reptilia which resemble 
tbe CroBodilla in the characters of their pre-sacral vertebriB, 
but differ from them, and resemble XacerlUia VAelonia, or 
Birds, in other respecta. 

These are the Dicyr.odontia^ the Ornithoscelida, and the 
Pterosaur ia. 

VIL The DiCTNODONTiA. — Dicynodon and Oudenodon 
are lacertiform animals, sometimes of large size, with crocodil- 
ian Tertebne, four or 6ve of which are anchylosed together to 
form a strong sacrum. Tlie skull is massive and lacertilian in 
most of its characters ; but the jaws are like those of the 
CAelonia, and were doubtless cased in a homy beak. Never- 
theless, most of the species possess two great tusks, which 
grow from persistent pulps, lodged in a deep alveolus of either 
masilla. Tbe limbs appear to have been subequal aud massive, 
with short and stout feet. The scapula and coracotd are 
simple and expanded, and there seems to have been no clav- 
icle. The pelvis is very strong, with widely-expanded ilia, 
ischia, and pubes. The two latter meet in a median ventral 
symphysis, and the pubis and ischitim of each side meet and 
obliterate the obturator foramen. The limb-bones are lacer- 
tilian in character. 

Bemains of these Reptiles have hitherto been found only 
in strata, which probably belong to the Triassic formation, in 
India and South Airica, and the XTral Mountains. 



THE DICTHODOHTIA, 



Tic. is.— The peliii 
Ifntanodon. -- 




Imb oi; A.. DiVHBut ; B^ an ornlthmceHd KptDii, tncb u 

--'-- - Dil C t Crocodile. Tbe bM' a limb Is in lUDBtim] 

flid. tbooKh tba moUtBrHU of tbe latter Diar Dot. In 

The Crocodile's limb Is pnrpoMlTreprewiited In in 



J«, latragalus ; O^ calHmeuin. /.//,///, /r, tbe dlBlts. 

VJIL The OENiTHogcELiDA. — The very remarkable extfnct 
reptiles which constitute this group, present a, large series of 
modificatioQB intermediate in structure between existing li^ 
tilia and Avea. 
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This transitional character of the Omithoscelidan skeleton 
IB most marked in the pelvis and hind-limbs. 

I£ the pelvis of any existing reptile be compared with that 
of any existing bird, the following points of difference will be 
observed : 

1. In tiie reptile (Fig, 78, C), the ilium is not prolonged 
in front of the acetabulum; and the acetabulum is either 
wholly closed by bone, or presents only a moderate-sized 
fontauelle, as in the Crocodilia. 

In the bird (Fig. 78, A.), the ilium is greatly prolonged in 
front of the acetabulum, and the roof of the acetabular cavity 
is a wide arch, the inner wall of that cavity remaining mem- 
branous. The anterior pier of the arch, or pKB-acetabular pro- 
cess, extends farther downward than the posterior pier, or 
postracetabular process. 

But, in all the Omithoaadida, the ilium extends far in 
front of the acetabulum, and furnishes only a widely-arched roof 
to that cavity, as in birds. It retains a reptilian character in 
the furtber proportional extension of the post-ace tabular pro- 
cess downward (Fig. 73, B,). 

2. The ischium, in the reptile (Fig. TS, C), is amoderately 
elongated bone, which becomes connected with the pubis in 
the acetabulum, and extends downward, inward, and somewhat 
backward, to unite with ita fellow in a median veotrai Bjta- 
physis. The obturator space is not interrupted by any for- 
ward process of the outer and anterior' half of the ischium. 

In all birds (Fig. 78, A.), the ischium is elongated and in- 
clined backward, the backward direction being least marked 
in Apteryx, and most in Shea, The ischia never come to- 
gether directly in a median ventral symphysis, though they 
unite dorsally in Mhea. The anterior edge of the external, or 
acetabular, half of the ischium very generally sends off a pro- 
cess which unites with the pubis, thus dividing the obturator 
space. 

In all the Ornithoscdida (Fig. 78, B.), in which I have 
been able to identify the bone [JTieeodontosaurus, Terato- 
saurus, Megalosaurua, Xguanodon, Stenopdyx, MUdrosavrua, 
Hypsilophodon), the ischium is greatly elongated. In Igvanr- 
odon it has the obturator process characteristic of the same 
bone in Birds ; and I imagine that the same process is seen in 
Compsognathus, In Hypnlophodon there can be no mistake 
ibout the matter, and the remarkable slendemess and prolon- 
gation of the isehium give it a wonderfully ornithic character. 
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In Iguanodon the slenderness and prolongation are even car- 
ried beyond what are to be seen in Birds. I am disposed to 
think, however, that, as was certainly the case in Hypsilopho- 
dorij the ischia united in a median ventral symphysis in all the 
Omithoscelida, 

3. In all reptiles the pubis is inclined forward, as well as 
downward, toward the ventral median line. In all, except the 
Crocodile, it takes a considerable share in the formation of the 
acetabulum; and the ossified pubis unites directly with its 
fellow in the middle line. 

The pubes of Gompsognathus are, unfortunately, obscured 
by the femora. They seem to have been very slender ; and to 
have been directed forward and downward, like those of Liz- 
ards. Some lizards, in fact, have pubes which, if the animal were 
fossilized in the same position as Compsognathus^ would be very 
similar in form and direction. Hypsilophodon^ however, aflPords 
imequivocal evidences of a further step toward the bird. The 
pubes are not only as slender and elongated as in the most 
typical bird, but they are directed downward and backward 
parallel with the ischia, thus leaving only a very narrow and 
elongated obturator foramen, which is divided by the obtura- 
tor process. 

It remains to be seen how far the hypsilophodont modi- 
fication extended among the Omithoscelida. The remains of 
Gompsognathus and of Stenopelyx tend to show that it was 
by no means universal. 

As to the hind-limb, in existing reptiles — 

1. The proximal end of the tibia has but a very small, or 
quite rudimentary, cnemial crest, and it presents no ridge for 
the fibula on its outer side. 

2. The flattened sides of the distal end of the tibia look, 
the one directly forward, or forward and inward ; and the 
other backward, or backward and outward. And when the 
posterior edges of the two condyles of the proximal end of the 
tibia rest on a flat surface which looks forward, the long axis 
of the distal end is either nearly parallel with that surface, or 
is inclined obliquely from in front and without, backward and 
inward. 

3. There is no depression on the anterior face of the tibia 
for the reception of an ascending process of the astragalus. 

4. The distal end of the fibula is as large as, or larger than, 
the proximal end, and articulates largely with a facet on the 
outer part of the astragalus. 

5. The astragalus is not depressed and flattened from above 
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downward, nor does it send a process upward in front of the 
tibia. 

6. The astragalus remains quite free from the tibia. 

In all these respects, the leg of any existing bird (see 
Fig. 78) is very strikingly contrasted with that of the 
reptile : 

1. The proximal end of the tibia is produced forward and 
outward into an enormous cnemial crest, in all walking and 
swimming birds (Fig. 78, A.) ; and, on the outer side, there 
is a strong ridge tor the fibula. 

2. When the posterior edges of the condyles of the tibia 
rest upon a flat surface, the one flat face of the distal end of 
the bone looks outward as well as forward, and the other in- 
ward as well as backward. Further, the long axis of the dis- 
tal end is inclined, at an angle of 45° to the flat surface, from 
within and in front, backward and outward, thus exactly re- 
versing the direction in- the reptile. 

3. There is a deep longitudinal depression on the anterior 
face of the distal end of the tibia, which receives an ascending 
process of the astragalus. 

4. The distal end of the fibula is a mere style, and does not 
articulate with the astragalus. 

5. The astragalus is a much-depressed bone, with a concave 
proximal, and a convex, pulley-like, distal, surface. A process 
ascends from its front margin in the groove on the front face 
of the tibia. This process is comparatively short, and perfo- 
rated by two canals for the tibialis anticus and extensor coin- 
munis, in the Fowl ; while in the Ostrich and Emeu it is ex- 
tremely long and not so perforated. 

6. The astragalus becomes anchylosed with the tibia 
(though it remains distinct for a long time in the Ostrich and 
Jlhea, and in some breeds of fowls). 

In the Ornithoscelida : 

1. There is a great cnemial crest and a ridge for the fibula. 

2. The disposition of the distal end of the tibia is literally 
that observed in the Bird. 

3. There is a fossa for the reception of the ascending pro- 
cess of the astragalus. 

4. The distal end of the fibula is much smaller than the 
proximal, though not so slender as in Aves, 

5. The astragalus is altogether similar to that of a bird, 
with a short ascending process. 

6. The astragalus appears to have remained distinct from 
the tibia throughout life in Iguanodon, Megalosaurus^ and 
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many other genera ; but it seems to have become anchylosed 
in Compsognathus^ Ornithotarsus^ and Eushdosaurus. 

The reptiles belonging to this group are for the most part 
of very large size, and some of them, as the Iguanodon^ are 
among the largest of known terrestrial animals. They oc- 
<5ur throughout the whole range of the Mesozoic formations, 
being represented by ThecodontosaurvSj Palceosaurus^ Tera- 
tosaarus^ Platmoaaurus^ and other genera in the Trias ; by 
Scelidosaurua in the Lias ; by MegcUosaurus^ Poikilopleuron^ 
EuskelosaumSj Sylceoaaurua^ Polacanthus^ Acanthopholis^ 
Iguanodon^ JETadrosaurus^ Trachodon^ and Laelaps in the 
middle and upper Mesozoic strata. 

There is no evidence that Megalosaurus^ or Iguanodon^ 
possessed any dermal armor ; but several genera (e. g., Sceti- 
dosaurus^ Myloeosaurus^ and Acanthopholis) had osseous 
dermal scutes, sometimes produced into prodigious spines. 

The faces of the centra of the vertebrae are slightly am- 
phiccelous, or nearly flat ; but those of the anterior dorsal and 
cervical regions seem, in some cases, to have been opisthocoe- 
lous. The sacrum seems to have consisted of at fewest four 
vertebrae, which in some {Scelidosaurus) are crocodilian, in 
others [jfegalosauncs) take on a somewhat ornithic character. 
The caudal region had many and long vertebrae, between 
which the chevron-bones are attached. The rami of the chev- 
ron-bones have their vertebral ends united by bone. 

The thoracic vertebral ribs are very strong ; but the sternal 
ribs and sternum are unknown. However, there is some rea- 
son to think that the sternum was broad and expanded. Ab- 
dominal dermal ribs are developed in some species, if not 
in all. 

The structure of the skull seems to have been intermediate, 
in many respects, between the crocodilian and the lacertilian 
types. In Iguanodon and Hypsilophodon^ the extremities of 
the premaxillae appear to have been edentulous and beak-like ; 
and the symphysis of the mandible is excavated to receive the 
beak, almost as in the mandible of a Parrot. 

The teeth vary extremely, from the sharp, recurved, ser- 
rated fangs of Megalosaurus^ to the broad grinders, wearing 
down by mutual attrition, of Igxianodon, Their mode of im- 
plantation varies, but they are not anchylosed to the jaws. 

The scapula is vertically elongated, narrow, and devoid of 
any acromial process ; the coracoid rounded and without fon- 
tanelles or processes. 
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No Ornitlioscclidati is known to litive possessed a clavicle 

The fore-limb is shorter, and oftcu much shorter, than 

the hind-limb. The structure of the manua is not certainly 

The fennir usually has a strong inuer trochanter; and its 
distal end is particularly bird-like, in the development of a 
strong ridge, which plays between the tibia and the fibula. 

The metatarsals are elongated, and fit together in such a 
way that they can hardly, if at all, more on one another. The 
inner and outer digits are either shorter than the rest, or quite 
rudimentary ; and the third digit is the longest, as in birds in 
gcneraL 

The Omithoscelida are divisible into two sub-orders, the 
Dinosauria and the Compaognatha, The type of the latter 
divLjion is the wonderful liii^le eatinct reptile, Cotnpsogna- 
thus, which differs from the Dinosauria in the great length 
of the centra of the cervical vertebra}, and in the femur being 
shorter than the tibia. It has a light bird-like head (provided 
with numerous teeth), a very long neck, small anterior limbs, 
and very long posterior limbs. The astragalus appears to 
have been anchylosed with the tibia, as in birds. A single 
specimen only of this reptile has been obtained, in the Solen- 
hofen slates. 

IX. The Pterosaueia. — The flying Reptiles, which belong 
to this group, and are commonly known as Pterodactyls, ar«, 
and long have been, eitinct, their remains occurring only in 
Meaozoio rocks, from the Lias to the Chalk inclusively. 

They are all remarkable for their proportionally longheads 
and necks, and for the great size of the anterior limb, the 
ulnar finger of which, enormously elongated and devoid of a 
olaw, appears to have siipported the outer edge of an expan- 
sion of tie integument, like the patagium of a Bat (Fig. 79). 

The vertebral column is distinctly divided into cervical, 
dorsal, sacral, and caudal regions, the cervical vertebrae being, 
as in Birds, the stoutest of all. The atlas and axis are anchy- 
losed together, at least in the cretaceous species. The other 
cervical vertehne, apparently not more than six or seven in 
number, have low, or obsolete, spinous processes ; and, like 
the vertebne of the rest of the spine, are proca-lous, uid 
have the neuro-central suture obliterated. The existence of 
cervical ribs is doubtful. From fourteen to sixteen vertebne 
intervene between the cervical and the sacral regions; and 
o of the hindcrmost of them, if any, 
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ore devoid of riba. The number of vertebrse ancbjlosed 
together to form the sacrum, is not fewer than three, nor more 
than six. 




The t:iil is very short in Pterodactylus^ and, in this ^enus, 
all the vertcbrte are movable upon one another ; but in Rkam- 
phorhynckus, it is extremely long, and tlic vertebrae are 
immovably fixed by what appear to be ossified ligamentous 
fibres. 

The vertebrul ribs are slender, and the anterior ones, at 
■nj rate, have distinct capitula and tubercula. There are 
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OSftilied etenm] ribs, and f^plint-like abdominal rib& The 
BtcTDum is broud, und, unlike that of otber JieplilitT, i& very 
oompletclj' ossitied, and t>earB a strong median crest on tlje 
anterior part of its Fctitr&t surface. No median posterior pro- 
loDgaLton has been ol>i9en'ed in connection with it. 

llie brain-case is more rounded and bird-like thui in the 
otiier Jteptilia, and, iu many other respects, the skull ap- 
proaches that of birds. Thus, the occipital condyle is on the 
base of the skull, not on its posterior face; the cnutial bones 
ancbyloscd very early ; tlie orbits are verylarge, and the ex- 
ternal uarcB are situated close to them. The premaxillie arc 
very large, the maxillcs slender, and the deutary pieces of the 
inaudible are fused together iuto one bony miiss, without any 
trace of a symphysial suture. 

The resemblance to birds is still further increased, in some 
Bp)ecies, by the presence of wide lachrj'mo-nasal fossce betwe«i 
the orbits and the nasal cavities, and by the prolongation of 
the extremities of the prcmaxillie and of the symphysial part 
of themaudible iuto sharp, beak-like processes, which appear 
to have been covered with horny sheaths. But the reptilian 
type is kept up by the presence of a distinct post-frontal, which 
unites with the squamosal and thus gives rise to a Bupra- 
temporal fossa. The post-frontal and the jugal unite behind 
the orbit, in Lacertilian fasliion ; and both the upper and the 
lower jaws contain teeth. The sclerotic is supported by a ring' 
of bones, as in many other Sauropgida, 

The scapula and the coracoid are wholly unlike these 
structures in any other Sauropsida, but are extremely similar 
to the same parts iu birds, and indeed to the shoulder-girdle 
of the less reptilian Oarinatte. The scapula is Blender and 
blade-like, and its long axis is inclined, at less than a right 
angle, to that of the coracoid. ITie glenoidal surface is cylin- 
droidal, concave from above downward, convex from side to 
side. The coracoid, elongated and comparatively narrow, is 
devoid of fontanelle, epicoracoid, or procoracoid. 

No trace of unv clavicle has been discovered. 

The humerus has a great deltoid ridge or proi^ess. The 
radius and ulna are equal in size and separate. There are 
four distinct metacarpal bones, that on the ulnar side b^ng 
very much stronger, though not longer, than the others. An- 
other styliform bone attached to the carpus does not appear 
to have belonged to the metacarpal series. The radial meta- 
carpal bears two phalanges ; the second, three j the third, four, 
BO that these represent the pollex and the succeeding digits 
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of the Lizard's manus. The terminal phalanx of each of these 
digits is strong and curved, and was doubtless ensheathed in 
a horny claw. The fourth, like the corresponding digit in the 
Crocodile, has four phalanges, the last of which is straight and 
bears no naiL But these phalanges are enormously elongated 
and of great relative strength. A strong process projects from 
the dorsal side of the proximal end of the first phalanx, and 
doubtless gave attachment to the tendon of a correspondingly 

Eowerful extensor muscle. The articular surface below and 
ehind it is concave, and plays over the convex distal pulley 
of the fourth metacarpal. 

The pelvis is remarkably small. The ilia are elongated 
bones, produced both anteriorly and posteriorly, as in Birds'; 
but the rest of the pelvis is not at all ornithic. The flat and 
broad ischia appear to be united with the pubes into wide 
bony plates, which pass, at right angles with the ilia, to their 
median ventral symphysis. A large spatulate bone articulates 
with each pubis near the symphysis, and seems to be an exag- 
geration of the pre-pubic process of Lacertilia and Chdonia. 
Or it may be (though I do not think this very probable) that 
the broad flat plates correspond almost altogether to the ischia, 
and that the spatulate ossifications are the pubes ; in which 
case the structure of the pelvis would be a sort of extreme ex- 
aggeration of that observed in the Crocodilia, 

The hind-limb is small compared with the fore-limb. The 
fibula is imperfect, and appears to coalesce with the tibia at 
its distal end. The structure of the tarsus requires further 
elucidation. In some Pterosauria there seem to be only four 
digits, with, perhaps, a rudiment of a fifth, in the pes ; but 
others, such as Hhamphorhynchus Gemmingi^ have ^yg digits 
in the foot. Where there are only four, each digit is termi- 
nated by a curved and pointed ungual phalanx, and the num- 
ber of the phalanges from the tibial to the fibular side is 2, 3, 
4, 6. These digits, therefore, are the hallux, and the three which 
immediately follow it ; and the rudimentary digit is the 
fifth. 

The lon„ '^cnes of the Pterosauria have thin walls, enclos- 
ing a large cavity, which appears to have contained air, as in 
many birds ; and pneumatic foramina are visible on the sides 
of the vertebrae. 

The remains of more than twenty species of Pterosauria 
have been discovered. Some of them are exquisitely preserved 
in the fine matrix of the lithographic stone of Solenhofen, 

They are thus grouped into genera : 
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A. With two joints in the ulnar digit of the manus. 

Omiihoptertu, 

B. With four joints in the ulnar digit. 

a. The jaws strong, pointed, and toothed to their anterior ex- 

tremities. The tail very short. The metacarpus usually 
longer than half the length of the antebrachium. 
lierodactylus, 

b. The extremities of the jaws produced into toothless beaks* 

probably ensheathed in horn. The tail very long. The meta- 
carpus shorter than half the length of the antebrachium. 

a. All the mandibular teeth similar. 

Jihamphorhi/nchus. 

b. The posterior teeth for the most part very short. The 

anterior long. 

Dimorphodon, 

I am much inclined to suspect that the fossil upon which 
the genus Ornithopterus has been founded, appertains to a true 
Bird 



CHAPTER VL 



THB CLASSIFICATION AKD THE OSTEOLOGY OP BIBDS. 

The class Aves. — ^Though this class contains a great 
number of specific forms, the structural modifications which 
they present are of comparatively little importance ; any two 
birds which can be selected differing from one another far less 
than the extreme types of the ZiacertUia^ and hardly more 
than the extreme forms of the Chelonia^ do. Hence the char- 
acters by which the following groups are separated appear 
almost insignificant when compared with those by which the 
divisions of the Heptilia are indicated. 

A. The metacarpals not anchylosed together. The taU longer than the 

body. 

I. — Saururs. 

1. Arckceopierygidce. 

B. The metacarpals anchylosed together. The tail considerably shorter 

than the body. 

4. The sternum devoid of a keel. 

II. — RATITiE. 

a. The wing with a rudimentary, or very short, humerus and 

with not more than one ungual phalanx. 
a. A hallux. 

2. ApierygidoB (The Kiwis). 
j8. No hallux. 

3. Dinomithidce (The Moas). 

4. Casuaridce (The Cassowaries). 

b. The wing with a long humerus and with two ungual 

phalanges. 

a. The ischia uniting immediately beneath the sacrum, 
and the pubes free. 
6. Kheidce (The American Ostriches). 
j8. The ischia free and the pubes uniting in a ventral 
symphysis. 
6. Struthionidce (The Ostriches). 
B. The sternum provided with a keel.* 



The keel is rudimentary in the singular Parrot StrigopB, 
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ni. — Oabinat^. 

a. The vomer broad behind, and interposing between the 
pterygoids, the palatines, and the basispheuoidal rostrom 

{Di*omceognathcB.) 

I, TinamomorphoB (The Tinamous). 

b The vomer narrow behind ; the pterygoids and palatines 
articulating largely with the basisphenoidal rostrum. 

a. The maxillo-palatines free.* 
i. The vomer pointed in front. 

{SchizognaihcB. ) 

8. Charadriomorphce (The Plovers). 

9. Cecomorphce (The Gulls). 

10. ;&)Aenwcomorp^a (The Penguins). 

II. UeranomorphcB (The Cranes). 

1 2. TumidmorphcB (The Hemipods). 

13. Alectoromorphce (The Fowls). 

14. PterochmorpluB (The Sand-grouse). 

16. Peristeromorphce (The Pigeons). 
IC. Heteromorphce (The Hoazin). 

ii. The vomer truncated in front. 

(uEgithognaihce.) 

17. Coracomorphce (The Passerines). 

18. CyjuelomorphcB (The Swifts). 

19. Celcomorphce (The Woodpeckers). 

j3. The Maxillo-palatines united. 

(Desmoffnafhce.) 

20. ActomorphcB (The Birds of Prey). 

21. Psittacomorphce (The Parrots). 

22. CoccygomwphcB (The Cuckoos, King- 

fishers, Trogons). 

23. ChenomorphcB (The Anserine Birds). 

24. Amphimorphce (The Flamingoes). 

25. PelargomorpJuB (The Storks). 

26. DysporomorpluB (The Corraorants).f 



♦ With the exception of Diclwlophus and some species of Crax. 
t The subjoined Table, which snows with which of the above groups the 
old orders of Birds correspond, may be useful to the student : 

/. — ACCIPITEES ) 

or > . . . . =Aetoinorp1icB, 
Raptores ) 
II, — SoANSORES =I^itiacomorp?icej CoccygomorpluE (in part). 

-"^•~-^'*'^®^^^^ 1 _ j CoracomorphcR, Ct/pselomoipluB^ CeleomoT' 

iJe'ssores) • • • • \ ph<E,Coccygcmorph<z(:in^un), 

IV, — Gallin-e (with Coi.TJii.BM) =Alectoroino7pJi(JB^ PerisieromorpTim^ PteroclO' 

morphcey Turnicimorp?iCB. 

V, — CuRsoREs —RatitcB. 

VI. — Gralljbj —CharadnomorplicE^ GeranomorphcB^ Amphi- 

morpliCB^ Plargomorpha, 

VIL — pAunPEDEB .... = CecomorpluB^ Spheniscomorpha^ ChenamoT' 

phcB^ DytporomorphcB, 
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The exoskeleton of Birds consists almost entirely of epi- 
dermic structures in the form of homy sheaths, scales, plates, 
or feathers. No bird possesses dermal ossifications, unless the 
spurs which are developed upon the legs and wings of some 
species may be regarded as such. ' 

The feathers are of various kinds. Those which exhibit 
the most complicated structure are called pennce, or contour 
feathers^ because they lie on the surface and determine the 
contour of the body. In every penna the following parts are 
to be distinguished : A main stem (scapus) forming the axis 
of the feather, and divided into a proximal hollow cylinder, 
partly imbedded in a sac of the derm, called the calamus^ or 
quill ; and a distal vexillum, or vane, consisting of a four-sided 
solid shaft, the rachis, which extends to the extremity of the 
feather, and bears a number of lateral processes, the barbs. 
The calamus has an inferior aperture (umbilicus inferior) y into 
which the vascular pulp penetrates ; and a superior aperture 
(umbilicus superior) situated on the under-surface of the 
feather at the junction of the calamus with the scapus. The 
barbs are narrow plates, tapering to points at their free ends, 
and attached by their bases on each side of the rachis. The 
edges of these barbs are directed upward and downward, 
when the vexillum of the feather is horizontal. The inter- 
stices between the barbs are filled up by the barbules^ pointed 
processes, which stand in the same relation to the barbs, as 
the barbs do to the rachis. The barbules themselves may be 
laterally serrated and terminated by little hooks, which inter- 
lock with the hooks of the opposed barbules. In very many 
birds each quill bears two vexilla; the second, called the 
aftershaft (hyporachis) being attached on the under side of 
the first close to the superior umbilicus. The aftershaft is 
generally much smaller than the chief vexillum ; but in some 
birds, as the Casuaridce^ the two are of equal size, or ilearly 
so. Muscles pass from the adjacent integument to the feather 
sac, and by their contraction erect the feather. The other 
kinds of feathers diflfer from the pennae, in having the barbs 
soft arid free from one another, when they constitute penno- 
2ylum(je^ or plumuloe (down), according as the scapus is much 
or little developed. When the scapus is very long, and the 
vexillum very small or rudimentary, the feather is termed a 
filopluma. 

The contour feathers are distributed evenly over the body 
only in a few birds, as the MatitOB^ the Penguins, and some 
others. Generally, the pennae are arranged in definitely cir- 



ciimscribed patches or bands, between which the integument 
b either bare, or covered only with down. These series o£ 
contour feathers are termed pterylix, and their interspaces, 



e birds, such as the Herons, plumula; of a peculiar 
kind, the summits of which break off into a fine dust, or pow- 
der, hs fast as they are formed, are developed upon certain 
portions of the integument, which are termed powder down 



The integument of birds is, for the most part, devoid of 
glands ; but many birds have a peculiar sebaceous gland 
developed in the integument which covers the coccyx. This 
uropygiai gland secretes an oily fluid, which the bird spreads 
over its feathers by the operation of "preening," Tlie excre- 
tion passes out by one or two apertures, commonly situated 
upon an elevation, which may or may not be provided with a 
special circlet of feathers. 

In various birds (e. g., the Turkey) the integument about 
the head and neck develops highly-vascular and sometimes 
erectile processes (combs, wattles). 

The spinal column of birds contains numerous and well- 
ossified vertebra, a considerable number of which (more than 
six) are anchylosed together to form a sacrum. Of the verte- 
bne which enter into the composition of this complex bone, 
however, not more than from three to five can be regarded as 
the homologues of the sacral vertebrre of a Crocodilian or 
Lacertilian reptile. The rest are borrowed, ia front, from the 
lumbar and dorsal regions ; behind, from the tail. The cervi- 
cal region of the spine is always long, and ita vertebKe, which 
are never fewer than eight, and may be as many as twenty- 
tbree, are, for the most part, large in proportion to those of 
the rest of the body. 

The atlas is a relatively small ring-like bone ; and the 
transverse ligament may become ossified and divide ita aper- 
ture into two — an upper, for the spinal cord, and a lower for the 
odontoid process of the axia vertebra. "The os odontoideum 
is always anchylosed with the second vertebra, and constitutes 
a peg-like odontoid process. 

The spines of the succeeding cervical vertebras are often 
obsolete, and are never very prominent in the middle region 
of the neck. The anterior faces of their elongated ^^ertebral 
centra are cylindroidal, slightly excavated from above down- 
ward, and convex from side to side; while the posterior faces 
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are convex from above downward, and concave from side to 
side. Hence, in vertical section, the centra appear proccelous; 
in horizontal section, opisthoccelous ; and this structure is ex- 
ceedingly characteristic of birds. Tlie under surfaces of the 
oentra frequently give off median inferior processes. In the 
Hatitae, it is obvious that the cervical vertebroa have short 
traasverse processes and ribs, disposed very much as in the 
GroeodiUa. For, in young birds, the anterior end of the lat- 
eral face of each vertebra bears two small processes, an upper 
and a lower ; and the expanded Lead of a styliform rib is ar- 
ticulated with these by two facets which represent the capitu- 
lum and the tuberculum. With age, the cervical ribs may 
become completely anchylosed; and then they appear like 
transverse processes, perforated at the base by a canal, which, 
as in the Crocodilia, contains the vertebral artery and vein, 
and the main trunk of the sympatlietio nerve. The cervical 
ribs and transverse processes are similarly disposed in very 
young Garinatm; but in these birds their form frequently be- 
comes much modified in the adult ; and they develop pro- 
longations, which extend downward and inward, and protect 
the carotid artery or arteries. 

The neural arches have well-developed pre- and poslr 
zygapoph3'Bes, The ribs of one or two of the posterior cervi- 
cal vertebrae become elongated and freely movable in the 
CarinatOB, as in the Jtatitee. 

The first dorsal vertebra is defined as such, by the union 
of its ribs with the sternum by means of a sternal rib ; which 
not only, as in the Crocodilia, becomes articulated with the 
vertebral rib, but is converted into complete bone, and is con- 
nected by a true articulation with the margin of the sternum. 

The number of the dorsal vertebrtB {reckoning under that 
head all the vertebrse, after the first dorsal, which possess dis- 
tinct ribs, whether they be fised or free) varies. The centra 
of the dorsal vertebrffi either possess cyliudroidal articular 
faces, like those of the ueck, as is usually the case ; or, more or 
fewer of them may have these faces spheroidal, as in the Pen- 
guins. In this case, the convex face is anterior, the concave, 
posterior. They may, or may not, develop inferior median pro- 
cesses. They usually possess well-marked spinous processes. 
Sometimes they are slightly movable upon one another; some- 
times they become anchylosed together into a solid mass. 

It is characteristic of the dorsal vertebrse of Birds that the 
posterior, no less than the anterior, vertebra present a facet, 
or small process, on the body, or the lower part of the arch, 
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of the vertebra for the capitulum of the rib, while the upper 
part of the neural arch gives oif a more elongiited traoEverse 
process for the tuberculuin. Thus the transverse proceaaea of 
all the dorsal vertebras o£ a bird resemble those of the two an- 
terior dorsals of a crocodile, and no part of the vertebral col- 
umn of a bird presents transverse processes with a step for 
head of the rib, like those of the great majority of the vertebraa 
of Orocodilia, Dinosauria, Dicynodontia, and Pterosauria, 

The diacrirai nation of the proper lumbar, sacral, and ante- 
rior caudal vertebrie, in the anchylosed mass wbict constitutes 
the BO-called "Baonira " of a bird, is a matter of considerable 



1 




difficulty. The general arrangement is aa follows ; The moat 
anterior lumbar vertebra has a broad transverse proceaa, which 
corresponds in form and position with the tubercular trans- 
verse process of the last dorsal. In the succeeding lumbar 
vertebra this process extends downward ; and, in the hinder- 
most, it is continued from the centrum, as well as from the 
arch of the vertebra, and forms a broad mass which abuts 
against the ilium.* This process might well be taken for a 
aaoral rib, and its vertebra for the proper sacral vertebra. 
But, in the first place, I Snd no distinct ossification in it ; and, 
secondly, the nerves which issue from the intervertebral fora- 
mina in front of and behind this vertebra eater into the lum- 
bar plexus, which gives origin to the crural and obturator 
nerves, and not into the sacral plexus, which is the product of 
the nerves which issue from the intervertebral foramina of the 

firoper sacral vertebrte in other Vertebrata. Behind the last 
umbar vertebra follow, at moat, five vertebrae, which have no 
riba, but their arches give off horizontal, lamellar, transverse 
processes, which unite with the ilia. The nerves which issue 
from the intervertebral foramina of these vertebrte unite to 

• It would 
Bildls before the oenCniVnTs'diffJron tinted from itiB arcii'by 
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• 
form the sacral plexus, whence the great sciatic nerve is given 
off; and I take them to be the homologues of the sacral vei> 
tebrae of Heptilia, The deep fossae between the centra of these 
vertebrae, their transverse processes, and the ilia, are occupied 
by the middle lobes of the kidneys. 

If these be the true sacral vertebrae, it follows that their 
successors are anterior caudal. They have expanded upper 
transverse processes, like the proper sacral vertebrae ; but, in 
addition, three or four of the most anterior of these vertebrae 
possess ribs which, like the proper sacral ribs of reptiles, are 
suturally united, or anchylosed, proximally, with both the 
neiu'al arches and the centra of their vertebrae, while, distally, 
they expand and abut against the ilium. The anchylosed 
caudal vertebrae may be distinguished as urosacraL The 
caudal vertebrae which succeed these may be numerous and all 
distinct from one another, as in ArchcBopteryx and Mhea ; but, 
more generally, only the anterior caudal vertebrae are distinct 
and movable, the rest being anchylosed into a plough-share 
shaped bone, or pygostyle^ which supports the tail-feathers 
and the uropygial gland, and sometimes, as in the Wood- 
peckers and many other birds, expands below into a broad 
polygonal disk. 

The centra of the movable presacral vertebrae of Birds 
are connected together by fibro-cartilaginous rings, which 
extend from the circumference of one to that of the next. 
Each ring is continued inward into a disk with free anterior 
and posterior faces — the oneniscus. The meniscus thins tow- 
ard its centre, which is always perforated. The synovial 
space between any two centra is, therefore, divided by the 
meniscus into two very narrow chambers, which communicate 
by the aperture of the meniscus. Sometimes the meniscus is 
reduced to a rudiment ; while, in other cases, it may be united, 
more or less extensively, with the faces of the centra of the 
vertebrae. In. the caudal region, the union is complete, and 
the meniscus altogether resembles an ordinary intervertebral 
cartilage. 

A ligament traverses the centre of the aperture in the 
meniscus ; and, in the chick, contains the intervertebral por- 
tion of the notochord. As JSger * has shown, it is the homo- 
logue of the odontoid ligament in the cranio-spinal articula- 
tion ; and of the pulpy central part of the intervertebral fibro- 
cartilages in Mammalia, 

♦ " Das "Wirbelkorpergelenk der Vogel." Sitzungsberichte der Wiener 
Akademie, 1858. 
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All the vertebral ribs in the dorsal region, escept, perhaps, 
the very last free ribs, have widely-separated capitula and 
tubercula. More or fewer have weU-oasified imoinate processes 
attached to their posterior margins, as in the Croeodilia. 
The vertebral ribs are completely ossified up to tieir junction 
with the sternal ribs. The sternum, in birds, is a broad plate 
of cartilage, which is always more or less completely replaced 
in the adult by membrane-bone.* It begins to ossify by, at 
fewest, two centres, one on each aide, aa in the Matitoe. In 
the Garinatas it usually begins to ossify by five centres, of 
which one is median for the keel, and two are in pairs, for the 
lateral parts of the stemum. Thus the sternum of a chicken 
is at one time separable into five distinct bones, of which the 
central keel-bearing ossification (r, to m, z, in Fig, 81) is termed 
the lophosteon, the antero-lateral piece which articulates with 
the Tih%, pleuroaieon (pi, o.),and the posterolateral bifurcated 
piece, metosteon. 

Though the sternum, in most birds, sctms to differ very 
much in form from that of the JReptitia, it is rbomboidal in 
the CasuaridcBf where it differs from the reptilian sternum 
chiefly in the greater proportional length of its posterior sides, 
the absence of median backward prolongations, and the oon- 
vexity of its ventral surface. But in other birds, and notably 
in many Carinatm, the antero-lateral edges, which are grooved 
to receive the coracoids, form a much more open angle than 
in the Meptilia, while the postero-lateral edges become 
parallel, or diverge ; and a wide, straight, or convex, transverse 
edge takes the place of the posterior angle. Two, or four, 
membranous fontanelles may remain in the posterior moiety 
of the sternum when ossification takes place, and give rise to 
as many holes, or deep notches, separating slender processes 
in the dry skeleton. All these correspond with so many divis- 
ions of the xiphoid process of the sternum in Mammalia, and 
hence are called middle, internal, and external xiphoid pro- 
cesses. Sometimes, a median process, rostrvm or manubrium 
(r., Fig. 81), is developed from the anterior angle of the ster- 
num, and its antero-lateral angles are frequently produced into 
costal processes {c.p.. Fig. 81), which may bear the articular 
suriaces for more or fewer of the ribs. The two last-named 
structures are very distinct in the Coracomorphce, or Passerine 
Birds. 

• These statements respectinK tlia Tertetral column, ribs, and stemnm, 
like tlioEe further on touching the ekuU, da not appl7 to irehar^irfz, tn 
vhioh all these pitrta are imkuown or impvrfcctl? known. 
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The extent to which the keel of the lophosteon is devel- 
oped in the carinate birds varies veir much. In Strigops it 
is rudimentary ; in birds o£ powerful flight, as well as in those 
which use their wings for swimming, it is exceedingly large. 
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In the bird's skull (Fig. 83), the brain-case is more arched 
and spacious, and is larger, in proportion to the face, than in 
any Meptilia, with the exception of the Herosaieria, There 
is a well-marked interorbital septum, but the extent to which 
it is ossified varies greatly. As a general rule, the superior 
temporal bar is incomplete, and there is no distinct post-&onta1 
bone. The inferior temporal bar, formed by the jugal and 
quadrato-jugal, on the other hand, is always complete. There 
are no long parotic processes, nor any post-temporal foasas, 
the whole of each parietal bone being, as it were, absorbed in " 
the roof of the skull. 

The nasal apertures are almost always situated far back 
near the base of the beak. In the dry skull (above Jfe, in 
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Fiff. 83), there is a lacbrymo-nasal fossa, or interval unoccupied 
by bone, between the nasal, lachrymal, and masilliiry bones, 
BUGh as exists in some Teleosaaria, Xfinosauria, and Itero- 
sauna. 

The posterior narea lie between the palatines and the 
vomer ; and the nasal passage is never separated from the 
cavity of the mouth by the union of palatine plates of the 
palatine or pterygoid bones. 

The Eustachian tubes generally traverse the basisphenoid, 
and have a common aperture upon the middle of the under 
surface of the sknlL 




Flj. 88.— Lnioral. appor, and nndcr liw 
■MUeDtAJf itcpB Bt th« angular pp 

The bones of the brain-case, and most of those of the &ce, 
very early become anchylosed together into an indisUnguisb- 
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able wliolc in most birds, but tbe Butures remain distinguisb- 
able longer in tbe Chenomorphce and Spheniicomor^hm ^ and 
especiaUy in the Jiafitm. 

All the constituents of tbe occipital and parietal segmentB 
of tbe skull are represented by distinct bones, but the frontal 
segment varies a good deal in this respect. The basiaphenoid 
baa a long rostrum, which represents part of the parasphenoid 
of the Ichthyopaida. Large frontal bones always exist, but 
the pre-spbenoidal and orbito-sphenoidal regions are not so 
regularly oaaified. 

The ethmoid is ossified and frequently appears upon the sur- 
face of the skull, between the nasal and tbe frontal bones ; and 
the ictemasal septum, in front of the ethmoid, may preseut 
very various degrees of ossification. Very frequently, tbe in- 
terspace between the ethmoidal and the internasal oesificationa 
is simply membranous m the adult, and the beak is held to tbe 
skull otily by the ascending processes of the premaiillary 
bones, aod by the uaaal boues, which are thin and fiexible. 
By this raeana a sort of elastic joint is established, conferring 
upon the beak a certain range of vertical motion. In the Par- 
rota, and some other birds, this joint is converted into a true 
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articulation, and the range of motion of the upper beak be- 
comes very extensive. 

The periotic capsule is completely ossified, and, us in other 
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Sauropaida, the epiotic and the opisthotic » 
with the occipital segment before they unite with the proUtic 
Iq the primordial skull of the bird the olfactory organs are 
Burrounded by cartilaginous capsules, the lateral walls of which 
send in turbinai processes of very various degrees of complex- 
ity. When the posterior wall of this capsule is ossified, the 
bone thus formed represents the prefrontal, or lateral maaa of 
the ethmoid, of the mammal. It is largely developed in the 
Apteryx, in the Oaauaridte, and many other birds, but is ab- 
sent in the Strathionidis ; and, in other birds, is often repre^ 
BBnted by a mere bar of bone standing out from the ethmoidal 
ossili cation. 

The lachrymal is, usually, a distinct and large bono articu- 
lated with the nasal and frontal above, with the preirontal 
internally, and with the maxilla below ; but sometimes it be- 
comes undistinguishably fused with the prefrontaL Some- 
times, on the contrary, as in the Parrots, it acquires a large 
size, and sends a process backward beneath the orbit, which 
may join with a post-orbital process of the frontal, and so eir- 
cumacribe the orbital cavity. Opisthocomus exhibits the pe- 
culiarity of the complete anchylosis of the nasal with the 
lachrymal, which is quite free from the frontal and moves witb 
the hinged beak. A supra-orbital bone, or chain of bones, 
may be developed in connection with the orbital margin of the 
frontal bone ; and, occasionally, infra-orbital bones appear be- 
low the orbit, parallel with the jugal arch. A poat-orbitfll 
process may be developed from, the frontal, or from the ali- 
sphenoid ; and, in the latter case, may be separately ossified. 

The squamosal is closely applied to the skull, and is, usual- 
ly, anchylosed with the other bones. It often sends a process 
downward over the quadrate bone, and it may be united by 
bone with the post^rbital process of the fronlal, as in the 
FowL 

The frame of the tympanic membrane not unfreqnently 
contains distinct ossifications, w^bich represent the tympanic 
bone of the Mammalia. 

The premaxillce are modified in a manner which finds a 
partial parallel only among the SeptUia. They are tri-radiate 
bones of great size, which, usually, give off three processes; 
an ascending process to the frontal ; a palatine process, along 
the middle of the palate, to the palatine bones ; and an exter- 
nal, or maxillary process, which forms the greater part of the 
margin of the beak, and unites with the maxilla. The two bonea 
are very early represented by one corjtinuous ossification. 
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The vomers vary more than almost any other bonea of the 
skulL They underlie and embrace the inferior edge of the 
ethmo-presphenoidal reg'ion of the basis cranii, and, in all 
birda in which they are distinctly developed, except the Os- 
trich, they are connected behind with the palatine bonea. In 
most birds, they early unite into a single bone; but they 
remain long distinct in some CoracomorpIwB, and seem to be 
always separate in the Woodpeckers. The coalesced vomers 
constitute a very large and broad bone in most Matitm, and in 
the Tinamomorphce ; a narrow elongated bone pointed in 
front in Schieognath<e ; a broad bone deeply cleft behind, and 
abraptly truncated in front, in Coracomorphce. In most J>e»- 
mognatlws the vomer is small ; and, sometimes, it appears to 
be obsolete. 

The maxillte of birds are usually slender, rod-like bones, 
articulating by squamous suture, in front, with the premaxillffl, 
and, behind, with the equally slender jugala. In the great 
majority of birds the maxilla sends inward a maxillo-palatine 

Erocess (Kg. 82, n^p.), which, sometimes, is mere thin lamel- 
I of bone, sometimes, becomes swollen and spongy. In the 
EatitCB and the Desmognathw (Fig. 84), the majtiUo-palatine 
processes unite with the vomer, or with one another, and form 
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a complete bonj roof across the palate. In tbe SchizognathoB 
(Fig. 83), and ^githognathce, the masillo-palatines remaia 
quite distinct both from one another and from the vomer. 

The quadrato-jugal is usually a slender rod of bone, the 
hinder extremity of which presenta, on its inner side, an artic- 
ular head which fits into a fossa in the outer face of tbe distal 
end of the quadrate bone. 

The palatine bones are generally long and concave on their 
palatine faces. In front, they pass beneath (i. e., on the ven- 
tral side of) the maxillo-palatiues and unite with the premax- 
illte, sometimes by a squamous suture, sometimes by anchy- 
losis, rarely, as in the Parrots, by a flesible joint. Posteriorly, 
they always unite with the pterygoids. In most birds, tlie 
palatines converge, posteriorly, toward the basi-sphenoidal 
rostrum, and unite with it by an articular surface, which allon-s 
of a shding motion of the palatines upon the rostrum. Such 
an articulation does not exist in JRatitm, or in the Tinamoua, 
among the Carinatm. In these (with the exception of 
Struthio), the palatines are, as it were, borne off from the ros- 
trum by the divergent ends of the great vomer, and the dispo- 
sition of the parts ia more lacertilian than in other binls, 
The outer, or posterior, end of the pterygoid bone presents a 
fossa for an articular head, which is developed irpon the inner 
side of the distal end of the quadrate. The inner, or anterior, 
ends of the pteiygoids meet in almost all birds, and may be- 
come articulated with the basi-sphenoidal rostrum. In all en> 
bryonic birds, in all the Hatitm, and in many Carinalw, such 
as the Tinamomorphos, CAaradriomorpfue, AlectoromorphcB, 
Periateromorphxe, ChenomorphoB, longer or shorter' processes 
extend from the basi-sphenoid, and present terminal articular 
facets to corresponding facets upon the inner aides of the ' 
pterygoids. These are basi-pterygaid processes, similar to 
those which occur in I/acertilia and some Ophidla. 

The quadrate bone is almost always movable upon the 
skull, articulating with the proOtic, alisphenoid, and squamo- 
sal, by a single, or double, head. The distal head articulates 
with the mandible below, the quadrato-jugal on the outer, and 
the pterygoid on the inner, side. Hence, when the ethmo- 
nasal joint is developed, any forward movement of the distal 
end of the quadrate, such as must take place when the mandi- 
ble is depressed by the digastric muscle, causes the maxillo- 
jugal bar to thrust the premaxilla upward and forward ; the 
palatine and pterygoid bones, at the same time, sliding for- 
ward upon the rostrum of the basisphenoid. Thus it comea 
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about that the upper jaw of such a bird as a Parrot rises, when, 
in opening the mouth, the mandible is depressed. Each ramus 
of the mandible consists primitively of six pieces, as in other 
Sauropsida, but the dentarj pieces of each side are, as in the 
Ohdonia^ very early united, if indeed they are not ossified 
from one centre. Very often, a fontanelle remains between 
the dentary and the other elements, as in Crocodilian and 
the dentary long remains readily separable from the rest ; or, 
as in the Goatsuckers, is united with the others only by fibrous 
tissue, so that it is movable. The angle of the mandible may 
be truncated or produced backward into a long curved pro- 
cess, as in Fowls (Fig. 82), Ducks, and Geese. 

The hyoid is composed of basal elements, the anterior of 
which, usually composed of two portions, lies in the tongue ; 
and of two short, anterior, and two* long, posterior, cornua, 
which are never united with the periotic region of the skull, 
and commonly remain quite free. In some of the Wood- 
peckers, however, the long posterior cornua are immensely 
elongated, and curved upward and backward over the skull 
(the frontal bones being grooved to receive them), and their 
free ends are inserted between the ascending and maxillary 
processes of the right premaxilla. 

The pectoral arch presents a long, narrow, and recurved 
scapula {Sg, Fig. 84|-), without any suprascapula ; and a cora- 
coid ((7o.), fitted by its proximal end into the groove in the 
antero-lateral edge of the sternum. The inner ends of the 
coracoids occasionally overlap, as in Lacertilia / otherwise, the 
shoulder-girdle is unlike that of any of the Reptilia^ except the 
Pterosauria, The coracoid is usually completely ossified, and 




Fio. &4J.— The rlghtrscapiila (-Sb.) and ooracoid (jOo.) of a Fowl: gl, the elenoldal c&vtty. 
/, the light clavicle, or right half of the fUrculam ; hp^ the hypodeidiiuxi. 
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presents no fontanelle. There is uo distinct epicoracoii The 
two bones take nearly equal shares in the formation of the 
glenoidal cavity, and usually remain uaanchylosed and distinct 
in thia region. 

In the £.atitm the long asia of that part of t!ie Ecapulh. 
which liea near the glenoid cavity is parallel or coincident with 
that of the corw,oid, and tte two bones become conipletely 
anchylosed. But, in all the Carlnatm, the long axis of the 
scapula forms an acute, or only slightly obtuae angle ( Ocydro- 
tniis, Didas) with that of the coracoid. A Email bone, the 
scapula acceesoria, is developed on the outer aide of the shoul- 
der-joint in most CoracomorphcB and Cdeomorpfus. 

In the Garinat€B, the glenoidal end of the scapula ia divided 
into two portions ; a gletioidcd process, which eipanda to form 
the upper part of the glenoidal cavity, and to unite with the 
coracoid, and an acromial proceaa, which gives attachment to 
the outer end of the clavicle. The glenoidal end of the cora- 
coid is in like manner divided into two portions ; a glenoid<d 
process, which unites with the scapula, and a clavicular process, 
which articulates with the outer surface of the clavicle, near 
its outer end. 

The clavicular process of the coracoid probably represents 
the procoracoid of Xacertilia. In the Matitm there is no dis- 
tinct clavicular process, but the anterior part of the coracoid, 
near the glenoid cavity, may be produced and separated by a 
notch, or fontanelle, from the rest, as a, lacertilian procoracoid. 
There ia no trace of clavicles in the Apteryx and in some Par- 
rots. In the Emeu, and in sundry Carinatce (some Parrots 
and Owls), the clavicles remain distinct from one another, or 
connected only by fibrous tiaaue ; but, in the majority of birds, 
they are very early anchyloaed together, and with the repre- 
sentative of the interclavicle, in the middle line, into a single 
bone, the furculum, the strength of which bears a pretty close 
relation to the exertion required of the winga in flight, or in 
natation. In the passerine birds the scapular end of the clav- 
icle is usually expanded, and ossifies separately, as an epiclei- 
dium, A median process (hypocUidium) is frequently devel- 
oped from the interclavicular part of the furculum, and this 
may be united with the carina of the sternum by strong fibrouB 
tissue, or even by continuous ossificaticm. In Opisthocomua, 
tbe furculum ia anehylosed with the manubrial pairtof thester- 
Qum, on tbe one hand, and with the coracoida on the other. 
Anchylosis of the furculum with tlie coracoids has also been 
' ■ n JDidvs. 
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The fore-limb of a bird, when in a state of rest, exhibits a 
great change of position if it be compared with that of an or- 
dinary reptile; and this change is of a character similar to, 
but in some respects greater than, that which the arm of a man 
presents, when compared with the fore-limb of a quadrupedal 
mammal. The humerus lies parallel with the axis of the body, 
its proper ventral surface looking outward. The forearm is in 
a position midway between pronation and supination, and the 
manus is bent back upon the ulnar side of the forearm, in a 
position, not of flexion, but of abduction. 

In ordinary birds, the proximal end of the humerus is ex- 
panded, and its articular head transversely elongated ; its ven- 
tral face is convex, and provided with a strong preaxial ridge, 
which gives attachment to the pectoral muscle. The proper 
dorsal face is concave from side to side, especially toward the 
postaxial margin, where the pneumatic aperture occurs in those 
birds which have the humerus hollow. The distal end is ex- 
panded, and the articular surface for the radius is a convex 
facet, directed obliquely inward, on its ventral face. In this 
respect the bird's humerus exaggerates a feature of that of the 
Lizards. 

In the HatitOB these peculiarities are very feebly, or not at 
all, marked, the humerus being a slender, cylindrical, slightly- 
curved, bone. In the Casuaridoe^ Dinomithidoe^ and Aptery- 
gidce^ the fore-limb is extraordinarily reduced, and may become 
rudimentary. In the Penguins and, to a less degree, in the 
great Auk, the humerus becomes flattened from side to side ; 
the proximal end is singularly modified, and, at the narrow 
distal end, the articular surface for the radius lies completely 
in front of, and rather above, that for the ulna. 

The ulna, which often presents a series of tubercles, indi- 
cating the attachment of the secondary quill-feathers, is usu- 
ally a stronger, and a longer, bone than the radius. There are 
only two carpal bones, one radial and one ulnar. 

In the Apterygidce and in the Casuaridce, there is but one 
complete digit in the manus. It appears to answer to the 
second of the pentadactyle limb, and is provided with a claw. 
In the StruthionidcB and HheidoB^ and in all Carinatce^ there 
are three digits in the manus, which answer to the pollex and 
the second and third digits of the pentadactyle fore-limb ; and 
the metacarpal bones of these digits are anchylosed together. 
As a rule, the metacarpal of the pollex is much shorter than 
the other two ; that of the second digit is strong and straight, 
that of the third is more slender and bowed, so as to leave an 



interspace between itself and the second, wliicli is oftea filled 
up by boTiy matter. Tlie polles has two phalangesj and the 
second of them is, in many birds, pointed, curved, and en- 
slieathed in a horny claw. The second digit 
has three phalanges, and the termiiial pha- 
lanx is similarly provided with a claw in sun- 
dry birds. In the ostrich, both the pollex 
and the second digit are unguiculate. The 
third digit never poasesaes more than one or 
two phalanges, and is always devoid of a. 

It ia a singular circumatance that the 
relative proportions of the humerus and the 
manua should present the most marked con- 
trast in two groups of birds, which are alike 
remarkable for their powers of flight, These 
are the Swifts and Humming-birds, in which 
' the humerus is short and the manus long ; and 
the Albatrosses, in which the humerus is long 
and the manus relatively short. 

In the Penguins, the poUex has no free 
phalanges, and its metacarpal bone seems to 
be anchylosed with that of the second di^t. 
The third metacarpal is slender and straight. 
The bones of the manus are singularly elon- 

f gated and flattened. 

The pelvis of a bird (Fig. 86), is remark- 
able for the great elongation, both anteriorly 
Fm. KS.—Ths realm (r): and posteriorly, of the iliuc bones (il.), 
a^'^iaitoMsi^ winch unite with the whole length of the 
lio; wiihthottmiadi- edges of the sacrum (Sm.) and even extend 
r^t 6)re-iimb''of I forward over the posterior riba of the dor- 
fohl The teraiijiAl g^l reifion. Below, each iliac bone forms a 
ratindiheBMonddi- Wide arch over the upper part of the acetab- 
Suiel^stocB^l!^ ^l"m (-!'»■), tte centre of which is always 
closed by fibrous tissue, so that, in the dry 
skeleton, the bottom of the acetabulum is perforated by a wide 
foramen. An articular surface on the ilium, on which the 

rat trochanter of the femur plays, is called the antitrochantffr. 
all ordinary birds, the ischium {Fig. 86, Is.), which broad- 
ens toward its hinder end, extends back, nearly parallel with 
the hinder part of the ilium, and is united with it by ossifica- 
tion, posteriorly. The ilioaciatic interval is thus conTerted into 
» foramen. The pubis {Fb.) enters, byits dorsal or acetabular 




end, into the foriaatiou of tbe acetabuluin, and then puBses 
backward and downward as a comparatively slender, curved, 
bone, nearly parallel with the ischium. It is united with its 




^ 



fellow only by fibrous tissue. Neither the ischia, nor the pubes, 
unite directly with the sacrum. Very few birds present any 
important deviation from this structure of the pelvis. In 2V- 
namtts, Casuarius, Dromoeits, Apteiyx, Dinornts, the ischium 
is not united with the backward extension of the ilium by bone. 
In Hhea, the ischia unite with one another beneath the verte- 
bral column, and the vertebrte in this region are very slender 
and imperfectly ossified. In Struthio, alone, amcng birds, do 
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the pubes unite in a median ventral sympliysiB, Another, not 
less remarkable circumstance, in the oetrieb, is, that the 31st 
to the 35th vertebra incJusiveIy{counting from the atlas) de- 
velop five lateral tuberosities. The three middle tuberosities 
are large, and abut asuinst the pubis and the ischium. In 
these vertebrje, as in the dorsal vertebrae of Chelonia, the neu- 
ral arch of each vertebra shifts forward, so that half its base 
articulates with the centrum of the next vertebra in front ; and 
the tuberosities in question are outgrowths, partly of ihe neu- 
ral arch, partly of the juxtaposed vertebral centra, between 
which it is wedged. Hence, in youog ostriches, the face of 
each tuberosity eshibits a triradiate suture. 

The upper articular head of the femur ia rounded, and its 
axis is almost at right angles with the body of the bone; a 
structure which is not found in ordinary Heptilia, but exists in 
the Iguanodon and other Ornithoac^ 
lida. The shaft is relatively short and 
k thick, and the two teriiiiaal condyles are 
I large and elongated antero-posteriorly. 
A prominent ridge, which plays be- 
tween the proximal ends of the tibia 
and the fibula, is apparent upon the 
posterior and inferior surface of the 
outer condyle. A similar ridge is 
faintly developed in some Lacertilia, 
and ia well marked in the Dinosaurian 
reptiles. A patella is usually present, 
buL it is sometimes absent, and may be 

The fibula of birds is always imper- 
fect, ending in a mere style below. 
Generally it is decidedly shorf«r than 
the tibia, but it has the same length as 
that bone in some Penguins, The tibia, 
or rather tibio-tarsus, is a highly-char- 
acteristic bone. Its proximal end is 
expanded and produced anteriorly, into 
a great cnemial process (which may be 
t variously subdivided) as in Dinosauria. 
\ The distal end is terminated by a well- 
; marked, pulley-like, articular surface 
■" which is inclined somewhat forward as 
well as downward. Kot unfrequentty 
oblique bar of bone on the anterior face, just above 
the pulley, beneath which the long extensor tendons pass. 
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The extremity of the cnemial process in Struthio and JRhea 
is ossified as an epiphysis^ and, in young birds, the whole of 
the distal articular end of the bone is separated from the rest 
by a suture, and also appears to be an epiphysis. But it is, 
in fact, as Prof. Gegenbaur has proved, the proximal division 
of the tarsus (apparently representing only the astragalus of 
the other Vertdyrata)^ which exists in the embryo as a separate 
cartilage, and, as it ossifies, anchyloses with the tibia. The 
so-called tibia of a bird is therefore, properly speaking, a tibio' 
tarsus (see p. 226, Fig. 87, A, and Fig. 88). 

In all birds, even in Archmopteryx^ the fifth digit of the 
pes remains undeveloped; and the second, third, and fourth 
metatarsals are anchylosed together, and, by their proximal 
ends, with a bone, which is a distinct cartilage in the foetus, 
and represents the distal division of the tarsus. Thus a tarso- 
metatarsus is formed. The distal ends of the metatarsals re- 
main separate, and ofi'er convex articular surfaces to the proxi- 
mal phalanges of the digits. 
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Fig. 88 —The distal end of the 
left tibia (Tft.) with the 
astragalus {As.) detached^ 
of a young Fowl. Viewed 
from in front, and from the 
outer side. 



Fig. 89. — ^The right tarso-metatarsus 
of a Fowl, consisting of three 
digits, ii., iii., iv., anchylosed with 
one another, and with the osseous 
core of the spur. A., front aspect ; 
B., inner aspect 



In the Penguins, large apertures lie between the several 
metatarsals of the adult tarso-metatarsus / and, in other birds, 
more or less considerable passages persist between the middle 
and the lateral metatarsals proximally, and the middle and the 
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outer, distally. In most birds, the middle metatarsal does not 
remain parallel with the others, but its proximal end inclines 
a little backward, and its distal end a littlu forward. Hence 
the two apertures on each side of its proximal end may lie at 
the bottom of a fossa, or run into one, in front, wbile they 
remain distinct behind. 

Again, in most birds, the posterior face of the proximal 
end of the middle metatarsal, and the adjacent surface of the 
tarsal bone, grow out into a process, which is commonly, 
but improperly, termed "calcaneal." The inferior surfiice 
of this liypo-taraua is sometimes simply flattened, sometimes 
traversed by grooves or canals, for the flexor tendons of the 

When a faallus exists, its metatarsal bone is usually in- 
complete above, and is united by ligament to the inner, or the 
posterior, surface of the tarso- metatarsus. In the Frigate-bird 
{Phaethon) and in Sleatomis, the hallucal metatarsal is re- 
markably long. The genus Phaethon stands alone, bo far as 
I know, in having the hallucal metatarsal anchylosed with the 
others. 

In many of the AlectoromorpkcE, a spur {calcar), consisting 
of a bony core ensheathed in hom, is developed on the inner 
side of the metatarsus, and becomes anchylosed with the meta- 
tarsal of the second digit. In a few birds, similar spurs {Pala- 
medea), or osseous excrescences {Pezophaps), are developed 
in relation with the metacarpus. 

The normal number of the pedal phalanges in birds is (as 
in ordinary Lacertilia) 3, 3, 4, 6, reckoning from the hallux to 
the fourth digit. Among the few birds which constitute ex- 
ceptions to the rule are the Swifts, in which the third and 
fourth toe have only three phalanges each (2, 3, 3, 3), and the 
Groatsuckers and the Sand-grouse, in which the fourth toe 
only has the number thus reduced (2, 3, 4, 3), 

Many birds have only three toes, by suppression of the 
hallux. In the Ostrich, not only the hallux, but the phalanges 
of the second digit, are suppressed ; and the distal end of the 
second metatarsal is reduced to a mere rudiment. Hence the 
ostrich has only two toes (which answerto the third and fourth 
of the pentadactyle foot), with four phalanges in the inner and 
five in the outer, though the inner toe is far the longer and 
the stronger. 

In most four-toed birds the hallux is turned more or less 
completely backward, and the other three digits forward. But 
in many Aetomorpkce (especially the Owls), the outer toe can 
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be turned outward, or even backward, at will. And in the 
Parrots, Toucans, Cuckoos, Woodpeckers, and other so-called 
"scansorial" birds, the outer toe is permanently reversed. 
Under these circumstances the distal end of the outer meta- 
tarsal may be divided into two distinct articular surfaces. In 
the Trogons, there are two toes in front and two behind, as 
in the Parrots, but it is the second toe which is turned back- 
ward. Lastly, in the Swifts, the DysporomorphcB and the 
Spheniscomorphoe^ the hallux is directed more or less forward, 
so that all foiu: toes are turned to the front. 

As a general rule, the osseous tissue of birds is remarkably 
dense and hard. Before hatching, the bones are solid and 
filled with vascular medulla ; but, after birth, more or fewer 
of the bones are always excavated by prolongations of cavities 
containing air, which lie in their neighborhood. Such air- 
cavities are always found in the skull, in connection with the 
nasal and auditory passages, and they may extend through all 
parts of the skull, with the exception of the jugal arch. In 
many birds, such as the Apteryx^ Penguins, Divers, Gulls, and 
the smaller song-birds, no other bones than those of the skull 
are pneumatic ; but, in most birds, the air-sacs of the lungs 
send off prolongations into the bones of the rest of the skele- 
ton, and thus the whole skeleton in some cases (as in the 
Hornbills) becomes pneumatic. It is proper to remark that 
the amount of pneumaticity of the bones by no means follows 
the development of the power of flight. In the Ostrich, for 
example, the bones are far more extensively pneumatic than 
in the GulL 

In some cases, prolongations of the air-sacs extend beneath 
the integument. 
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The most important deviations from the ordinary arrange- 
ment of the muscular system occur, as might be expected, in 
the Ophidia, in the Chelonia, and in A«es. In the first-men- 
tioned group, the nnmeroua muscles of the limbs are, of course, 
absent, and the mobility of the vertebne, ribs, and jaws, is ac- 
companied, by a corresponding differentiation of the muscles 
of those parts. Tlie episkeletal muscles form a continuous 
series (divisible into spinalia, semispinalis, longisaimua dorsi, 
leoatores eostarum, and other muscles) from the end of the tail 
to the head ; and, in the region of the back, constitute a thick 
mass which extends outward to the ends of the caudal ribs 
(the so-called transverse processes), and over the dorsal thirds 
of the other ribs. Beyond these points it is continued, as a 
thinner layer of muscular fibres, over the ventral half of the 
tail and trunk, passing from rib to rib ia the latter region, 
where the more dorsal fibres are directed obliquely, only a 
longitudinal band ruoning along the extremities of the ribs 
aud representing a rectus ahdominia, Tliis muscle is contin- 
ued forward to the hyoidean apparatus, and thence to the 
mandible. Superficial ra^iscular bundles pass from the ribs to 
the scales. The hyposkeletal muscles are better developed 
than in most other Vertebrata, and also extend from the head 
to the end of the tail. A median dorsal set are connected with 
the subvertebral processes in the trunk, and with the bases of 
the representatives of the chevron-bones in the tail, and pass 
to the caudal and dorsal ribs. One set of these, in the trunk, 
act as retractors of the ribs. The muscles which correspond 
with the transversvs abdominis commence in the tail by trans- 
versely-directed bundles of fibres, which arise from the roots 
of the caudal ribs (transverse processes), and meet in a median 
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aponeurosis. In the trunk, similar bundles arise from the 
under surfaces of the ribs, and form two layers of oblique fibres, 
which also meet in the middle line. 

In the Chdonia^ the episkeletal muscles are always weakly 
developed, and may be altogether abortive in the dorsal region, 
while those of the abdominal walls are smalL The recti are 
very weak, but muscles answering to the pyramidales extend 
from the pubes to the inner surface of the plastron. A mus- 
cular expansion analogous to a diaphragm may be attached to 
the bodies and ribs of 'the third and fourth dorsal vertebrae, 
whence it expands over the surface of the lungs. No muscles 
pass from the head to the shoulder-girdle. The pectoral arch 
is protracted, and the neck retracted, by a muscle attached to 
the cervical vertebrae and to the procoracoid. There is also a 
single retractor of the pectoral arch, apparently representing 
a serratits magnus^ and passing from the first costal plate to 
the scapula. The pectoralis major arises from the inner sui> 
face of the plastron. The representative of the latissimits dor- 
si arises from the inner side of the first costal plate. 

The cutaneous muscles of birds are well developed, and 
form broad expansions in various parts of the body. Special 
bundles of musculj»r fibres pass to the great quill-feathers of 
the tail and wings, and others to the patagium^ a fold of in- 
tegument which extends between the trunk and the brachi- 
um behind, and between the brachium and ante-brachium in 
front. In correspondence with the slight mobility of the dor- 
sal vertebrae, the episkeletal and hyposkeletal muscles of the 
spine attain a considerable development only in the neck and 
in the tail. Owing to the great size of the sternum, the ab- 
dominal muscles are usually small, and the internal oblique 
may be absent. A diaphragm, consisting of bundles of mus- 
cular fibres, which pass from the ribs to the aponeurosis cover- 
ing the ventral face of the lungs, is developed in all birds, but 
attains the greatest degree of completeness in the J^atitce, and 
especially in Apteryx. 

The muscles of the limbs are remarkably modified by the 
excessive development of some of those found in other VertC" 
brata^ and the suppression of others. 

Thus in all birds possessing the power of flight, the peC" 
toralis major, as the chief agent of the downward stroke of 
the wing, is very large and thick, taking its origin from the 
whole length, and a great part of the depth, of the keel of the 
sternum. 
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The elevation of the wing is cbiefly effected by tbe peeto- 
rolls tertius, which arises beneath the foregoing muscle, and 
passes over the inner side of the scapijlocoracoid articulatioii, 
as over a pulley, to reach the humerus. The nmscleB of the 
forearm and digits are reduced, in accordance with tie pecul- 
iar modification of the skeleton of these parla. In the hind- 
limb of most birds there is a singular extensor muscle, wbioh 
arises from the pubis, ends in a tendon which passes to the 
outer side of the knee-joint, and terminates in the leg by unit- 
ing with thejlexor digitorwn perforates. The result of this 
arrangement is, that the toes are flexed whenever the leg is 
bent upon the thigh, and, consequently, the roosting bird is 
held fast upon his perch by tbe weight of liis own body. 

In all tbe Sauropsida the cerebro-spinal axis is augulated 
at the junction of the spinal cord with the medulla oblongata, 
the latter being bent down toward the ventral side of the 
body. The region in which tbe nerves of tbe anterior and 
posterior extremities originate may be enlarged in reptiles, as 
in birds ; but, in the former, the posterior columns of the cord 
remain parallel in the lumbar enlargement, while, in the lat- 
ter, they diverge and give rise to the sinus rhomboidatis, 
which is a sort of repetition of the fourth ventricle, the dilated 
central canal of the spinal cord being covered merely by a 
thin membrane consisting chiefly of the ependyma and araeh- 
noid. 

The brain {Fig. 90) fills the cavity of the skull in the 
higher Sauropsida, and presents a well-developed cerebellum ; 
a mesencephalon divided above into two optic lobes ; and 
relatively large prosencephalio hemispheres, which attain a 
considerable size in CrocodiUa and Aves, but never conceal 
the optic lobes. In CrocodiUa the cerebellum presents a dis- 
tinct vermis, with transverse fissures, lu birds the latter are 
more distinct, and the lateral appendages of the cerebellum, 
or fioceuU, become well defined, and are lodged, as in many 
of the lower Jtfamtnalia, in cavities of the side walls of the 
skull, arched over by the anterior vertical semicircular 

There is no pons Varolii, in the sense of transverse fibres 
connecting the two halves of the cerebellum, visible upon the 
ventral surface of the mesencephalon. Tiie optic lobes eon' 
tain ventricles. In Septilia, the optic lobes usually lie close 
together upon the dorsal side of the mesencephalon, but in 
Aues (Fig. 90 B, D) they are thrown down to the sides of the 
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base of the braia, ami are connected oper the aqiiixductus 
Sylvii by a broad commissural band. 

Each prosencephalic lobe contains a lateral ventricle (con- 
tiiiuoua through the foramen of Munro with the third ven- 
tricle), which is little more than a fissure between the very 
thin inner wall of the lobe and its thick outer part, which con- 
tains the corpus striatum. The corpora etriata are united by 
an anterior commissure, which is not of large size. The thin- 
ning of the inner wall of the lobes, from the margin of the 
foramen of Munro backward, which gives rise to the fissure 
of Bichat in the Mammalia, extends ior a very short distance 
in the Sauropsida, even in birds. 

The olfactory lobes are usually elongated, and contain ventri- 
cles continuous with those of the prosencephalic hemispheres. 

In all Sauropsida the motor nerves of the tongue pass 
through a foramen ia the exoccipital bone. Hence, twelve 
paira of cranial nerves are present, except in the OpkitUa, 
which possess no spinal accessory nerve. 

The lateral cutaneous branches so generally sent to tho 
trunk by the pneuaiogastric in the Ichtkyopaida are absent, 
but the pneumogastric gives a recurrent branch to tlie larynx. 
The third, fourth, and sixth nerves arise quite independently 
of the fifth. 
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The sym pathetic is well developed, escept in the 0})/tidia, 
where it is not distinct from the spinal nerves, in the greater 
part of the trunk. 
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The Ophidia,ma,-ay i?awri«, and -4ue5, possess nasal glands, 
which, in birds, attain a large size, and lie more usually upon 
the frontal bone, or in the orbits, than in the nasal cavity. 

The eye, rudimentary in some Ophidia and Zacertilia, is 
usually large ; and sometimes, as in many birds and in the es- 
tinot JcIUhyosawia, attains very great absolute and relative 
dimensions. 
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In the Ophidia and some Lacertilia (the Amphisboenoidea^ 
some JScincoidea, all Ascalobota), the integument is continued 
over the eye, and becomes transparent. These reptiles are 
commonly said to possess no eyelids ; but it must be remarked 
that this is not true of them in the sense in which it is true of 
most osseous fishes, as the transparent covering of the eye 
really represents the two eyeKds of the higher Vertebrata, and 
is separated from the eyeball by a chamber lined by conjimc- 
tiva, which communicates with the nose by a lachrymal canaL 
In the other Sauropsida two lids are developed, and each 
generally possesses a special palpebral muscle, which acts as 
an elevator of the upper, and a depressor of the lower, lid. In 
some Scincoidea the middle of the lower lid is transparent. 
In many Lacertilia it contains a cartilage or an ossification. 

Most lizards, all Chelonia^ CrocodUia^ and Aves^ possess 
a nictitating membrane moved by special muscles, which pre- 
sent three different arrangements. 

In the lizards a short thick muscle (bursalis) is attached to 
the inner and posterior wall of the orbit, and ends in a fibrous 
sheath. A tendon, one end of which is attached to the pre- 
sphenoidal region of the inner wall of the orbit, passes back- 
ward through the sheath, and then forward to be attached to 
the nictitating membrane. When the muscle contracts it 
necessarily pulls the latter over the eye. A Harderian gland 
is always developed, and a lachrymal gland very generally, 
though not always. 

In the Chelonia, muscular fibres (forming the so-called 
pyramidalis muscle) arise from the inner side of the eyeball, 
and, arching over it and the optic nerve, are inserted partly 
into the outer edge of the nictitating membrane, partly into 
the lower eyelid. The Crocodilia have s, pyrarmdalis muscle 
taking the same origin and course ; but it sends no fibres to 
the lower eyelid, its tendon being inserted altogether into the 
nictitating membrane. 

The third arrangement, which in a manner combines to- 
gether the first and the second, is that seen in birds. Ajn/- 
ramidalis muscle arising from the inner and under surface of 
the eyeball, soon ends in a tendon which sweeps round the 
upper and outer surfaces of the sclerotic to the nictitating 
membrane, as in the crocodiles. But there is also a bursalis 
muscle, which however arises, not, as in lizards, from the wall 
of the orbit, but from the upper surface of the sclerotic itself, 
whence it passes backward and ends in a fibrous sheath which 
encloses the tendon of the pyramidalis. The contraction of 
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this muscle necessarily tends to draw the tendon of the py- 
ramidalis away from the optic nerre. A tubercle is some- 
times developed from the sclerotic above the entrance of the 
optic nerve, and prevents the tendon of ilie jyyramidalis from 
shifting forward and inward. 

The eyeball is always moved by tour recti and two obliqiti. 
The superior oblique does not pass over a pulley. The Che- 
Ionia and most LacertUia have a more or teas completely de- 
^■eloped retractor, or ohoanoid, muscle. 

A ring formed of bony plates is developed in the fore-part 
of the sclerotic in Iiaeertilia, Chdonia, IchthyQgauria.Di- 
eynodontia, Pterosauna, and Aoes, but not in Opkidia, Mesi- 
oaauria, or Crocodilia. 

The iris and the tensor cftoroidci contain striated muscu- 
lar Sbres. 

A pecten is very generally developed. It attains a large 
size, and becomes much plaited, in most Aves. 

Only Crocodilia and Avea possess a rudiment of an extei*- 
tl ear. 

The Ophidia and the Arnphisbmnoidea have no tympanic 
cavity. In some ChMonia, in Sphenodon, and in the Chamse- 
leons, the tympanic membrane is covered by the integument, 
but a tympanic cavity exists. In Jjacertilia, the tympanic 
cavities communicate by wide openings with the pharynx; 
but in Chelonia, Crocodilia, and Aves, the communicating 
passages, reduced in size, become Eustachian tubes. In the 
Chelonia, these curve backward, downward, and inward, 
round the quadrate bones, and open separately on the roof of 
the mouth. In the Crocodilia there are, as has been described 
above (p. 319), three Eustachian tubes — one median and two 
lateral. In Aoes, there is but one Eustachian aperture, an- 
swering to the median of the Crocodilia; and, as in the latter 
group, each Eustachian tube usually traverses the osseous 
base of the skull, to join with its fellow in the common aper- 
ture. 

The stapes is a columeliiform bone, the outer end of wUioh 
is attached to the tympanic membrane, where the latter is 
developed ; but lies among the muscles when there is no tym- 
panic cavity. 

■All Sauropsida possess a fenestra rotunda, as well as a 
yenestra ovalia, and all have a cochlea, which is never coiled 
spirally, and is more rudimentary in the Chelonia than in • 
other groups. Three semicircular canals, an anterior and 
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posterior vertical, and an external horizontal, are connected 
with the membranous vestibule. In Aves, the anterior vertical 
canal is very large in proportion to the others, and the adja- 
cent crura of the two vertical canals overiap before they unite 
with one another. 

Labial and buccal glands are developed in some Sauropsida^ 
and one of them, on each side, attains a large development in 
the poison-glands of the venomous snakes. Well-developed 
sublingual, submaxillary, and parotid glands appear in Birds, 
and the sublingual glands attain an immense size in the Wood- 
pecker. The tongue varies greatly, being sometimes obsolete, 
as in the Crocodile and some birds (e. g., the Pelicans), some- 
times homy and even spinose, sometimes fleshy. In the 
snakes, and some lizards, the tongue is forked, and capable 
of retraction into a basal sheath. In the Chamaeleons, it is 
clubbed at its extremity, and can be retracted or protruded by 
the invagination or inversion of its hollow stem. 

The alimentary canal of the Sauropsida is generally divided 
into an oesophagus, a simple stomach, a small intestine and 
large intestine, which last always terminates in a cloaca. It 
is invested by a peritoneal coat, which generally follows all 
the curvatures of the intestine. But in the Ophidia^ the folds 
of the small intestine are united by fibrous tissue, and enclosed 
by a common sheath of peritonaeum. 

The stomach is usually a simple dilatation of the alimen- 
tary canal, the cardiac and pyloric apertures of which are 
remote from one another ; but, in the Crocodiles, and in most 
Birds, the pyloric and cardiac apertures are approximated. In 
many Crocodilia and Aves^ there is a pyloric dilatation before 
the commencement of the duodenum. 

In the Crocodilia, and in Aves, the walls of the stomach 
are very muscular, and the muscular fibres of each side radiate 
from a central tendon or aponeurosis. The thickening of the 
muscular tunic of the stomach attains its maximum in the 
graminivorous birds ; and it is accompanied by the develop- 
ment of the epithelium into a dense and hard coat, adapted 
for crushing the food of these animals. Birds commonly aid 
the triturating power of this gastric mill by swallowing stones ; 
but this habit is not confined to them, crocodiles having been 
observed to do the same thing. 

Birds are further remarkable for the development of a 
broad zone of glands in the lower part of the oesophagus, 
which is usually dilated, and forms a proventriculus, connected 
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by a narrow neck with the above-mentioned musculiir stomach 
or g\itza.r<\ (ffigerium). 

Some OphiJia have a ciecum at the juncLion of the small 
intestine with the large ; and two such cteca, which sometimes 
attain a large size, are very generally developed in A.vea, In 
this clasa also, the small iuteatine, not unfrequently, presents 
a ciBcal appendage, the remains of the vitelline duct. The 
duodenum of Birds constantly makes a loop, within which the 
pancreas lies, as in Mammalia. 

The liver in the Sauropsida almost always possesses a 
gall-bladder, which is usually attached to the under surface 
of the right lobe, but in the Ophidia is removed to some 
distance from it 

A peculiar glandular sac, the Bursa FabHcii, opens into 
the anterior and dorsal region of the cloaca in birds. 

Three forms of heart are found in the Sauropsida, The 
first is that observed in the Chelonia, LacertUia, and Ophid- 
ia ; the second, that in the Crocoditia ; and the third, that 
in Aves. 

1. In the Chelonia^ Jjacertilla, and Ophidia, there are 
two auricles. Generally, a distinct itinua venosm, with con- 
tractile walls, and communicating' by a valvular aperture with 
the auricle, ceceivea the blood from the venee cavoi, and poars 
it into the right auricle. The pulmonary veins usually open 
by a common trunk into the left auricle. 

The interauricular septum is rarely (in some Chelonia) 
perforated. Its ventricular edge spreads out on each side into 
a broad membranous valve, the edge of which, during the 
systole, flaps against a ridge, or fold, developed, on one, or 
both sides, from the margin of the auriculo-ventricular aper- 
ture, and constituting a rudiment of a second valve. The 
ventricle contains only one cavity, but that cavity is im- 
perfectly divided into two or three chambers, by septa devel- 
oped from its muscular walls. 

In the Turtle {Fig. 93), a partly muscular, and partly carti- 
laginous, septum extends irom the front wall of the ventricular 
cavity toward its right-hand end. It imperfectly divides the 
common ventricular cavity into a right small, and a left large, 
moiety. The latter of these receives the blood from the auri- 
cles. In consequence of the elongated form of the ventricular 
cavity, and the projection into it of the large auricnlo-ven- 
tricufar valves, especially of that of the right side, this left and 
larger moiety of Uie common ventricle is virtually divided into 
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two, a left and a right, at the time of the auricular systole. 
The left portion becomes filled with arterial blood from the 
left auricle, and is distinguished aa the cavum arteriosum ; 
the right receives the venous blood from the right auricle, and 
is the cavum venosum. 

No arterial trunk arises from the cavum arteriomm, but 
two arterial trunks arise from the right-hand end of the cavum 
venosum,^ these are the two aortio arches. One of these 
(lasses to the left and the other to the right side, and they 
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cross one another as they do so, because the origin of the left 
arch lies more to the right than does the origin of the right 
arch. The ostia of both arches are gimrded by semi-lunar 
valves ; and that of the loft arch is placed below and to the 
right of that of the right arch. As no arterial trunk arises 
from the cammi arter'toaum, the red blood can be driven out 
of the latter, during the systole, only into the cavum, vetiosum. 

The right, comparatively sniaU, moiety of the ventriele 
is separated from the cavum venosum by the alreadj'-men- 
tjoned septum, wliich is attaclied between the origin of the 
left aortic arch and that of the pulmonaty artery, its free edge 
looldng toward' the dorsal face of the heart. Thus the pul- 
monary artery arises from what is, virtually, a separate sub- 
division of the ventricle, or a cavum pulmonale. 

When the systole of the ventricle talces place, the practical 
result of these arrangements is, that the pulmonary artery, 
and the aortic arches, at first, receive wholly venous blood 
from the cavum ve?iosum and eavum pulmonale. But as the 
arterial blood of the eavum arteriosum is driven into the 
cavum venosum, the venous blood of the latter tends to be 
excluded from the mouths of the aortic arches, and to be 
driven into the cavum pulmonale, while the aortic arches 
receive arterialized blood. The left arch receives a larger pro- 
portion of venous blood than the right. As the ventricle 
contracts, the free edge of the muscular septum approaches 
the dorsal wall of the ventricle, and gradually closes the access 
to the cavum pulmonale, which thus finally expels the venous 
blood which it received from the cavum venosum, but admits 
none of the arterialized blood ; consequently none of this 
reaches the lungs. 

3. In the Crocotlilia, the cavum venomtn and the cavum 
arttriosum are converted into perfectly distinct right and left 
ventricles. The right ventricle gives off the pulmonary artery, 
and, in addition, an aortic arch which crosses over to the left 
side. From the left ventricle only a single trunk arises, and 
this, crossing to the right side, becomes the right aortic arch, 
of which the dorsal aorta is the direct continuation. The walls 
of the two aortic arches are in contact where they cross one 
another ; and, at this point, a small aperture, situated above 
the semilunar valves, places the cavities of the two arches in 
communication. 

Thus, in the Crocodilia, the venous and the arterial cur- 
rents communicate only outside the heart, not within it, as in 
the foregoing groups, 
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The septum of the cavum pulmonale remains as a small 
muscular band, and the fold of the outer lip of each auric ulo- 
ventricular aperture has become a distinct membranous valve. 

3. In Aves^ the venous and arterial blood currents com- 
municate only in the pulmonary and systemic capillaries. The 
auricular and ventricular septa are complete, as in the Croco- 
dilia / but the right ventricle gives off only the pulmonary 
artery, the left aortic arch having disappeared. The septum 
of the cavum pulm^onale becomes a great muscular fold, and 
takes on the function of an auriculo-ventricular valve. At the 
origin of the pulmonary artery, and at that of the aortic arch, 
three semilunar valves are developed. 

In Reptiles there are usually only two aortic arches, one 
on each side, answering to the fourth pair of arches of the 
embryo. The right gives off the carotid and subclavian 
arteries, and passes directly into the trunk of the dorsal aorta. 
The left commonly gives off visceral arteries, and becomes a 
good deal diminished in size before joining the common trunk. 

In many Lacertilia^ four aortic arches (answering to the 
third and fourth pairs of the embryo) persist, two anterior 
arches, from which the carotids are given off, springing, by a 
common trunk, from the right ordinary aortic arch. 

In the Meptilia^ most of the blood of the hind-limbs and 
tail passes through one or other of two "portal systems" 
before reaching the heart, the one portal system lying in the 
kidney, the other in the liver. The portion which goes 1p the 
liver is carried to it mainly by the anterior abdominal veins, 
which are represented by two trunks in most Iteptiliay by one 
in the Ophidia. 

In Aves there is no renal portal system, and the anterior 
abdominal vein opens into the inferior vena cava close to the 
heart. Nevertheless a median trunk, which is given off from 
the caudal vein, carries a considerable proportion of its blood 
directly into the hepatic portal system. 

All the Sauropsida possess a larynx, a trachea, and one 
or two lungs. The bronchi do not divide dichotomously, as 
they do in Mammalia, 

In Chelonia and Crocodilia the larynx consists of a cir- 
cular cartilage apparently corresponding with both the thyroid 
and the cricoid of the higher Vertehrata ; and of the arytenoid 
cartilages, articulated with its anterior and dorsal edge. 

The Lacertilia have, for the most part, a similar larynx, 
but the circular cartilage is often interrupted by round, or 
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elongated, inembranoua fontanelles. In the Chamasleons, the 
mucous membrane of the larj-ns between the circular cartilage 
and the first ring of the trachea protrudes in the form of an 
air-sac. 

In the Amphisbceiioidea, and in the Ophitlla, the skeleton 
of the larjnx consists of two lateral longitudinal bunds of 
cartilage, united by from four to sixteen transverae banda. In 
other words, the structure which answers to the circular carti- 
lage U greatly elongated, a,nd has many trans veraely-elon- 
gated fontanelles. There is a amgle arytenoid cartilage, 
which is sometimes represented by a process of the anterior 
dorsal margin of the circular cartilage. An epiglottis is rarely 
present. 

In Birds there are distinct thyroid, cricoid, and arytenoid 
cartilages, which may be more or less completely ossified. 
Sometimes an epiglottis is added. 

The voice of Birds, however, is not formed In the larynx, 
but in the sj/finx, or lower larynx, which may be developed 
in three positions : 1. At the bottom of the trachea, from the 
trachea alone. 3. At the junction of the trachea and bronchi, 
and out of both. 3. In the bronchi alone. The syrinx may 
be altogether absent, as in the Satitce and the Catkartidm, or 
American vultures. 

The commonest form of syrinx is the second mentioned 
above, or the ironcho-tracheal syrinx. It is to be met with in 
all our common song-birds, but is also completely developed in 
many birds, such as the crows, which have no song, lii its 
commonest condition this form of syrinx presents the following 
characters : The hindermost rings of the trachea coalesce, and 
form a peculiarly-shaped chamber, the tympanum. Immedi- 
ately beyond this, the bronchi diverge, and from their posterior 
wall, where one bronchus passes into the other, a vertical fold 
of the lining membrane rises, in the middle line, toward the 
tympanum, and forma a vertical septum between the anterior 
apertures of the two bronchi. The anterior edge of this 
septum ia a free and thin membrana semilunaris, but in its 
interior a cartilaginous or osseous frame is developed, and 
becomes united with the tympaumn. The base of the Irame 
ia broad, and sends out two comua, one along the ventral, and 
the other alon^ the dorsal, edge of the inner wall of the bron- 
ohus of its side ; which, in this part of its estent, is membra- 
nous and elastic, and receives the name of the m,emhrana tym- 
paniformis interna. 

The bronchial "rings" opposite this are necessarily in- 
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complete internally, and bave the form of arclies embracing 
tlie outer moiety of the bronchus. The second and third of 
these bronchial arcs are freely movable, and elastic tissue, 
accumulated upon their inner surfaces, gives rise to a fold of 
the mucous membrane, which forms the outer boundary of a 
cleft, bounded, on theinneraide, by the membrana aemibma- 
ris. The air forced through these two clefts from the lungs 
sets their elastic margins vibrating, and thus gives rise to a 
musical note, the character of which is chiefly determined by 
the tension of .the elastic margins and the length of the tra- 
cheal column of air. The muscles, by the contraction of wbich 
these two factors of the voice are modified, are extrinsic and 
intrinsic. The former are possessed by birds in general, and are 
usually two pair, passing from the trachea to the furcula and to 
the sternum. Some birds possessing a broncho-tracheal syrinx 
such as has been described, as the Ahctromorpfixs, ChenomorpfKE 
aud Dysporomorp/i.(^,hB.ve no intrinsic muscles. Most others 
have one pair, attached, one on each side, to the rings of the 
trachea above, and to the tympanum, or the projcimal bronchial 
arcs, below. The majority of the Coracomorph(E liave five or 
sis pairs of intrinsic syriugeal muscles, which pass from the 
trachea and its tympanum to the movable bronchial arcs. Tlie 
Parrots have no septum, aud only three pairs of intrinsic 
muscles. 

The tracJteal syrinx occurs only in some American Cora- 
comorphcE. The hinder end of the trachea is flattened, and 
six or seven of its rings above the last are interrupted at the 
sides, and held together by a longitudinal ligamentous band. 
These rings are excessively delicate, so that this part of the 
trachea is in great part membranous. 

The hrfmc/tial syrinx occurs only in Steatomis, and Cro- 
tophaga, 

Itt the genus Cinyxis, among the Chelonia, and in some 
species of Crocodilits {Cf. acutus, e. g,), the trachea is bent 
upon itself. Similar flexures attain an extraordinary develop- 
ment in many birds, and may lie outside the thorax under the 
integument { 2fe(i-ao vroifoilvs, some species of Craxand Pe- 
nelope) ; in the cavity of the thorax (some Spoonbills) ; on the 
exterior of the sternum {some Swans and Cranes) ; or even 
in a sort of cup formed by the median process of the furcula 
(the Guinea-fowl). In the Emeu some of the rings of the 
trachea are incomplete in front, and bound the aperture of an 
air-sac which lies in front of the trachea. Some birds (Apte- 
nodytea JVocellaria) have the trachea divided by a longitu- 
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dinal septum, as in Sphargis among the Chelonia. TLe tra- 
cheal tympanum is greatly enlargeil in Cephalopterus, und in 
many Ducks, Geese, and Divers; and in these aquatio birds 
the enlargement is more marked in the males, and is usually 
asvmmetrical, the left side being generally the larger. 

In the Ophidia^ the bronchus opens at once into the lung; 
and the latter is an elongated sac, the walla of which are pro- 
duced into numerous septa, which render the cavity highly 
cellular near the bronchus, while, at the opposite end, they 
become smooth and but little vascular. In this latter region 
the lung may receive its blood from the systemic and not 
from the pulmonary circulation. The lungs are always un- 
equal in size, and the left is usually the smaller. Very fre- 
quently, especially among the poisonous snakes, one lung is 
rudimentary or altogether absent ; and the posterior portion 
of the trachea m^ take on the etructure of a lung. 

The lungs of Lizards much resemble those of the Ophidia, 
and they are elongated and unequal in size in the snake-like 
liacertilia. In the ordinary lizards they are more rounded 
and the tracbea and bronchi are shorter. In many Chamje- 
leons, and in some Geckos, the posterior half of each lung is 
produced into narrow diverticula, which lie among the abdomi- 
nal viscera, and foreshadow the anvsacs of birds. 

In the Crocodilia each bronchus traverses its lung, and at 
first retains, but soon loses, its cartilaginous rings. Lateral 
apertures in the walls of the bronchus lead into sacculated 
pouches, each of which resembles the lung of an ordinary La- 

The Ghdonia have similar lungs ; but while, in the fore- 
going groups, the two lungs are free and invested on all sides 
by the peritonEeum, in this they are fixed against the inner 
periosteum of the carapace, and are covered by peritonasum on 
their ventral face only. This resemblance to the arrange- 
ment of the lungs in birds is increased by the presence of a 
muscular diaphragm, the fibres of which spread over the ven- 
tral faces of the lungs. 

In jives the lungs are firmly fised on each side of the ver- 
tebral column, the doi'sal surface of each lung being moulded 
to the superjacent vertebras and ribs. The nmecular fibres of 
the diaphragm arise from the ribs outside the margins of the 
lungs, and from the vertebral column, and end in an apoueu- 
rosis upon the ventral surface of the lungs. 

Each bronchus enters its lung nearer the centre than the 
anterior edge ; and, immediately losing its cartilaginous or 
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bony rings, dilates, and then traverses the lung, gradually 
narrowing, to the posterior edge of that viscus, where it ter- 
minates by opening into the posterior air-sac, which generally 
lies in the abdomen. From the inner side of the bronchus, ca- 
nals are given off, one near its distal end, and others near its 
entrance into the lung, which pass directly to the ventral sur- 
face of the lung, and there open into other air-sacs. Of these 
there are four. Two, the anterior and the posterior thoraciCy 
lie on the ventral face of the lung in the thorax. The other 
two are situated in front of its anterior end, and are extra- 
thoracic. The external and superior is the cervical^ the inter- 
nal and inferior, the interclavicular. This last unites into one 
cavity with its fellow of the opposite lung. Thus there are 
altogether nine air-sacs; two posterior or abdominal, four 
thoracic, two cervical, and one interclavicular. Other large 
canals given off from the bronchus do not end in air-sacs, but 
those which pass from the inner side of the bronchus run 
along the ventral surface, and those on the outer side, along 
the dorsal surface, of the lung. Here they give off, at right 
angles, series of secondary canals, and these similarly emit 
still smaller tertiary canals ; and thus the whole substance of 
the lung becomes interpenetrated by tubuli, the walls of the 
finest of which are minutely sacculated. The different sys- 
tems of tubuli are placed in communication by perforations in 
their walls. 

In most birds, the air-sacs (except the anterior and pos- 
terior thoracic, which never communicate with any cavity but 
that of the lungs) are in connection with a more or less exten- 
sively ramified system of air-passages, which may extend 
through a great many of the bones, and even give off subcu- 
taneous sacs. Thus the interclavicular air-sac generally sends 
a prolongation into each axilla, which opens into the proximal 
end of the humerus, and causes the cavity of that bone to be 
full of air. When the sternum, the ribs, and the bones of the 
pectoral girdle, are pneumatic, they also receive their air from 
the interclavicular air-sacs. The cervical air-sacs may send 
prolongations along the vertebral canal of each side, which 
supply the bodies of the cervical vertebrsB, and communicate 
with elongated air-chambers in the spinal canal itself. When 
tlie dorsal vertebrae are pneumatic, they communicate with 
the system of the cervical air-sacs. The abdominal air-sacs 
send prolongations above the kidneys to the sacral vertebrae 
and to the femora, whence these bones, when they are pneu- 
matic, receive their air 
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The pulmonarj air-saca and their prolongations do not 
communicate with the air-cavttics of the skull, which receive 
their air from the tjmpana and the nasal chambers, la eonie 
birds, the air is conducted from the tympanum to the articular 
piece of the mandible bv a special bony tube, the aiphonium. 

In all Sauropsida, tne ureters open directly into the cloaca, 
which is provided with a urinary bladder in the Xaeertilia 
and the Vheionia, but not in other Jteptilia, nor in A.ves. 

Organs of copulation, present themselves under three 

1. In tiie Chdonia, the Crocodilia, and the Ostrich, a sim- 
ple solid penis, grooved upon its posterior aspect, is attached 
to the anterior wall of the cloaca, and contains erectile tissue. 
In the ostrich this penis liea in a sac of the cloaca, into which 
it can be retracted somewhat as in the JIfenotremala, 

3. In many birds, such as tlie -EAeidte, CaxuaridcB, Aptery- 
gidae, ThiamomorplicB / Pendope, and Grax, among the Aiea- 
toromorph<x / and in many aquatic birds, there is also a single 
penis attached to the front wall of the cloaca, grooved on its 
dorsal side, and supported by two fibrous bodies coated with 
more or less erectile tissue. But the distal end of the penis 
is invaginatcd, and the involution held in this position, except 
during erection, by an elastic ligament. 

3. In LacertUia and Ophidia, two copulatory organs are 
developed at the sides of the cloaca. The integument is pro- 
longed inward, on each side, into a blind sac, which lies upon 
the inferior caudal muscles. The inner surface is often armed 
with spiny developments of the epidermis, and presents a 
groove, which is continued on the parietes of the cloaca to the 
aperture of the vas deferens. The wall of the blind sac con- 
tains erectile tissue, and it can be erected or retracted by ap- 
propriate muscles. 



CHAPTER Vm. 



THE CLASSIFICATION AND OEGANIZATION OF THE MAMMAT.TA. 

The class Mammalia is divisible into the following groups : 

A. There are large and distinct coracoid bones, which articulate with the 
itemum. 

The ureters and the genital ducts open into a cloaca, into which^.^ 

the urinary bladder has a separate opening. 
The penis is traversed by a urethral canal which opens into the 

cloaca posteriorly, and is not continuous with the cystic urethra. 
There is no vagina. 
The mammary glands have no teats. 

I. — Ornithodelphia. 

1. Monotreniaia. 

B. The coracoid bones are mere processes of the scapula in the adult, and • 
do not articulate with the sternum. 

The ureters open into the bladder ; the genital ducts, into ff ure- 
thra or vagina. 
The cystic urethra is continuous with the urethral canal of the penis 
There is a single or a double vagina. 
The mammary glands have teats. 

A, The embryo does not become connected with the wall of the 

uterus by an allantoic placenta. The vagina is double. 

II. — DiDELPHIA. 

2. MarsupiaJlia. 

B. The embryo has an allantoic placenta. The vagina is single. 

III. — MONODELPHIA.* 

a. Median incisor teeth are never developed in either jaw. 

3. JSdentata. 

h. Median incisor teeth are almost always developed in one or 
both jaws. 



♦ The manner in which the Monodelphia tire here subdivided must be re- 
garded as merely provisional. 
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t. The uterus develops no decidua {Nbn-decidwUa). 
4. Ungidata, 
6. Toxodoniia i^)* 

6. iSirenta (?).* 

7. Cetacea, 

a. The uterus develops a decidua {Djciduata) . 
a The placenta is zonarj. 

8. Hyraeoidea. 

9. Prohoscidea, 

10. Camivora. 

fi. The placenta is discoidal. 

11. Jtodentia. 

12. Insedivora. 

13. Cheiroptera. 

14. Primates. 

L The Orntthodelphia are those Mammals which approach 
nearer to the Sauropsida, although separated from them by all 
the essential characters of the Mammalia which have already 
been defined. 

The two genera Echidna and Ornithorhynchus^ which con- 
stitute this division, agree with one another, and differ from 
all other Mammals, in the combination of the following char- 
acters : 

In the spinal column, the centra of the vertebrae are devoid 
of epiphyses. The os odontoideum, or so-called "odontoid 
process " of the second cervical vertebra remains for a long 
time, if not throughout life, unanchylosed with the body of 
that vertebra, as is the case in many Reptiles. And some of 
the cervical ribs, in like manner, long persist in a separate 
condition. 

A striking Sauropsidan and Amphibian feature, peculiar to 
the Ornithodelphia, is seen in the fact that the coracoid, 
which is a large bone, articulates with the sternum directly. 
In front of it is another considerable ossification called the 
epicoracoidy which corresponds in position, though not in the 
manner of its ossification, with the ossified cartilage so termed 
in Reptiles. In these Mammals alone, again, there is a T-shaped 
interclavicle, which supports the clavicles. The central por- 
tion of the acetabulum remains unossified, and hence, in the 
dry skeleton, appears perforated, as in Aves, Ornithoscelida^ 
and Crocodllia, 

The inner tendons of the external oblique muscles are ossi- 
fied for a considerable distance ; and these ossifications appear 
in the dry skeleton as bones, which are articulated with the 

♦ The placentation of the ToxodorUia and Sirenia is nnknown. 
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inner portions of the anterior margins of each pubis. These 
bones correspond with those which exist in a like position in 
the Didelphia^ and are called marsupial bones ; though the 
term is peculiarly inappropriate, inasmuch as they have noth- 
ing to do with the marsupium^ or pouch, in which the young 
are sheltered in most of the Didelphia, 

In the upper view of the brain the cerebellum is left com- 
pletely uncovered by the cerebral hemispheres. The latter 
are connected by only a very small corpus callosum. The an- 
terior commissure, unlike that of any of the Sauropsida^ at- 
tains a very great size, and the hippocampal sulcus is pro- 
longed forward to the corpus callosum. 

In the internal ear, the cochlea is only slightly bent upon 
itself, not coiled into a spiral, as in other Mammalia, The 
stapes is imperforate and columelliform, and the malleus is very 
large, while the incus is singularly small. 

There is a spacious cloaca common to the rectum, genital 
and urinary organs, as in the Sauropsida and many Ichthy' 
opsida. In both sexes a long urogenital canal opens into the 
front part of the cloaca. At its anterior end there are five 
distinct apertures — one in the middle line for the bladder, and 
two on each side, which are the openings of the genital ducts 
and of the ureters. Thus in these Mam,malia^ and in these 
only, the ureters do not open into the urinary bladder. The 
testes remain in the abdomen throughout life. The penis is 
attached to the front wall of the cloaca, and is not united 
directly with the ischia. It is traversed by a urethral canal, 
which opens into the cloaca posteriori}'', but is not directly con- 
nected with either the seminal or the urinary passages. It is 
probable that, dm:ing copulation, the posterior aperture of the 
penial urethra is applied to the anterior aperture of the lu'o- 
genital canal, so as to form a continuous passage for the semen. 

The ova of the female are very large and project from the 
surface of the ovary, as in the Sauropsida. The mouths of 
the Fallopian tubes are not fimbriated. There is no vagina 
distinct from the urogenital chamber. The mammary glands 
are situated, one upon each side of the middle line, in the 
hinder part of the abdominal wall. The various ducts of the 
gland open upon a small area of the integument which is not 
raised up into a teat, so that, in the strict etymological sense 
of the word, these animals are not Mammalia. The mam- 
mary gland is compressed by the panniculus carnosus^ and not 
by any prolongation of the crem,aster. 

There is no sufiicient evidence of the nature of the foetal 



1 
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appendages ; but tlie embryo is born in an imperrect condition, 
and may be provided with a knob or caruncle upon the pre- 
DiaxilltB, such as is found in the Sauropsida, Iq the adult 
the heart exhibits a fossa ovaiia. 

Both genera of the Ornithoddphia are restricted to Aus- 
tralia, including Tasmania under that name. 

The one of them, JEchidna, haa the body covered with 
spines, like a porcupine. It possesses strong digging feet, 
aud a narrow, toothless mouth, from which the long tongue, 
with which it licks up the ants upon which it preys, is pro- 
truded. 

The other genus, Omithorhynchug, has soft fur ; a flattened 
muzzle resembling the beak of a duck, and covered with a 
leathery integument ; and clawed, but strongly webbed feet, 
Stting it for its altogether aquatic mode of lue. The Orni- 
thorhynehVfS, in fact, frequents fresh-water pools and rivers, 
very much like a water-rat, sleeping and breeding in burrows 
excavated in the bank. 

In these animals the angle of the mandible is not inflected. 
They are devoid of any external ear ; and, in the males, a kind 
of spur, which is perforated, and gives exit to the secretion of 
a gland, is attached to the astragalus. The function of this 
organ is unknown. In each genus the heart is provided with 
two superior cavffl. In Echidna the right auriculo-ventricle 
valve is membranous, but, in Ornithorhynclnis, it is more or 
less fleshy. 

The hemispheres of the brain are abundantly convoluted 
in Echidna, but are smooth in Omithorhynchm. The ovaries 
are of equal size in Echidna; but, in Omithorhynchue, the 
right is much smaller than the left, as in Birds. As has al- 
ready been stated. Echidna is entirely devoid of teeth, while 
Omitkorhyncltus has four large homy teeth. 

IL The DiDELPHiA. — In the Biddphia, the "odontoid 
process " early becomes completely anchylosed with the body 
of the second vertebra; and, usually, aU the cervical ribs 
speedily lose their distinctness, as in Mammals in general. 

The" coracoid is reduced to a mere process of the scapula 
and does not come near the sternum. There is no epicora- 
coid, such as exists in the Omithodelphia. There is no T- 
shaped latere] a vicle, but the clavicles, which are always pres- 
ent {except in Perameles) articulate with the manubrium of 
the sternum, in the same way as in ordinary Mammalia. 
The floors of the aoefabula are completely ossified, and conse- 
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i£aen Jy are imperforate in the dry skeleton. The cochlea is 
coiled upon itself. 

There is a shallow cloaca, the sphincter muscle being com- 
mon to the urinary and genital apertures, but there is no such 
urogenital chamber as in the Monotremata, The ureters open 
directly into the bladder. 

In the male, the urogenital part of the urethra, and that 
which traverses the penis, form one continuous canal, which 
opens outward only at the extremity of the penis. 

In the female, the vaginal is perfectly distinct from the 
urinary passage. The mouths of the Fallopian tubes are fim- 
briated, and the ova are not larger than those of the Mono- 
ddphia. 

The mammary glands are provided with long teats. 

In all the preceding characters the Didelphia agree with 
the Moyiodelphia^ and differ from the Ornithodelphia. 

But they agree with the Ornithodelphia^ and differ from 
the Monodelphia in possessing either bones or cartilages, at- 
tached to the pubes, in the position of the so-called marsupial 
bones of the Ornithodelphia, 

Again, the brain, the cerebral hemispheres of which may 
or may not have a convoluted surface, is provided with a very 
small corpus callosum, and a large anterior commissure. The 
hippocampal sulcus is prolonged forward over the corpus cal- 
losum. 

The crura of the corpus cavernosum of the penis are not 
fixed to the ischium. 

The embryo does not become connected with the parent 
by villi developed from the allantois, and it is bom in a very 
imperfect condition. 

Certain characters are peculiar to the Didelphia, Thus, 
the testes of the male pass into a scrotum, which is suspended 
in front of the penis. In the female, the cremaster muscle is 
largely developed, and spreads over the surface of the mam- 
mary gland, which it compresses, so as to drive the milk out 
of the projecting teat. There is no fossa ovdlis on the right 
side of the septum of the auricles. Very generally, though 
not invariably, the Didelphia possess what is termed a marsu- 
pial pouch, which is a sort of bag, formed by a fold of the in- 
tegument of the abdomen, into which muscular fibres of the 
panniculus carnosus extend. These support the ventral wall 
of the pouch, and are capable of closing its mouth, which may 
be directed either forward or backward. The mammary glands 
lie in the dorsal wall of this pouch, into which the teats project. 
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There is do direct communicatioa between the female gen- 
erative organs and the pouch ; but the minute young axe 
transported, in the blind and imperfect state in which tliey 
are bom, into the interior of the Tnarsupium, and each be- 
comes attached to a nipple, which exactly fills its month. To 
this it remains attached for a considerable period, the milk 
being forced down its throat by the contraction of the cre- 
master muscle. The danger of suffocation is averted by the 
elongated and conical form of the upi>er extremity of the 
larynx, which is embraced by the soft palate, as in the Ce- 
tacea; and thus respiration goes on freely, while the milk 
passes, on each side of the laryngeal cone, into the wsophagiis. 

It very commonly happens among the Dldelphia that the 
two long vagiofe are bent upon themselves, their proximal 
ends becoming applied together and dilated, and these dilated 
portions not unfrequently communicate. Another very gen- 
eral peculiarity of the Didelphia is the inflection of the lower 
margin of the angle of the mandible inward into a strong hori- 
zontal process. In the genus Thrsipes, however, this process 
13 absent. 

There are further anatomical characters which are well 
worthy of notice, though they are not so important as tha 



The mtegument is always furrj-, never spiny or eoaly, nor 
provided with dermal scutes. The pinna of the external ear 
is well developed. In the akull the carotid arteries pierce the 
basisphenoid to enter the cranial cavity. The tympanic cavity 
ia in iront, bounded by the alisphenoid ; and, very generally, 
the jugal furnishes part of the articular surface for the man- 
dible. 

Many of the cranial sutures, especially in the occipital 
region, persist throughout life ; and the squamosal, the united 
periotic ossifications, and the tympanic bones remain distinct 
from one another. 

The jaws are always provided with true teeth; and, usual- 
ly, these teeth are readily distinguished into incisors, canines, 
false molars, and true molars. The canmes, however, are ab- 
sent in some genera, either in both jaws or in the mandible. 
There are usually four true molar teeth, and, as Prof. Flower 
has recentlv discovered, only one grinder succeeds another 
vertically. It represents the last premolar. The molars never 
possess a complex structure. 

No didelphous mammal has three incisor teeth upon each 
!ide above and below; and none but Phascolomys haa an 
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equal number of incisors in each jaw, the number of the 
upper being usually in excess of that of the lower jaw. 

The number of the dorso-lumbar vertebrsB is almost always 
nineteen ; and, of these, six are usually dorsal. The atlas is 
generally incompletely ossified in the ventral median line. 
The manus usuaUy possesses five digits, but in Perameles and 
Chceropus the outer digits become rudimentary. 

The fibula is always complete at its distal end. In ^ome 
cases it becomes anchylosed with the tibia,, while in the 
Wombat {Phascolomi/s)y the Phalangers {I^halangistidoB)^ 
and the Opossums {Didelphioe)^ it is not only free, but is ca- 
pable of a rotatory movement upon the tibia, similar to the 
movement of pronation and supination of the radius upon the 
ulna in Man. The rotation of the fibula toward the ventral 
side of the tibia is eflPected by a muscle which, in great meas- 
ure, occupies the place of the interosseous ligament, and is 
analogous to the pronator quadratus in the fore-limb. This 
muscle is antagonized by the extensors of the digits, so far as 
they arise from the fibula. 

The digits of the pes vary remarkably in their form and 
relative development among the Marsupialia; the difibrent 
subdivisions of the order being very well distinguished by the 
modifications of the hind-foot. 

Thus in the especially carnivorous Marsupials — the Didd- 
phidcB^ of America, and the Dasyuridoe^ of the Australian 
province — ^the second and third digits of the pes are not 
united together by the integument. In the Diddphidoe^ the 
hallux is nailless, but large and opposable, so as to convert 
the pes into a prehensile organ like that of many Primates^ 
in the Dasyuridoe^ on the other hand, the hallux is rudimen- 
tary or absent. In all the other marsupials, the second and 
third digits of the pes are syndactyle, or united together by in- 
tegument. In the Wombat, the fourth toe is bound together 
with the other two, and the small hallux is devoid of a nail. 
In the Phalangers, only the second and third toes are syn- 
dactyle, and they are slender, compared with the other digits, 
while the hallux is well developed and opposable. In the 
Peramelidce (Bandicoots) and Macropodidce (Kangaroos), the 
metatarsus is much elongated, and the second and third digits 
united and slender, while the fourth toe is very large. The 
hallux is reduced to its metatarsal bone in the Peramelidce^ 
and the fifth digit is small or rudimentary. In the Kangaroos, 
the hallux disappears altogether, but the fifth digit remains 
well developed, though not so large as the fourth. 



^ 
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There is a great range of variatloa in tbe characters oE the 
braio. The eamirorous Marsupials {Diddphys, Dasyurua, 
Thylacinus) esbibit the lowest type of cerebral structure, the 
olfactory lobes being very large and completely exposed, 
while the cerebral hemispheres are comparatively small and 
quite smooth. Ifl the Kangaroos, on the other band, the 
cerebral hemispheres present numerous convolufiooa and are 
much larger in proportion to the olfactory lobes, which they 

The stomach may be simple, as in most Marsupialia, or 
provided with a cardiac gland {^Phascolarctos, JPhctaaolomys). 
In the Kangaroos, it becomes immensely elongated, with 
longitudinal muscular bands and transverse sacculations, so that 
it resembles the human colon. The caecum, which ia large in 
the Kangaroos, but absent in the Dasyuridm, is provided, in 
the Wombat, with a vermiform appendix like that of Man. 

The liver idways possesses a gall-bladder. There are two 
veniB cavs aupariorcs^ and they receive the venm azygos of 
their respective sides. The tricuspid valve in the heart ia 
membranous. There is no inferior mesenteric artery, and the 
external and internal iliacs arise separately from the aorta. 

There are no vesiculie seraiaales, and the glans penis ia 
bifurcated in many species. The marsupial pouch is absent in 
some Opossums and Xfasyuridce. When it is present, its 
mouth ia usually directed forward, but in Thylacinus and in 
some PeramelideB it looks backward. In Thylacinus also the 
" marsupial bones " remain cartilaginous. The condition of 
the fcetus is known only in the Kangaroos, and further observa- 
tions on the embryology of the Dlddphia are much needed. 
The fcetus is said to possess a large umbilical sac, the yessels 
of which extend on to the plaited chorion ; and a small allan- 
tois ; and to be devoid of a thymus gland. 

The Didelphia are at present confined to the Australian 
and the Austro-Columbian provinces, some few species stretch- 
ing beyond the borders of the latter into the northern parts of 
North America. The DiddphidcB alone are found in Austro- 
Oolumbia, all the other groups being Australian. 

Gigantic, Kangaroo-Uke, or Phalangistic, forms [^N'otothe- 
Hum, Dlprotodoii, Thylacoleo), have been found in post-ter- 
tiary deposits and caves in Australia. In Europe, DldelphidoB 
occur in Eocene strata ; DidelpkidoE, Dasyuridm, and Maara- 
podidcB [Phaseolotherium, Amphitherium, Plaijiaulax), in 
middle Mesozoic rocks ; and MaaropodidoB (?) {Microlestea) in 
the Trias. 
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ni. The MoNODELPHiA. — In the Monoddphia^ the os 
odontoideum very soon becomes anchylosed with the second 
cervical vertebra, of which it appears merely as the odontoid 
process ; and the cervical ribs early become inseparably united 
with their vertebrae. The coracoid is reduced to a mere pro- 
cess of the scapula, and there is no epicoracoid similar to that 
of the Omithodelphia, 

Clavicles may be present or absent. When completely 
developed they articulate directly, or by the intermediation of 
more or less modified remains of the sternal end of the cora- 
coid, with the sternum, and not with any interclavicle. Tlie 
acetabula are imperforate. The pelvis is devoid of marsupial 
bones ; though, in some Camivora^ there are small cartilages 
in the inner tendons of the external oblique muscle, which 
have a corresponding form and relations. 

The anterior commissure and the corpus callosum, no less 
than the cerebral hemispheres themselves, vary greatly, the 
brains of some Edentata very closely approaching those of the 
Didelphia in respect of the corpus callosum and anterior com- 
missure ; while, as regards the hemispheres themselves, they 
may either be so small as to allow the cerebellum to be com- 
pletely exposed on the dorsal aspect, or so largCL as com- 
pletely to cover it and project beyond it. The external siu*- 
face of the hemispheres, again, may be either perfectly smooth 
or extremely convoluted. 

The cochlea is coiled spirally. The reproductive and 
urinary apertures, as a general rule, open quite separately from 
the rectum. The ureters always open into the bladder. The 
testes may remain in the abdomen throughout life, or may 
pass into a scrotal pouch. But, when this scrotum forms a 
distinct sac, it lies at the sides of, or behind, the penis, and 
not in front of it. The cystic urethra is always continuous 
with that part of the urethra which traverses the penis. 

The ova are small, and the mouths of the Fallopian tubes 
are fimbriated. The vagina is a single tube, which may, how- 
ever, be partially divided by a longitudinal partition. The 
cremaster has no relation to the mammary glands, which are 
provided with distinct teats. 

The allantois is always well developed, and gives rise to 
a placenta ; and the young are born of large size, and active. 

The great majority of the Monodelphia^ as thus defined, 
are divisible according to the characters of their placenta into 
non-deciduata and deciduata. 

In the non-deciduata the foetal villi of the placenta are, at 



birth, Bimply withdrawn from the uterine fossse, into which 
thej are received, and no part of the maternal substance ia 
thrown off in the form of decidua, or maternal part of the pla- 
centa. In the deeiduata, on the other hand, the superficial 
layer of the muuous membrane of the uterus undergoes n 
special modification, and ututea, to a greater or less extent, 
with the villi developed from the chorion of the fcetus ; and, at 
birth, this decidual and maternal part of the placenta ia thrown 
off along with the fcetus, the mucous membrane of the uterus 
of the parent being regenerated during, and after, each preg- 
nancy. 

'fhereare, however, two orders of existing monodelphons 
3Iammalia, the nature of the placentation of which is not yet 
fully made out. One of those ia the Strenia, the placentation 
of which is unknown. The other is the ill-defined and hetero- 
geneous assemblage called Edentata, Some of the members 
of this group certainly possess deciduate placentsa, while, in 
others, it appears questionable whether the decidua is, or is 
not, developed. And, as this group, the Edentata, is decidedly 
the lowest of the whole division, I shall take it first in order, 
while the Sirenia are arranged, provisionally, among the Non- 
deciduata. 

The Edentata, or Bkota.^Ih these Mammals the teeth 
are by no means always wanting, as the name of the group 
would seem to imply ; but, when teeth are present, incisors 
are either altogether absent, or, at any rate, the median in- 
cisors are wanting in both jaws. The teeth are always devoid 
of enamel, consisting merely of dentine and cement. As they 
grow for an indefinite period, they never form roots ; and, so 
far as our knowledge at present extends, those which first 
appear are displaced by a second set only in some of the Arma- 
dillos. The ungual phalanges of the digits support long and 
strong claws. 

There are mamma! upon the thorax, and sometimes, in ad- 
dition, on the integument of the abdomen ; or, in the inguinal 
region. 

The brain varies greatly, its hemispheres being somelimea 
quite smooth, with a very small corpus callosum and large an- 
terior commissure ; while, in other cases, the corpus callosum 
is much larger, and convolutions appear upon the surface of 
the brain. 

Tlie Edentata are divided into the Phytophaga, or vege- 
table-feeders, and the Entomophaga, or insect-eating forms. 
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Leaves are the chief food of the former group, while the latter 
delight chiefly in ants, though some take, in addition, worms 
arid carrion. 

1. In the Phytophaga the long bones are without medul- 
lary cavities. The lateral part of the zygomatic arch sends 
down a remarkable vertical process. The acromial process of 
the scapula coalesces with the coracoid. In the carpus, the 
scaphoid and the trapezial bones anchylose and form one. The 
ischia become united w4th the anterior caudal vertebrae, and 
these anchylose with the proper sacrals to form the long sacrum. 

The ankle-joint has the character of a peg and socket, and 
the hind-foot is, more or less completely twisted, resting upon 
its outer edge, and not upon its sole. 

Vascular canals connected with the pulp-cavity traverse 
the dentine of the teeth. 

The Phytophaga are divisible into two groups, one exist- 
ing, and the other extinct. The former consists of the Sloths, 
or Tardigrada ; remarkable animals, which are confined to 
the great forests of South America, where they lead a purely 
arboreal life, suspended by their strong, hooklike, claws to the 
branches of the trees. 

Their distinctive characters are these : The tail is short, 
and the limbs exceedingly long and slender, the anterior be- 
ing longer than the posterior pair. In both the fore-and the 
hind-limbs the internal and the external digits are rudimen- 
tary, but the hind-foot always has the three middle toes com- 
pletely developed ; while, in the fore-foot, it sometimes hap- 
pens that only two remain. The ungual phalanges are very 
long and hooked. 

The zygomatic arch is incomplete posteriorly, not being 
united by bone with the squamosal. The cervical vertebrae 
in this remarkable group sometimes exceed, and sometimes 
fall short of, the number (seven) which is so characteristic of 
the Mammalia in general ; some species of Sloths having 
nine, and others only six, vertebrae in the neck. 

The pelvis is exceedingly spacious, and the acetabula are 
directed backward as well as outward. The femur is devoid 
of a ligamentum teres. The distal end of the fibula sends in- 
ward a process which fits into a fossa situated upon the outer 
surface of the astragalus, giving rise to that kind of peg-and- 
socket ankle-joint which is peculiar to these animals. 

A good deal of confusion prevails respecting the structure 
of the ankle-joint in the Sloths. Cuvier (" Ossemens fossiles," 
t. viii., p. 143) writes of the Ai, or three-toed Sloth: 
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"In the greater number of animiils, the principal articu- 
lation o£ tlie astragalus connects it with the tibia, by means 
of a more or less loose guiglymus, which allows the foot to be 
bent on the leg. But here the principal and superior facet of 
the astragalus is a conical fossa, into which the pointed ex- 
tremity of the fibula penetrates, like a pivot. (iS'ee PI. 308, 
Fig, 3a.) The inner edge of this fossa turns against a very 
small facet, which occupies only a third of the lower head of 
the tibia. The result of this arrangement is that the foot 
turns on the leg, like a weathercock on its support, but that it 
cannot be flexedl It further follows that the plane of the sole 
of the foot * is almost vertical when the leg is so, and that the 
animal can only place the plantar surface of its foot on the 
ground by spreading out the leg ao as to make it almost hori- 
zontal." 

Meckle f has already justly remonstrated against Cuvier'a 
assertion that only abduction and adduction are possible to 
the pes of the Ai, affirming that it is capable of flesion and 
extension, though only to a limited extent. A. Wagner fol- 
lows Meckel, but Rapp (" Kdentaten," p. 46) adopts Cuvier's 
statement in its fulness : " Extension and flexion of the foot 
cannot take place, but only abduction and adduction." How- 
ever, it is easy to demonstoate on the uninjured dead animal, 
or, still better, on the limb from which the muscles have been 
removed, while the ligaments have been left intact, that the 
pea of the three-toed Sloth is capable of extensive motion in 
three directions: first, in abduction and adduction; a move- 
ment in azimuth, when the leg is vertioal ; secondly, in flexion 
and extension ; a more extensive movement in altitude, un- 
der the same circnmatances ; and, thirdly, in rotation upon its 
own axis, by means of which the sole can be moved through 
90° from a position perpendicular to the axis of the leg to one 
parallel with it. 

The anatomical arrangements upon which the execution 
of these movements depend are the following : The astragar 
tus presents two facets to the bones of the leg, one of which 
(when the pes is in the position usual in other quadrupeds) 
looks inward and upward, while the other looks outward and 
upward. The former, convex from before backward, as well 
as from side to side, is by no means a mere rim, though it is 

• Cuvier'B words are : " en risulto encore qna le plan, 1b corps du pied, 
eat preaquo Tortieol quand ]a jauibe Test." 

f "Sfatem der yerglolclisndoii AoBtomie," 2ta TheiL, Sta Abthailnng, 
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not so wide as the other. It is the proper proximal surface 
of the astragalus, and articulates with the tibia. The other 
surface is excavated by a deep conical pit. Into this is re- 
ceived a correspondingly conical process of the distal end of 
the fibula, which is directed from above and without, down- 
ward and inward — not vertically, therefore, but very oblique- 
ly. Hence, even if the pivot fitted its socket quite accurately, 
there would still be abundant opportunity for flexion and ex- 
tension, though the movement of the pes would be obliquely 
inward, as well as upward, in the former case ; and obliquely 
outward, as well as downward, in the latter. But the socket 
fits the pivot loosely, and hence, as experiment demonstrates, 
the movement of the pes in flexion and extension is but very 
slightly oblique. 

The true movement of abduction and adduction is so much 
less extensive than the movement in flexion and extension, 
because it is checked by the short and strong internal and ex- 
ternal lateral ligaments of the ankle-joint. 

With respect to the rotation of the foot on its own axis — 
it is to be observed, in the first place, that the calcaneum^ cu- 
boides, naviculare, the three cuneiformia^ the three complete 
and the three rudimentary metatarsals, and the three basal 
phalanges of digits ^^., en*., and ev., are anchylosed together 
into one bony mass ; while, as in the manus, there is hardly 
any motion between the basal and the middle phalanges. 
Practically, in fact, the only bones of the pes which are mov- 
able upon one another are : 1. The distal phalanges, which 
have a movement of extension and flexion through 180° upon 
the middle phalanges. 2. The tarso-phalangeal synostosis 
above described is freely movable on the astragalus ; and the 
joint is disposed in such a manner as to allow the sole of the 
foot to be rotated from the plantigrade position in which it is 
perpendicular to the axis of the leg, to the scansorial position, 
in which it lies parallel with the axis of the leg. It may be 
doubted, however, whether the former position can be given 
to the sole by the living animal. The tibialis anticus and the 
extensor hallucis longus are extremely strong muscles, and 
have no efficient antagonists ; so that their tonic contraction 
must pull the navicular metatarsal tuberosity, into which they 
are inserted, as far upward as it will go, causing the tarso-pha- 
langeal synostosis to rotate upon the astragalus, and thus 
obliging the sole of the foot to look inward. 

In the two-toed Sloth, or Unau {Choloepits)^\he general 
structure of the ankle-joint is the same, but the fossa of the 
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astragalus looks almost directly outward, and the pivot of the 
fibula is more nearly horizoutal, wheo the leg is vertical. The 
tibial facet of the astragalus locka du^ctly upward. Hence, 
the movement of the pes is more exclusively one of flexion 
and eitensioa than in the Ai. No anchylosis of the tarsal, 
metatarsal, and phalangeal bones occurs, but the rotation of 
the distal moiety of the tarsus upon the astragalus is much 
more complete and permanent than in the Ai. The calcaae- 
um is twisted round under the astragalus, in such a manner 
that its proper external face becomes inferior, while the articu- 
lar surface for the cuboid is not only below, but is partially 
internal to, the navicular facet of the astragalus. As a result 
of this position of the ouboid, the outer metatarsals, which it 
supports, are placed directly beneath the inner ones, and the 
pes rests absolutely upon its outer edge, the plane of the sole 
being vertical. 

The Sloths, it thus appears, are naturally club-footed; but 
neither in the Ai, nor in the Unau, does this depend ia any 
way on the structure of the ankle-joint. On the contrary, it 
results, in the Unau, from the manner in which the calcaneum 
and navicitlare articulate with the astragalus ; and, in the Ai, 
from the action of the niusclea on the tarso-phalangealr synos- 
tosis. Neither in the Ai, nor the Unau, ia there any thing to 
interfere with free flexion and extension of the pes. 

The teeth are five in number on each side above, and four 
below, and beciome sharpened by mutual attrition into a chisel- 
like form. The stomach is remarkably complex. 

The Gravigrada are, for the most part, like the Slotha, 
South American forms, but they are entirely extinct ; and 
while, in most respects, they resemble the Sloths, iu others 
they present an approximation to Ant-eaters. 

The jugal arch may be complete or incomplete. The artic- 
ular surfaces of the dorsal vertebne are sometimes complicated 
in a manner similar to that observed in the Autrcaters. The 
tail is very long and strong. The limbs are short and sub- 
equal, while the fore-foot has the ulnar digit imperfect, as iu 
the Ant-ei^ters, The fibula has no inward process, aud the 
astragalus is consequently devoid o£ any fossa upon its outer 
surface. But another kmd of peg-and-socket ankle-ioiat is 
produced by the interlocking of the surfaces of the tibia and 
of the astragalus. 

The great extinct animals. Megatherium, Mylodon, Mega- 
lonyx, etc., the remains of which have been found almost wholly 
'b later tertiarv deposits of America, belong to this group. 
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2. The Entomophaga, — In this group of Edentata the 
zygoma sends down no process from its lateral region, al- 
though, in some rare cases, the anterior part of the arch has a 
descending prolongation. The acromion and the coracoid do 
not become united. The scaphoid and the trapezium remain 
distinct ; and the sole of the hind-foot rests upon the ground 
by a greater or lesser extent of its whole surface, and not 
merely by its outer edge. 

The insectivorous Edentates are divisible into four groups 
— a. the Midica^ b, the Squamata^ c. the Tuhulidentata^ and 
d, the Loricata. 

a. The group of the Mutica contains the genera Myrme- 
cophaga and Cyclothurus^ the Ant-eaters of South America. 
The bodies of these animals are covered with hair, and they 
are provided with very long tails, which are sometimes pre- 
hensile. The skull is greatly elongated, and the small pre- 
maxillse are biit loosely connected with it. The jugal arch 
is incomplete. In Myrmecophaga^ the pterygoids, which are 
very long, stretch back to behind the level of the tympanic 
bullae, with the whole inner edges of which they are united 
either by bone or by membrane ; and as, at the same time, they 
unite in the middle line, the roof of the palate is greatly pro- 
longed, and the posterior nares are bounded below and at the 
sides by the pterygoid bones. This arrangement is to be 
found in no other Mammals, except some Cetacea, nor in any 
other Vhrtebratay except the Crocodiles. The mandible is 
very slender, the ascending ramus, coronoid process, and angle 
of the jaw, being obsolete. The articular surface of the con- 
dyle is flat. The hyoid is placed far back beneath the posterioi 
cervical vertebrae, and is connected with the skull only by 
muscles. The thyroid and the cricoid cartilages are ossifled. 
The dorso-lumbar vertebrae are complicated by the presence 
of accessory articular processes. Well-developed clavicles are 
present in the climbing Cyclothurus didactylus^ but they are 
incomplete, or absent, in the other species. In the manus, the 
outer digit, or digits, are devoid of claws, and the weight of 
the body, when the animal walks, is supported upon its outer 
edge, which is frequently thick and callous. The pes has five 
digits, each provided with a strong nail, and the sole rests 
upon the ground. 

The tongue is extraordinarily long and protractile ; it is 
not connected to the hyoid by the ordinary hyo-glossus mus- 
cles ; but long muscles, which are attached to the sternum 
{sternoglossi\ retract it, while it is protracted by the genio- 
glossi and stylo-hyoidei. 
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Immense submaxillarj' glands eslend hack over the thorax, 
and cover the tongiie with a viscid secretion, when it is thrust 
into the nesta of the ants, upon whicli the Myrmecophaga 
preys. The insects, entang-led by thousands in this substitute 
for birdlime, are then dragged back into the mouth of the 
Antreater, and swallowed. The pyloric portion of the stomach 
is so exceedingly thick and musoular as to be comparable to 
n gizzard. The brain presents numerous convolutions, and 
liaa a large corpus callosum. The anterior commissure ia also 
remarkably large. In the female, the uterus is simple, but has 
a double 03 uteri. The placenta is said to be discoidal in 
form in Myrmeeofjhaga didaetyla. 

b. The group of the Squamata contains the single genus 
Mania, species of which are found both in Africa and Southern 
Asia. In these singular animals, the body is covered with 
overlapping, homy scales, and they have tiie power of roUing 
up like hedgehogs. In walking, the long claws of the fore- 
foot are bent under, so that their dorsal surfaces rest upon the 
ground, while the weight of the hinder part of the body is 
thrown upon the flat soles of the hind-feet. 

The skull is elongated, the premaxilla is small, and the 
zygoma usually incomplete. The pterygoids are much elon- 
gated and esteod backward beyond the bullate tympanic 
bones, but they do not unite in the middle line. The mandible 
has no ascending ramus, and its condyle is flat. Air-passages 
ia the walls of the skull place one tympanum in communication 
with the other and extend into the squamosal bone. There 
are no clavicles. The " xiphoid " extremity of the sternum is 
large, and may be produced into two long cornua, as in Lizards. 
The mouth ia toothless. 

The large salivary glands extend on to the thorax. The 
stomach is divided into a thin-walled cardiac sac, lined by a 
dense epithelium, and a thick muscular pyloric portioa. It 
is always found to contain numerous stones. The placenbi 
appears to be diSiise and non-deciduate. 

e. The Tubulidentata are also represented only by a single 
genus, Orycleropus, which is a native of South Africa. The 
body is hairy, provided with thoracic and inguinal teats, and 
the ears are long, not short or rudimentary, as in the preceding 
genera. In both the fore- and the hind-limbs, the foot rests 
evenly upon the ground and mainly upon the plantar surfaces 
cf the strong claws. The fore-foot has only four digits, in 
consequence of the absence of the pollex, while the hind-foot 
is pentadactyle. 
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The skull has a complete zygoma and well-developed pre- 
maxillae. The lachrymal bone is large, and the lachrymal 
foramen is situated upon the face. The tympanic bone is 
annular, and the periotic mass so large, and enters so much 
into the lateral walls of the skull, as to remind one of its pro- 
portions in the Sauropsida. The mandible has an ascending 
ramus. The clavicules are complete. 

The jaws are provided with teeth, the substance of which 
is traversed by a great number of parallel vertical canals. 
These teeth are rootless molars, and the greatest number 

which has been observed is ^'J, but the small anterior ones 

fall out, reducing them to ^~, The hindermost, and the small 

anterior ones, are simple cylinders, but the middle teeth pre- 
sent a longitudinal groove on each side. 

The submaxillary glands are very large. The stomach is 
divided into a right and a left portion ; the former having very 
thick and muscular walls. The intestine has a caecum. It is 
stated that the ductus arteriosus long remains open. 

The two uteri open separately into the vagina. The pla- 
centa is deciduate and discoidal. 

d. In the Loricata^ the dorsal region of the body is covered 
by a carapace, composed of epidermal scales, and of suturally 
united quadrate, or polygonal, scutes, which are dermal ossi- 
fications, so that the whole structure is strictly comparable to 
the dorsal shield of a crocodile. These are the only Mammals 
in which such scutes exist. When fully developed, the dorsal 
armor of one of these animals presents five distinct shields, 
the edges of which permit of a certain amount of motion be- 
tween them. One of these covers the head, and is called 
eephalic; another, nuchal, protects the back of the neck; a 
third, scapular, covers the shoulders like a great cape ; a fourth, 
usually consisting of a number of ti*ee and movable segments, 
covers the posterior dorsal and lumbar region, as the thoraco- 
abdominal shield; and the fifth, the pelvic, is attached by its 
deeper surface to the ilia and ischia, and arches over the rump 
like a half dome. The tail may further be invested by a series 
of incomplete bony rings and scattered scales ; and scutes are 
distributed over the limbs. In one genus, Chlamydophorus, 
the scutes are developed only in the pelvic region. 

In the skull the premaxillae are well developed, and the 
zygoma is complete. The mandibular ramus usually has a 
well-developed ascending portion and coronoid process. 
Clavicles are present. The fore- and the hind-feet rest upon 

13 
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the g;round evenly, and iodocd t!ie liind-liniba are usually 
plantigrade, or nearly so; but, in the singular genua Toly- 
peutes, the fore-foot is supported upon the eitremities of the 
long nails. The pollex is alwa.j-s present in the fore-foot, but 
the fifth digit sometimes becomes rudinientarj-. There are 
always five toes in the hind-foot. 

In the genus ^htphractea, each premaxilla contains a single 
tooth, which, consequently, is an incisor. 

This group oootains two divisions, the Dasypo4id<B and 
ihe Ql'jfptodontitke ; both are South American, but the former 
is chiefly composed o£ living animals, wLOe the latter only 
contains an extinct genus. 

The DasypodidiB are what are commonly known by the 
name of Armadillos. In this division the thora co-abdominal 
shield, when present, as it is in all the genera except Chla- 
mydophorus, consists of, at fewest, three, and, at most, thir- 
teen, transverse movable zones of scutes. 

In the skull, the ends of the nasal bones project beyond 
the level of the premaiillfe, so that the nasal aperture looka 
more or less downward. The premaxillas have a considerable 
size, and articulate largely with the nasals. The anterior part 
of the jugal arch offers, at most, a rudimentary downward pro- 
longation. The mandibular symphysis has but a moderate 
length, and the posterior alveoli of the mandibles do not es- 
tend along the inner face of the ascending portion of the 
ramus of the jaw. 

The teeth of the upper and lower jaws alternate, and 
hence their grinding surfaces wear down into ridges. 

The odontoid vertebra is anchylosed with a greater or 
smaller number of its successors. Tlie cervical vertebras 
which follow these have peculiar aoceaaory articular surfaces ; 
and the hinder dorsal and the lumbar vertebne are also pro- 
vided with accessory articular facets and processes, A number 
of the anterior caudal vertebrffi are always anchylosed with one 
another, and with the true sacrals, to form the long sacrum ; 
and the transverse processes of some of these caudal vertebras 
abut against the inner surfaces of the ischia, and become an- 
chylosed therewith. 

The first rib is broad and flattened, and the anterior piece 
of the sternum is expanded. The succeeding vertebral ribs 
are connected by ossified sternal ribs with the sternum, and 
these are articulated, not only with the sternum, but with one 
another. 

In the carpus, the cuneiform bone Itends round the unci- 
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form, and articulate's witL the fifth metacarpal, when that 
bone is present. The ungual phalanges o£ the manus are 
long and pointed. The femur has a third trochanter, and 
the four tuner metatarsals arc much longer than they are 

The diTisioQ of the GlyptodonildeB contains the single 
genua Glyptodon^ which is essentially a large armadillo; but 
it departs, in some respects, not only from all these animals, 
but from all other Mammalia, and even stands alone among 
the Vertebrata. 

The carapace covers the whole body, but presents no 
movable thoraco-abdominal zones, inasmuch as it consists of 
polygonal plates firmly united together, and fringed by a ma:^ 
gin of scutes with raised conical surfaces. 

The nasal bones are short and broad, and their free ends 
do not project so far as the preraaxiUse ; whence the anterior 
nasal aperture looks slightly upward as well as forward. The 
preraajullEe, however, are very small bones, and, if they unite 
with the nasals at all, do so for a very short distance. The an- 
terior portion of the jugal arch gives off a great downward pro- 
cess. The mandibular sjTnphysis is very long, and the posterior 
alveoli of the mandible are situated upon the inner face of the 
very high perpendicular part of the ramus. The teeth are 
trilobed, two deep grooves excavating their inner and their 
outer surfaci's. And, as the crowns of those of each jaw arc 
placed opposite each other, they are worn flat. 

The last cervical and the anterior dorsal vertebrffi are 
anchylosed together into a single " tri-vertebral " bone which 
moves by a hinge-joint upon the third dorsal. This and the 
succeeding dorso-lumbar vertebrse are immovably united, and, 
for the moat part, anchylosed, together. The head of the first 
rib is engaged in the socket furnished to it by the tri-vertebral 
bone in such a manner as to be immovable, and the rib is not 
flat, but rounded and columnar. 

In the carpus, the cuneiform bone articulates with the 
fourth, as well as with the iifth metacarpal, the latter bone 
being entirely supported by the cuneiform. The metacarpals 
and phalanges are ail very short and broad. The pollex is 
rudinientari', while the fifth digit is fully developed. 

The supra-condyloid ridge of the femur is not distinct from 
the third trochanter, even if the latter can be said to exist at 
all. The metatarsal bones are as broad as they are long, or 
broader ; and, as in the fore-foot, the majority of the phalanges 
are comparatively short and truncated. 
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The Nos-DEcrDUATK Mammalia, — I. Uxgulata. — A large 
number of tlie non-deciduate Mamiimlia are conveniently com- 
prehended under the title of the UngiUata, though it may be 
open to question whether the group thus named represents a 
single order, or more than one. 

In all the UiigulcUa the placenta is cither diffuse, that is to 
say, the villi are scattered evenly over the surface of the 
chorion ; or it is cotyledonary, in which latter case, the villi 
are aiicumulated in distinct patches on the chorion. These 
patches are called cotyledons. 

All Uhgulala have milk-teeth, succeeded vertically by 
teeth of the permanent set. The teeth consist of enamel, 
dentine, and cement, and the grinders have broad crowna, 
with tuberculated, ridged, or folded enamel. 

Clavicles are never present. The limbs have not more 
than four complete digits. The ungual phalanges are clothed 
in obtuse horny sheaths, which are commonly very thick and 
go by the name of hoofs. Upon these the weight of these 
quadrupeds is usually supported, whence they have been 
called unguUgrade. Some few, however, rest the weight of 
the body upon the under surfaces of the phalanges, or are 
digitigrade. The metacarpal and metatarsal bones are elon- 
gated, and take a vertical, or much inclined position. 

In the female, the mammas are either few in number, when 
they are inguinal in position; or numerous, when they are dis- 
posed in two rows along the abdomen. 

The intestine is very generally provided with a ciBcum of , 
considerable size. 

The cerebral hemispherea always exhibit convolutions, 
which are usually very numerous; and, when the brain ia 
viewed from above, the surfa<:e of the cerebellum is largely 
uncovered. 

The Wigulata are divisible into the Perissodactyla and 
the Artiodactyla, though it ia probable that the attempt to 
detine these groups will break down with the increase of our 
knowledge of fossil forms. 

1. In the Perissodactyla, the number of the dorso-lumbar 
vertebrre is not fewer than twenty-two. The tliird digit of 
each foot is symmetrical* in itself, and the toes of the hind- 
foot are odd in number (Pig. 93, B). The femur has a third 
trochanter (Fig. 100-'). The two facets upon the front fao8 
of the astragalus are very unequal ; the less articulating with 
the cuboid bone. 

" Or at lasst very Qaarlr bo. 
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lu the skuU, tho tympanio bone is small ; and, as in sun- 
drv other Mammals, ttie root of the pterygoid process of the 
sphenoid ia perforated by aa aperture or canal. 

The posterior premolar teeth are, generally, very like the 
molars. The stomach is simple, and the ciecum exceedingly 
large. 

The teats are inguinal, or situated in the groin. When 
the head ia provided with homy appendages, they are entire- 
ly epidermal and devoid of a bony core ; and they ore placed 
in the middle line of the skull. 
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The J'eris30daeti/la consist oi the existing families -E^Ui't/ce, 
Jihinocerotidm, and TapiridcB, and of the extinct PalcEoth» 
rideB and Maorauchenidce. 
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a. The EquidcR, or Horses and Asses, hnve one toe on 
each foot — the third — murjh longer and larger than the rest. 
The latter are represented only by their metacarpal or meta- 
tarsal bones, the inner and outer toes being absent, or repre- 
sented by mere ossicles (as rudiments of their metacarpals or 
metatarsals) in all existing i^frftB. Bnt, in the extinct Mip- 
parion, the second and fourth digits were complete, though 
small and like dew-olawa ; while the miocene Anckilherium, 
which moat nearly approaches the Pal<Botherid(e, has the lat- 
eral toes much larger, and taking their share in supporting 
the weight of the body. 

The dental formula is i. ^ c, \^^p.m, \^ m. j-|-^. The 
tooth here counted as the first premolar may be a milk-tooth, 
as it appears to have neither predecessor nor successor, and 
soon disappears. 

The molar teeth present an outer wall, which is bicrescen- 
tio in transverse section; and two inner ridges, wJiich are 
curved more or less inward and backward, and correspond re- 
spectively with the anterior and the posterior crescents of the 
outer wall. The valleys may be more or leas completely filled 
up with cement, which also coats the tooth. The incisors are 
similar in form in each jaw, and in_£^M«s and Scpparion their 
crowns present a wide and deep median cavitj', formed by a 
fold of the enauiel. 

Tliese are the distinctive characters of the Equidae. It 
may be useful to add some special details respecting the anatr 
oray of the Horse as a familiar example of the perissodactyle 
group. 

The Horse has seven cervical vertebne, twenty-four dorso- 
lumbar (eighteen or nineteen of which are dorsal), fire sacral, 
and about seventeen caudal vertebrse. The atlas has very 
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wide lateral processes, the faces of wbicli look oliliquelj' down- 
ward aud forward, aud upward and backward. The centra 
of the other cervical vertebne are niuch elongated, strongly 
couves in front, and corrcBpondingly- concave behind, llie 
neural spines are obsolete in all but the seventh. The liffo- 
mentum nuchm is a great sheet of elastic tissue, whicli eitends 
from the spines of the anterior dorsal vertebrre to the occiput, 
iind is fixed, below, into the neural arches of the cervical ver- 

In the dorsal region, the opisthoccelous charaoter of the 
oentra of the vertebrte gradually diminishes, though the ante- 
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I'iot face of ttiB ceatrum of the last lumbar is still difitinctlj 
convex. The spines of these vcrtebrie increase in length to 
the fourth or fifth. The spine of the sixteenth is vertical, 
those in front inclining backward, and those behind a little 
forward. 

In none of these vcrtebne do the prezygapophyses bend 
round the postzygapophyses of the vertebra in front, as ia 
often the case iu the Artiodactyla. The transverse processes 
of the penultimate, and of the last, lumbar vertebrse present 
concave facets upon their posterior margins, which articulate 
with convex facets developed npon the anterior margins of 
the last lumbar and first sacral vertebne respectively. 

In the skull, the plane of the supra-ocoipital is inclined 
upward and forward, and gives rise to the middle part of a 
transverse ridge which is continued at the sides into the squa- 
mosal. The ridges which limit the origins of the temporal 
muscles above, unite in the middle line posteriorly, and thus 
produce a low sagittal crest. The orbit is bounded behind by 
the united post-orbital processea of the frontal and the jugal. 
The lachrymal aperture lies in the orbit. The nasal bones 
unite, for a short distance only, with the preniaxiila. There 
is no prffinssal bone. Tbe posterior margin of the palate is 
opposite the penultimate molar tooth. Hie glenoidal surface 
is transversely elongated and convex from before backward. 

The tympanic bulla is not very large, and is rugose inferi- 
orly. It is not anohylosed with lie smrounding bones. The 
post-tympanic process of the squamosal does not approach 
the post-glenoidal process of the same bone, below the meatus 
auditoriua. 

The proper mastoid process is distinct, but short. There 
ia a long and strong paramastoid developed from the ex-oo- 
cipitaL 

The rami of the mandible are anchyloscd at the symphysis. 
The perpendicular part of each ramus is long, the condyle 
transverse and convex from before backward, and the narrow 
eoronoid process rises far above the level of the condyle. In 
a longitudinal section of the skuU the cerebral chamber lies 
almost altogether in front of that for the cerebellum. 

The structure of the limbs of the Horse ia such as might 
be expected from its preeminent cm^orial powers. 

That excessive development of the epidermis which gives 
rise to a nail takes place, in the Horse, not only upon the 
dorsal surface of the terminal joint of the digit, but upon its 
ventral surface and sides, and thus produces a hoof. 
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The animal ia supported by these greatly-developeJ nails, 
and hence is said to be ung'uligrade. The long axis of its 
phalanges are greatly inclined to the surface upon which it 
Btanda, while those of the metacarpals and metatarsals are per- 
pendicular and greatly elongated. The wrist of the Horae 
thus comes to occupy the middle of the length of its fore-leg, 
and constitutes what is improperly called the " knee." The 
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heel is similarly raised to the middle of the hind-le;;^, and ia 
tenned the " hock." The forearm and the leg are free, but 
their motions are almost restricted to an antero-posterior 
plane. The forearm is fixed in the prone position. The arm 
and thigh are closely applied to the sides of the body and en- 
closed in the common integument, so as to be capable of very 
little proper motion. At the same time, the axis of the hu- 
merus is inclined obliquely backward and downward, at right 
Quglea with the locg axis of the scapula ; and that of the 
femur obliquely forward and downward at right angles with 
that of the os mnominatum ; and the long axes of both these 
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bones make a, great angle with thoso of the forearm and leg 
respectively. Each limb thus forms a sort of double C spring, 
upon the top of which the weight of the body is supported — 
in the hind-limbs by means of the soUd connection of the ilia 
with the sacrum ; in the fore-limbs, by the great aiusculaj- 
slings formed by the serratus magnus and the levator anguli 
scapidm. 

The scapula is long and narrc 
the low spine has no acromion ; tlie 
coracoid process is small, and there is 
no clavicle. 

The head of the humerus looks 
backward, and the distal articular sur- 
face of the bone is completely gingly- 
raoid. The two bones of the antibru- 
ciuum arc anchylosed ; the shaft of tbe 
ulna becomes exceedingly slender, and 
its small distal end is distinguisbable 
only with difKculty. The articular sur- 
face for the carpal bones is, therefore, ' 
almost wholly furnished by the radius. 
There are seven carpal bones, the tra- 
pezium being obsolete. A line pro- 
longing the axis of the third metacar- 
pal and that of the OS magnum does 
not pass through that of the liinare, 
but corresponds more nearly with the 
junction between scaphuidea and 
hmare. 

ITie pollex and the fifth digit a 
suppressed, or represeuted only by n.. 
nute nodules of bone, and the only 
complete digit is tbe third ; the sec- 
ond and the fourth being represented 
only by the splint-like metacarpal bones. The third meta- 
carpal, which is somewhat flattened from before backward, is 
nearly symmetrical in itself. Careful observation, however, 
shows the inner moiety to be rather the broader. 

Tliere are t\vo large sesamoid bones (tbe greater sesamoids) 
developed in the ligaments which connect the metacarpal with 
the basal phalanx ; and one transversely -elongated sesamoid 
gives attachment to the tendon of the perforating flexor, and 
IieB upon tbe ventral aspect of the joint between the middle 
and the distal phalanx. 
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The oiisa innominata are elongated, and their long axes, 
on the length of whioii depends the proportional size of the 
" quarter " of a Horse, form an acute angle with the spine. 
The crests of the ilia are wide and directed transversely, and 
the symphysis pubis is very long. 




. 0. The iedilum. 

The femur has a large third trochanter (', Fig. 100), into 
which the glut<EU3 maximus is inserted. Its head presents a 
deep pit for the round ligament, and there is a peculiar and 
very characteristio fossa {") oo the inner and posterior face of 
the distal moiety of the bone. 

The proximal end of the fibula, is reduced to a mere rudi- 
ment ; i^ shaft is not represented by bone ; and its distal end 
ia anchjiosed with the tibia, and has the appearance of being 
an external malleolar process of that bone. The distal end 
of the tibia presenia two deep, obliquely-directed concavities, 
which correspond with the convexities of the astragalus. 

There are six or Bcven tarsal bones, according as the eiito- 
and meso-cuneiform bones remain distinct or become anchy- 
losed. The astragalus (Fig. 93 A, Si B) is extremely charac- 
teristic It presents two convex ridges separated by a deep 
fossa, and directed obliquely irom behind and within, forward 
and outward, to the tibia; and it has a nearly flat distal face, 
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not borne upon any distinct neck, ivliich articulates almost 
wholly with the naviculare, presenting only a very small feoet 
to the cuboiJ. 

The naviculare and the ecto-cunei- 
form are peculiarly broad and flattened 
in form (Fig. 93 A, 94 B). 

The metatarsus and digits repeat the 
airangements of the fore-limb ; but the | 
principal metatarsal is more lender la 
its proportions, and is flattened from 
side to side rather than from before back 
ward (Fiff. 93 B, 94 B). 

As might be expected, the principal 
peculiaritie3 of the muscular system of 
the Horse are to he observed m the 

The aerratm magnua and the leiator 
anguU scapulas (wliich really form one 
muscle), together with a eterno-»capu- 
laria, form the great sling already mpn 
tioned, by which the weight of thi, fore 
part of the body is transmitted to the 
anterior eitremities. The power of 
abduction is hardly needed by a purely 
cursorial animal; hence the deltoid is 
reduced to its scapular portion, which 13 
very small. On tlie other band, the 
pro- and re-tractors, the flexors and es 
tensors, are well developed. The supra- 1 
and infrorspinatus are large. There la 
a great cephaio-humeralis, answermg to 
the clavicular portions of the human 
stemomastoid and of the deltoid, winch 
run into one another, in consequence of ' 
the total absence of the clavicle. The 
anterior portion of the stemomaatoid is 
flxed to the mandible, and thus becomes 
" sternomaxillary." 

The latisaitnua dorst and teres mus- 
cles are very large, as are the flesors and extensors of the 
antibracbium. 

The supinators and pronators are wanting ; but Llicre is 
a distict eilensor minimi digiti, the tendon of which unites 
with that of the earfCTMor communis. Radial and ulnar ex- 
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tensors of the carpus are also present. The Jlcxor per/oratiis 
has only a single tendon, wlucb splits, and is attached, as 
usual, to the sides of the middle phalanx. The ^flexor per- 
forans also has only a single tendon, which pierces the 
former, aud is inserted into the lesser sesamoid and the distal 

The iiitcrossei of the third digit are represented only by 
the ligaments which connect the greater sesamoid bones with 
tlie metacarpal, and in which a few muscular fibres are some- 
times found. There are said to be two others, one for each 
lateral metacarpal, and a lumbriealis. 

In the hind-limb, the femoral muscles are in the Horse 
the same as in Man, but enormously developed. There is 
DO tibialis antlcua, peronmus longus, or breoia, nor any tibialis 
posticus. 

The exlenaor lont/iis digitorum has a head which arises 
from the external condyle of the femur; there is a simple ex- 
lensor hrevis. 

TheJkxorkaUitcis andjffea:or digitorum perf or ans unite 
into the single perforatingflexor tendon for the distal phalanx; 
while the perforated tendon ia the termination of that of the 
plantaris, which passes over a pulley furnished by the oal- 
caneum. 

The deciduous or milk dentition of the Horse has the fol- 
lowing formula; d.i, ^l d.c. 1^ (f.m.J-rJ. It is complete at birth, 
with the exception of the outer incisors, which appear before 
the foal is nine months old. The incisors have the same struct- 
ure as in the adult. The canines and first deciduous molars 
are simple and very small, the canines being smaller than the 
molars. In the upper jaw, the other deciduous molars all have 
the same structure. The outer wall of the tooth is bent in 
such a manner as to present, from before backward, two con- 
cave surfaces separated by a vertical ridge. From the anterior 
end, and from the middle, of this outer wall, two laminte of 
the crown pass inward and backward, so as to be convex in- 
ward and concave outward, and thus to include two spaces 
between themselves and the outer wall. From the inner sur- 
face of the hinder part of each of these crescentic laminie a 
vertical pillar is developed, and the inner surface of the pillar 
is grooved vertically. The outer wall, the laminte, and the 
pillars, are all formed of dentine and enamel, thickly coated 
with cement. The attrition which takes place during mastica- 
tion wears down the free surfaces of all these parts, so aa, in 
the long-nm, to lay bare a surface of dentine in the middle of 
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each, surrounded by a band of enamel, and, outside this, by 
the cement witb 'wnich the interspaces are filled. The Iwiiid 
of enamel is simple and unplaited. The general pattern of 
the worn surface may be described aa consistiDg, externally, 
of two longitudinal crescents, one behind the other, and with 
their concavities turned outward which arise from the wear 
of the wall ; internal to these, of two other crescents, partly 
transverse in direction, and coimected by their anterior ends 
with the wall, which arise from the wear of the laminas ; and 
attached to the inner surface of these, two hour-glass-shaped 
surfaces, produced by the wear of the grooved pillars. 

In the mandible, the structure of the molars and the re- 
sulting pattern are quite different. The outer wall presents 
two convex surfaces separated by a lon^tudinal depression, 
and thus reverses the conditions observable in the upper 
molars. The result of the wear of this is, necessarily, two 
crescents, the concavities of which are turned inward, A 
vertical piDar, longitudinally grooved on its inner face, is de- 
veloped on the inner face of the tooth at the junction of the 
anterior and posterior crescents, Eind gives rise to a deeply- 
bifurcated surface when worn. A second smaller pillar ap- 
pears in connection with the inner face of the posterior end 
of the outer wall. 

Thus the grinding surface of the upper molars may be rep- 
resented by four crescents with two inner pillars ; and that 
of the lower molara by two crescents with two inner pillars. 
The upper crescents are concave outward ; the lower concave 
inward; and by this arrangement, together with the unequal 
wear of the dentine, enamel, and cement, a permanently un- 
even triturating surface is secured. 

As is the general rule among Mammals, the first permanent 
molar is the first permanent tooth which appears (unless the 
eruption of the inner incisor be contemporary wilh it), and it 
comes into place and use long before the deciduous molara are 
shed and replaced by the premolars. Hence, when the last 
premolar coniea into place as a fresh and unworn tooth, the 
first molar, which lies next to it, is already considerably worn. 
This disparity of wear is maintained for a long time, and 
fumifihes a very useful means of distinguishing the last pre- 
molar from the first molar in the adult, when, as in the Horse, 
the premolars and molars are very similar. 

The first deciduous molar usually falls out when the first 
premolar appears, and is not replaced ; but it is occasionally 
retained. AH the other milk-teeth have successors, and thera 
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The permanent canines are the last teetb to be fully de- 
veloped, and, in the mare, they do not often make their appear- 
ance. The upper canines are distant from the outer incisors, 
while the lower canines are quite close to them. In both jaws 
there is a wide interval, or diastema, between the canines and 
the premolars. 

The deep valley of the iaoisor teeth becomes filled up with 
masticated matter, and thus the dark "mark" is produced. 
As the incisors wear down, the mark changes its form in con- 
eequence of the differences in the transverse section of the 
valley at different points ; and eventually, when the wear has 
extended beyond the bottom of the valley, it disappears. The 
presence or absence of the "mark" thus serves as an indica- 
tion of ago. The structure and patterns of the grinding sur- 
faces of the permanent molars are essentially the same as those 
of the milk-molars ; but the enamel becomes more or less 
plaited; and, at an advanced period of life, the development 
of the long teeth is completed by the formation of roots. It 
is important to notice that the last molar of the Horse is not 
more complex in its structure than the other molars, and that 
the last milk-molar is not more complex than the premolar 
which succeeds it. 

The alimentary canal of the Horse is about eight times as 
long as the body. The stomach, simple in its form, presents 
a cardiac and a pyloric division, which are sharply distin- 
guished by the dense epithelium which lines the inner surface 
of the former. 

The cEBCum is enormous, having fully twice the volume of 
the stomach. There is no gall-bladder. A cartilage is de- 
veloped in the septum of the heart. There is no Eustachian 
valve, and only one anterior cava remains. The aorta divides 
immediately after its origin into an anterior and a posterior 
trunk; the latter becomes the thoracic aorta; the former is 
the source of the arteries for the head and the anterior ex 
tremities, giving off first the left subclavian, and then as 
an " innominata " supplying the right subclavian and the 
carotids. 

The trachea divides into only two bronchi, do accessory 
bronchus being given off to the right lung. In the brain the 
following points are worthy of notice : The medulla oblongata 
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presents corpora trapezoidea. The flocculi do not project at 
the sides of the cerebellum, and the vermis and lobes of the 
cerebellum are unsymmetrically convoluted. The cerebral 
hemispheres are elongated and subcylindrical, and do not 
overlap the cerebellum when the brain is viewed from above. 
The sulci are very deep, and separate numerous gyri, upon the 
upper and outer surfaces of the hemispheres. The uncinate 
gyrus (or natiform protuberance) and the region which answers 
to the insula are not hidden by the overlapping of the con- 
volutions in the lateral aspect of the brain. The Sylvian fis- 
sure is indicated. The corpus callosum is large, and the an- 
terior commissure is of moderate size. The posterior comu 
of the lateral ventricle is wanting. 

Large air-sacs are connected with the Eustachian tubes. 

The testes pass into a scrotum, but the unguinal canal re- 
mains permanently open. 

The prostate is single. Cowper's glands are present, and 
there is a large uterus masculinus. The large penis is shel- 
tered within a prepuce and is retracted by a special muscle, 
which arises from the sacrum. 

The uterus is divided into two comua, and the vagina of 
the virgin mare is provided with a hymen. The period of 
gestation is eleven months. The yelk-sac of the foetus is 
small and oval. The allantois spreads over the whole interior 
of the chorion and covers the amnion, which is vascular. The 
minute villi which it supplies with vessels are evenly scattered 
over the whole surface of the chorion. 

The existing Equidm are naturally restricted to Europe, 
Asia, and Africa ; and are distinguished into the Horses, 
which have homy patches on the inner sides of both pairs of 
limbs — above the wrist in the fore-limb and on the inner side 
of the metatarsus in the hind-limb; and the Asses, which 
possess such callosities only on the fore-limbs. 

Fossil remains of Equidce are abundant in the later ter- 
tiary deposits of Europe, Asia, and the Americas; but the 
group is not known to be represented earlier than the miocene, 
or later eocene, epoch. 

The EquidcB are among the very few groups of Mammalia^ 
the geological history of which is sujfficiently well known, to 
prove that the existing forms have resulted from the gradual 
modification of very diflPerent ancestral types. The skeleton 
of the older pliocene and newer miocene Hipparion very 
closely resembles that of an Ass, or a moderate-sized Horse. 
There is a curious depression on the face in front of the orbit, 
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Bomewhat like that ivhiQli lodges the "larmiei"" of a stag 
(traces of which are observable in some of the older species 
of .Equrts) ; otherwise the cranium is altogether like that of 
a Horse. Again, the shaft of the ulna is very slender, but it 
is larger than in the Horse, and is distinctly traceable through- 
out its whole length although firnily auchylosed with the 
radius. The distal end of the fibula is so completely anchy- 
losed with the tibia, that, as in the Horse, it is difficult to 
discern, any trace of the primitive separation of the bones. 
But, as has been already mentioned, each limb possesaes three 
complete toes — one strong, median, and provided with a large 
hoof, while the two lateral toes are so small that they do not 
extend beyond the fetiock-joint. In the fore-limb, rudiments 
of the first and fifth toes have been found. 

The teeth are exceedingly like those of the Horse, but the 
crowns of the molars are shorter; and, in the upper jaw, that 
which, in the true Horses, is a large fold of the inner face of 
the tooth becomes a detached pillar. The smaller plications 
of the enamel are also more numerous, close^sot, and compli- 
cated. On the outer face of the lower milk-molars there is a 
column such as exists in the Stags. Of this a rudiment eiists, 
as a fold, in the corresponding teeth of the existing Horse. 

In the fienua A.n.chitherium, all the known remains of 
which are of older miocene (and, perhaps, newer eocene) age, 
the skeleton in general is still extraordinarily like that of a 
Horse. The skull, however, is smaller in proportion than in 
the Horse, and the jaws are more slender. The hindermost 
molar tooth is situated farther back under the orbit, and the 
orbit itself is not completely encircled by bone, as it is in the 
Horses and Hipparions. 

The shaft of the ulna is stouter than in Sipparion, and is 
less closely united with the radius. The fibula appears, at any 
rate in some cases, to have been a complete though slender 
bone, the distal end of which is still closely united with the 
tibia, though much more distinct than in the Hipparions and 
the Horses. In some specimens, however, the middle of the 
shaft seems to have been incompletely ossified. Not only are 
there three toes in each foot, as in Mlpparion, but the inner 
and the outer toes are so large that they must have rested 

3ron the ground. Thus, so far as the limbs are concerned, the 
nchitherium is just such a step beyond the Hipparion, as 
the jSijy>arion ia beyond the Horse, in the direction of a less 
specialized quadruped. The teeth are still more divergent 
from the Equine type. The incisors are smaller in proportion, 
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and their crowns lack tbe peculiar pit which characterizes 
those of JElg^uus and Sipparion. The first grinder is propor- 
tionately much larger, eBpecially in the upper jaw, and like 
the other six has a short crown and no thick coat of cement. 
The pattern of their crowns is wonderfully simplified. The 
fore and hind ridges run with bnt a alight obliquity across the 
crown, and the pillars are little more than enlargements of the 
ridges, while in the lower jaw these pillars have almost disap- 
peared. But the foremost of the sis principal grinders is still 
BomewLat larger than the rest, and the posterior lobe of the 
last lower molar is small, as in the other Equid<B. 

In all those respects io which Anahitherium daparts from 
the modem Equine type, it approaches that of the extinct 
Palceotheria ; and this ia so much tbe case that Cuvier con- 
sidered the remains of the Anchitherium with which ho was 
acquainted to be those of a species of PaloEOtherium. 

b. In the Mhinocerotidts the second, third, and fourth toes 
are nearly equally developed in both the fore- and the hind- 
feet. 

The dental formula is i. iq or i. ^ c. ~^p.m. J^ m. ~. 
But the teeth differ from those of the Horse in many other 
respects besides the number of the incisors and the absence of 
canines. Thus, the upper incisors differ greatly in form from 
those which are situated in the lower jaw ; and, in some spe- 
cies, inoisora are absent. Their crowns are not folded aa in 
the Horse. The peculiarities of the grinding teeth will be 
mentioned below. 

The skin ia very thick and may be converted into a jointed 
armor ; the hair is scanty. The upper lip is much produced 
and is very flexible. In some species one, or sometimes two, 
homa are attached in the middle line to the nasal or frontal 
bones. But these horns are formed, aa it were, by agglomer- 
ation of a great number of hair-like ahafta. 

The distal phalanges of the tridactyle feet of the Rhinoce- 
ros are invested by small hoofs ; but these do not entirely 
support the weight of the bod v, which rests, in great measure, 
upon a large callous pad developed from the under face of the 
metacarpal and metatarsal regions ; theae are much shorter 
than in the Horse. 

The dorso-lumbar vertebrse are twenty-two or twenty-three, 
of which twenty are dorsal. There are four sacral and twen- 
ty-two caudal. The cervical vertebne, as in the Horse, are 
strongly opisthoccelous, and the transverse processes of the 
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last lumbar articulate with tliose of tbe penultimate lumbar 
and with tbe sacrum. 

The skiiU differs from that of the Horse in the absence of 
any frontal or zygomatic processes in consequence of which 
the orbit and temporal fossa form one cavity. The nasals are 
immense, and are separated from the premaxillai by a wide 
extent of the maxilla on each side. The premaxillffi are rela- 
tively small and reduced to little more than their palatine por- 
tions. The glenoidal surface of the mandible is transverae 
and convex. The squamosal sends down an immense post- 
glenoidal process, which is longer than either the post-tym- 
panic or the paramastoid. It unites with the post-tympanic 
to form a kind of false auditory meatus, in. the absence of any 
proper ossified canal of that kind. The periotic and the tym- 
panic bones are anchylosed, the tympanic being a mere irreg- 
ular hoop of bone. TbejKirs maatoidea is completely hidden 
by the junction of the short post-tympanic with the long par- 
amastoid. The hinder margin of the bony palate is opposite 
the middle of the antepenultimate molar. 

The mandibular condyle is transverse and convex. The 
perpendicular portion of the ramus is large, and the coronoid 

iffocess ascends slightly above the condyle. In a vertical and 
ongitudinal section of the skull, the form of the cerebral cav- 
ity is seen to be similar to that of the Horse. The inner and 
outer tables of the bony roof of the skull are separated by 
great air-cavities. 

The spine of the scapula has no acromion, but gives off a 
strong recurved process from the middle of its length. 

The radius and ulna are complete, but are anehylosed. 

The carpus has the eight ordinary bones. In the manus 
the digits ii., iii,, iv., are complete, and a bony tubercle articu- 
lated with the outer facet of the cuneiforme represents digit 
V. The digit iii. is largest and longest, and its phalanges are 
symmetrical in themselves ; those of the digits ii. and iv. are 
not symmetrical in themselves. The terminal phalanges have 
somewhat the form of the coffin-bone of the Horse. 

The ilia have wide, transversely- directed crests, as in tbe 
Horse. The femur is provided with avery strong third tro- 
chanter. The tibia and the fibula are complete, and the tarsus 
has the ordinary seven bones. The pulley of the astragaJua 
is not very deeply grooved, and is lianily at all oblique. The 
facet for the cuboid is very small. The metatarsals resemble 
the metacarpals in their number and symmetry, but there is 
no rudiment of the fifth. 
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In some species oi JRhinoceros there are ^ incisors in the 
milk detention, and ~^ or yrj incisors in the permanent denti- 
tion. In the latter the upper incisors are large, long-crowned 
teeth, very unlike the lower ones, of which it seems probable 
that only one pair, in any case, are permanent teeth. In some 
Rhinoceroses, as has been already stated, the adult is devoid 
of incisor teeth. 

There are no canines in either dentition. Of the four milk- 
molars, the first, as in the Horse, is smaller than the others, 
and is not replaced. The structure of both the upper and the 
lower molars is substantially the same as in the Horse, but the 
roots are developed much sooner ; the laminae of the upper 
molars take a much more transverse direction ; the laminae of 
the upper molars do not develop pillars, though accessory 
crests may be developed from the two faces of the posterior 
lamina; the lower molars have no pillars; and the cement 
does not fill up the valleys between the wall and the laminae. 

The cardiac division of the simple, though large stomach, 
is lined by a white callous epithelium, as in the Horse. The 
small intestine presents large processes or tags, half an inch 
long or more, upon which the true villi are borne. The 
caecum is very large, and the colon enormous. There is no 
gall-bladder. The heart and brain are very similar to those 
of the Horse. 

The male can hardly be said to have a scrotum, as the 
testes lie close to the abdominal ring. A prostate, vesiculae 
seminales, and Cowper's glands, are present. The long penis 
has a mushroom-shaped glans, and the animal is retromingent. 
The comua uteri are proportionately longer than in the mare. 
The teats are two and inguinal in position. The characters 
of the foetal membranes and the nature of the placentation are 
unknown. 

At the present day the genus JRhinoceros is confined to 
Africa and Asia. The African species all have two horns, 
a nearly smooth skin, and the adult has no incisors. The 
Asiatic species have one horn only (except that of Sumatra, 
which has two). The skin is marked out by deep folds into 
shields, and the adults have well-developed incisors. 

Rhinoceroses are known in the fossil state as far back as 
the miocene epoch. JR, tichorhinits, with the nasal septum 
ossified, and a covering of long woolly hair, inhabited Europe 
and Asia during the cold of the glacial epoch., -R. incisivtts 
had four digits in the manus, and larger incisor teeth than any 
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existing species. Jl. hexaprotodon had more numeroua inois- 
ors thitn any other species, 

c. In the ThplridsB tliere ara four toes oa the front-foot, 
though the ulnar digit does not reach the ground. The bind- 
foot has three toes. 

The dental formula is *', stj c. —i p.m. jTb in. jtj. 

The molar teeth each present two transverse, or slightly- 
oblique ridges, connected by a low wall externally. 

The skin is soft and haiiy, and the muzzle and snont are 
prolonged into a, short proboscis. 

The Tapirs have twenty-three or twenty-four dorso-lumbar 
vertebrie, of which ninetoen or twenty are usually dorsal. 
The centra of these vertebne, and the transverse processes of 
the last lumbars, have the same peculiarities as those of the 
Horse and Rhinoceros. Tliere are seven sacral and about 
twelve caudal vertebrte. The skull is partly Rhinocerotic, 
partly Equine, in its characters. Thus there is a sagittal crest 
— the post-tympanio processes are large, but they are not so 
long as the paramastoids, and they do not unite with the post- 
glenoidal processes beneath the meatus. In these respects 
the Tapir is Horse-like, but in the following it is more Rhino- 
cerotic. 

Thus the tympanic is quite rudimentary; the post-glenoid- 
al process is larger than in the Horse ; the orbit is not sepa- 
rated from the temporal fossa ; the nasals are widely sepa- 
rated from the premaxUtoe ; the premaxillas are very small, and 
are early anchylosed. 

The binder margin of the osseous palate is opposite the 
anterior edge of the penultimate molar. The mandibular rami 
unite in a very long symphysis; the ascending portion of the 
ramus is large, and projects backward with a convex edge iu 
a remarkable manner. There is a high coronoid process. 

In the fore-limb, the scapula has no acromion, and the 
ooracoid is a mere tubercle. The supraspinous fossa is very- 
much larger than in the Horse or Rhinoceros. The radius and 
the ulua are complete, but not movable upon one another. 
Although, by the completion of the fifth digit, in addition to 
the eecond, third, and fourth, there are four digits in the 
manus, the Perissodaetyle character is manifestpd by the fact 
that the third is longest, and symmetrical in itself, while the 
others are asymmetrical. The femur has a strong third tro- 
chanter ; the fibula is complete ; the astragalus more Rhino- 
cerotic than Equine. There is no trace of a hallux, but the 



fifth digit of the pes appears to be represented h 
rudimeDt. 

In the presence of the full complement of incisors and 
canines the Tapir is more Horse-like than Rliinocerotic, but is 
still very peculiar ; for the outer upper incisors are larger than 
the canines, while the outer lower incisors are much smaller 
than the caulues, and are apt to fall out at a certain age. The 
caniues, are still more closely approximated to the incisors 
than in the Horse, especially in the lower ]aw, and, conse- 
quently, the diastema is very large. The six posterior molars 
in the .upper jaw, and the five posterior molars io the lower, 
present nearly the same structure. There is a low outer wall 
with two slightly-marked concavities (in the maxillary teeth) 
or convexities (in the mandibular teeth) on its outer face. 
From this two ridge-like laminie run inward and a little back- 
ward across the crown of the tooth. TJie valleys are broad 
and shallow, aud the coat of cement very thin. The molar 
tooth of the Tapir thus represents the plan of structure com- 
mon to the Perisaodactyle in its simplest form. Deepen the 
valleys, increase the curvature of the wall and laminse, give 
the latter a more directly backward slope ; cause them to de- 
velop accessory ridges and pillars, and increase the quantily 
of cement ; and the upper molar of the Tapir will gradually 
pass through the structure of that of the Rhinoceros to that 
of the Horse. 

In the anterior upper premolar (or uiilk-molar ?) the an- 
terior moiety of the crown is incompletely developed. In the 
anterior lower premolar the anterior basal process, which ex- 
ists in all the molars, is excessively developed, so that the 
crown of the tooth assumes the bicrescentic pattern of the 
Rhinoceros's lower grinder. This probably indicates the man- 
ner in which the Tapiroid form of inferior molar is converted 
into the Rhinocerotic, or Equine, form. 

The stomach is simple and oval, the cardiac and pyloric 
orifices being closely approximated. The ctecum is proportion- 
ally smaller than in the Horse or Rhinoceros. There is no 
Sill-bladder. The heart is devoid of a septal bone and of a 
ustachian valve. There is only a single vena cava anterior, 
-ind the aorta divides into an anterior and a posterior trunk. 
There ia no third bronchus. No distinct scrotum is present. 
There are vesiculic seminalea and prostatic glands, but no 
Cowper's glands. The placentation is diffuse. The teats are 
two, and inguinal. 

There are two or three species of Tapir at present living 
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in South America' and one in Southwest China, Malacca, and 
Sumatra. The genus Tapirus has been fouud fossil in Europe 
in rocks of miocene age. The closely-allied extinct genera 
Lophiodon {and Coiyphodonf) ca.Try the Tapir-idoB back 
through the eocene epoch. 

d. The Palceolheridw. — These are all extinct animals, the 
remains of which are found in the older tertiary rocks ; and 
which are closely allied, on the one hand, with the Horses and, 
on the other, with the Tapirs. 

The type of the family, Fal(eot7teridium, rcBcmblea the 
Tapir in most respects, but has only three digits in the mauua 
as well as in the pes. The dental formula, however, is 
i. Iry c. ^^p.ni. 4t-i''*-|ti' Tb^ diastema is smaller than in the 
Tapir, and the patterns of the grinding teeth of both jawa 
are more like those of the Rhinoceros. 

e. The Maorajichenidce. — The genus Macrauchenia is also 
an extinct form, which occurs in later tertiary or quaternary 
deposits in South America. 

The feet are tridactyle, and the dental formula is 

i. J7J C, \-^ p.tn- -jTj »i. 4^J- The teeth are disposed in a nearly 
continuous series. The crowns of the incisors present a deep 
fossa, as in the Eq^tidce. The molars are in part Equine, in 
part Ehinocerotic in character. The skull is, on the whole. 
Equine, bnt the nasal bones are very short and Tapiroid. The 
vertebras of the long neck are extraordinarily similar to those 
of the CamelidcB, and especially of the Llamas, 

2. The Artiodactyla, — The number of the dorso-lumbar 
vertebrse in this group is always fewer than twenty-two, and 
rarely exceeds nineteen, 

"fhe third digit of each foot is asymmetrical in itself, and 
usnally forms a symmetrical pair with the fourth digit ; and 
the functional toes of the hind-foot are even in number — that 
is to say, either twQ or four. 

The femur is devoid of any third trochanter; the facets 
upon the distal face of the astragalus are subequa!, that for 
the cuboid being nearly aa large as that for the navicular 
bone. The tympanic is large, and the pterygoid process of 
the sphenoid is not perforated. 

The posterior premolar teeth usually differ a good deal 
from the succeeding molars, being simpler in pattern. The 
last milk-molar in the lower jaw is trilubed ; but this is alan 
the case in some Perissodacti/la, 




The stomach is more or loss comples. The csecum, though 
well developed, is smaller than in the Perisaodactyla, 

The mammiE are inguinal or abdominal. When horns are 
present, they are double, supported, wholly or partly, by the 
frontal bone and provided with an osseous core, which is - 
almost always an outgrowth from that bone. 

The Artiodactyla are divisible into the Nbn-Ruininantia 
and the Ruminantia. 

A, The Nbrt'Suminantia usrially have more than one pair 
of incisors in the upper jaw. The molar teeth have either a 
niammillate, a tranaversely-ridged, or a rhiuocerotic pattern. 
In only one genus, Dicotijles, are any of the metacarpal or 
metatarsal bones anohylosed together. They are devoid of 
homs, and the stomach has larely more than two divisions. 

The XTor^-Ruminafitia are divisible into three families: 
The 8uidm, the Slppopotamidee, and the A/noplotheridas ; but 
more or fewer of the members of this last group may have 
ruminated, 

a. The Suidm have the skin of moderate thickness and 
hairy ; the limbs slender, and the thiiyi and fourth toes con- 
siderably longer than the second and fifth. The teats are 
abdominal, and there is a scrotum. The dental formula varies 
considerably, but the molars have a multituberculate or trans- 
versely-ridged grinding surface. 

la the genua Sus, the dental formula is i. W c. [-J p.m. 

By way of contrast with the Horse, I add some more de- 
tailed statements regarding the anatomy of the Pig as a com- 
mon and very good example of an Artiodactyle. The Pig has 
seven cervical vertebrse, nineteen* dorso-Iumbar, of which 
fourteen are dorsal, four sacral, and twenty to twenty-three 
caudal. The atlas has wide oblique aire, as in the Horse. 
The centra of the other cervical vertebras are short, with 
nearly flat articular surfaces, and this flatness is retained in 
the dorao-Iurabar region. The cervical and dorsal vertebrse are 
provided with long spines, that of the first dorsal vertebra 
being the longest of alL tJp to the twelfth dorsal the spines 
all filojie bacWard ; beyond it they slope forward, if at all 

In the ninth dorsal vertebra the postzygapophysis presents 
an articular surface on its dorsal side, and the prezygapophysis 
of the tenth vertebra bends round so as to overlap this surface. 
This character is continued in the succeeding vertebra as f^f 
• ExDcptionollj, the iiQmbei mnj bs inarWBed to twontf-two, 
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as the first Haeral. Tho tninsverBe procesaea of the ponuUl- 
mato and last lumbar vertebne are tolerably long, brit tlicy are 
inclined forward as well as outward, and do not articulate 
with one another, or with the first aacral. 

In the akull the aupraoocipital is inclined upwanl and for- 
ward into a great transverse crest, to wliioh the parictals con- 
tribute but little. Tlie parietala are early anohylosed. Tha 
temporal ridges remain widely separated in the middle of the 
roof of the skull. 

The frontal hone has a post-orbital process, and so Las the 
gal, but the two do not meet so as to bound the orbit. The 
inrymal is very large, and itfi two canals open on the face. 
The uasaJs are very long, and tho prcmaxillra unite with tbem 
for a great distance. There is a prcenaaal lx>iie, or osaitioatioQ 
of the cartilaginous septum of tlm noac. Tlie bony palate ex- 
tenda back beyond the level of the last molar, "the base of 
the estornal pterygoid process is not perforated. Tho surface 
for the articulation of the lower jaw is transversely elongated, 
convex from before backward, and bounded behind and inter- 
nally by a post-glenoidal ridge. 

The tympanic buUa is very largo, and the exceedingly long 
bony meatus curves upward and outward, between the squamo- 
aul and the maatoid, with both of wliicli it is anchyloaed, to 
the root of tho zygoma, whore ita aperture looks almost directly 
UDward. The poat- tympanic ia closely appresaed to the post- 
glenoidal process, so na, with tho latter, to encircle the meatus. 
The proper maatoid ia dlatinot, though short, but there Is a 
very long paramaatoid developed from tlie exoccipital and ex- 
tending behind and below the mastoid. 

Tlie rami of the mandible are nompletely anchyloaed at tie 
sympliysis. There ia a long perpendicular portion of the 
ramus. The condyle is transversely elongated and convex, 
antero-posteriorly ; the coronoid proceaa asoenda hardly liigbur 
than it. In a longitudinal section, the cavity of the cerebral 
hemispheres ia more rounded than in the Uorse, and Ilea 
above, aa well as in front of, that for the cerebellum. 

Tbe scapula is long and narrow. It ia devoid of acromion, 
and has but a small coracoid process. 

The radius and ulna arc coraploto, but are anchylosed to- 
gether in the prono position. The distal end of the ulna 
articulates with tlio cimeiform bono, 

Tlie carpus contains eight bones, but the radial bono in 
the distal series may bo either the trapezium, or a rudiment 
of the pollqx. The lunare and the axis of the third metacarpal 
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have the same relation as in the Horse. The third and fourth 
digits are larger than the other two, and form a symmetrical 
pair. There are sesamoid bones on the ventral face of the 
articulations between the metacarpal and the basal phalanx, 
and of that between the middle and the distal phalanges. 
Each distal phalanx is incased in a small hoof. The femur 
has a round ligament. There is no third trochanter. The 
fibula is complete, and its distal end articulates with the cal- 
caneum. There are the usual seven tarsal bones. The tibial 
end of the astragalus has the form of a deeply-grooved pulley, 
the direction of the groove corresponding nearly with the 
length of the foot. The distal end presents a convex sub- 
cylindrical surface divided by a ridge into two facets, of 
which one is somewhat less than the other, and articulates 
with the cuboid. 

The metatarsus and phalanges of the pes are disposed like 
the corresponding bones in the manus. 

The fore-part of the body is supported upon the anterior 
extremities by a muscular sling composed of the serratvs^ leva- 
tor anguU seapulce, and sternoscapularis, much as in the Horse, 
with which the Pig exhibits a general correspondence in its 
myology. The muscles which move the digits, however, have 
undergone less modification. Each digit of the manus, for 
example, has its proper extensors, and there is an extensor ossis 
metacarpi pollicis which ends on the basal phalanx of the 
second digit. A pronator teres is inserted into the lower half 
of the radius. The flexor perforatus has only two tendons, 
which go to the third and fourth digits. 1^^ flexor perforana 
sends two large tendons to the third and fourth, and two small 
ones to the second and fifth digits. There is a large interoS" 
sens muscle on the radial side of the third digit, and another 
on the ulnar side of the fourth ; but the interossei of the inter- 
space between these digits are represented only by fibrous 
tissue. The second and fifth digits have each two interossei. 
There is no soleies. The strong and fleshy plantaris arises 
from the outer condyle, beneath the gastrocnemius ; and, en- 
closed between the two heads of the latter, passes to the 
inner side of the te7ido Achillis ; its tendon curves round this 
tendon, passes over the end of the calcaneum as over a pulley, 
enters the sole, and finally divides into the two perforated 
tendons of the third and fourth digits. The inner and outer 
digits of the pes, like those. of the manus, have no perforated 
tendons. 

A large and fleshy ^/fearbr haUucis longus arises from the 



fibiila and the interosseoua ligament, and its broad tendon 
pasaea into the sole and coalesces with the tendon of the 
smaliei Jtexor longua diffitorum. The conjoined tendons divide 
into four slips — two large, median, and two small, iuncr and 
outer. These go to the distal phalanges and sesamoids of the 
respective digits. 

The tibialis posticus is absent, but there is a small tibialis 
anticus. 

A very complicated muscle represents the extensor longiis 
digitorum and the perojtceas tertius. It arises by (a) a strong 
round tendon from the outer condyle of the femur, just in front 
of the external lateral ligament. From this tendon proceed 
two fleshy bellies, one of which supplies tendons to the third, 
fourth, and fifth digits, while the other ends in a broad band 
of tendinous fibres, which is inserted into the third metatarsal 
and the ectoeuneiform. Into this baud is inserted (fi) the 
second Seshy head which arises from the upper part of the 
tibia ; and it is traversed by the tendon of (c) the third head, 
which is slender, arises from the fibula, and sends its long and 
delicate tendon to the dorsum of the second digit. 

Hhe peronceus longus is present, and its tendon is inserted 
into the entoouneiform and the second metatarsal. There is 
no peroncBus brevie. Aperonteusili ei 5ti diffitt a.nsea irom 
the upper part of the fibula, behind the peroncsus longus, and 
ends in a tendon whioh passes behind, and on the inner side 
of, that of the latter muscle, to the dorsum of the foot, where 
it divides into two branches which join the extensor sheaths 
of the fourth and fifth digits. 

The extensor breiiis goes to the two middle di^ts, and is 
connected with the middle tendon of the extensor longus. 

The interossei are similar to those of the manus. 

The formula of the milk dentition of the Pig {which is com- 
plete at the third month after birth) is d.i. p^ d.c. J^ d.m. J^. 

The outer upper incisors are directed obliquely outward 
and backward. In the upper jaw, the anterior two molars 
present sharp longitudinal edges, while the posterior two 
have broad crowns with two transverse ridges. In the man- 
dible the anterior three molars have sharp longitudinal edges, 
while the hindcrmost has a broad, three-ridgcd crown. 

The first permanent molar is the first tooth of the per- 
manent set which comes into place (at about six months after 
birth), and the permanent dentition is completed in the third 
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year, at which time the first deciduous molar, which is not 
replaced, falls out. Hence the formula of the permanent denti- 
tion is i. |t| ^- [^ p.m. p-, m. ji-, = 40. 

The permanent incisors in the upper jaw have short, broad, 
verticaUy-disposed crowns, and lie in a longitudinal series, the 
external being separated by an interval from the others. The 
elongated inferior incisors lie side by side, are greatly inclined 
forward and upward, and are grooved upon their upper or 
inner faces. The strong, angulated crowns of the canines are 
bent upward and outward in both jaws. They work against 
one another, in such a manner that the upper weaj^ on its 
anterior and external face, the lower on the posterior aspect 
of its apes. The crowns of the premolars are all brought to a 
cutting longitudinal edge, while the molars have broad crowns 
with transverse ridges subdivided into tubercles. Of these 
ridges there are two in the anterior two molars of each jaw, 
while the posterior molar is more complei, having at fewest 
three distinct ridges. The molar teeth all develop roots ; but 
the canines continue to grow for so long a time, in the Boar, 
that they might be said to be rootless. 

The alimentary canal is ten or twelve times as long as the 

The stomach is less simple in structure than it appears to 
be at first sight. The cardiac end presents a small caicum, in 
which is a spiral fold of the mucous membrane ; and, at the 
entrance of the ossophagus, the epithelial lining ia folded so 
as to form a sort of valve. Folds of the mucous membrane, 
between which there lies a groove, extend from the cardia 
toward the pylorus, and foreshadow the more developed struct- 
ure observable in Ruminants. 

The ciecum has not above one-aisth the capacity of the 
stomach, and the ilium projects into it, so as to form a very 
efficient ilioc^cal valve. The liver is provided with a gall- 
bladder. The heart is devoid of a Eustachian valve, and 
sometimes, but not always, possesses a septal ossification. 

There is only one anterior cava. The aorta gives off an in- 
notninala, whence the right subclavian and the two carotids 
arise, and a left subclavian. This is an arrangement midway 
between that observed in the Horse and that in Man. 

The trachea, before it divides, gives off a third bronchus, 
which passesto the right lung; and the lungs are deeply lobed. 

In the brain the cerebral hemispheres rise above the cK■l^ 
helium much more than they do in the Horse. 
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In the male, the penis is contained in a long prepuce, and, 
like that of the Horse, ia devoid of a bone and provided with 
retractor muacles. The prostate ia lobed. There is a. large 
uterus masculinus and well-developed vesiculte seminoles. 
The dacta of Cowper's gluada open into » aecal cavity con- 
tained in the muscular bulb. The testes descend into a scro- 
tum. In the Sow, a pair of Gaertner'a canals, or persistent 
Wolffian ducts, open iuto the vestibule beside the urinary 
meatus. The uterine comua are very long, and the ovaries 
tore lobulated. The period of gestation is sixteen to twenty 
weeks. The ovum, at first spherical, retains that form until it 
attains a diameter of nearly half an inch. It then rapidly 
elongates into a coiled filiform body, as much as twenty inches 
long. Both the allantois and the umbilical vesicle at the same 
time assume a spindle-shape. 

The allantois soon becomes divided into an internal epithe- 
lial and an eiteroal vascular layer ; the latter becoming united 
with the chorion, through the cstremities of which the allan- 
tois eventually passes. The villi are very numerous, minute, 
and spread over the whole surface of the ovum. 

The Suidm exhibit great variations in their dentition and 
in the structure of the stomach. 

In Porcus (the Babyrussa) the dental formula is i. ^| c. p-j 
p.m.m. '-tJ ; the canines are enormously elongated and recurved, 

and the pharynx is provided with peculiar air-sacs. 

The stomach ia divided into three chambers, and the groove 
leading from the oasophagus toward the pylorus is more dis- 
tinctly marked than in the Sus. 

In Dicotylea (tlie Peccaries) the upper incisors are also 
reduced to two on each side, and the molar teeth present 
transverse ridges, which are more distinct and less tuberculated 
than in Sus. 

The stomach is divided into three sacs, and is provided 
with an ossophageal groove as in the preceding genus. 

The middle metatarsals and metacarpals coalesce into a 
oannon-bone, and the fifth digit of the pes is represented only 
by its metatarsal. 

In PhacochcBnts (the Wart-hog) the upper incisors are 
reduced to one pair, and the hiudermost molars, which are the 
only ones which are not shed in tixe old animal, are of great 
size, and possess a complicated, tuberculated structure. 

The Suidm are represented by one genua or another in all 
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tlie ffreat distributional provinces except the Auatmlian* and 
Novo-Zelanian. Porcus is peculiar to part of the Malay Ar- 
chipelago, Dicotyles to South America, and PhacochcBrus to 
South Africa. 

A great variety of swiue-lJko JTngulata existed during the 
deposition of the older tertiary strata, and are the earliest 
known members of the group, 

b. The SlppopotamidcB are represented at present only by 
the genera Mippopotanma and Okceropus. Tbese animals 
have a huge head, a heavy body, covered with a thick integu- 
ment, provided with scan^ hairs, and short, stout, tetradactyle 
limbs, all the four toes of which rest on the ground. The 
female has inguinal teats, and the naale is devoid of a scrotum. 

The dental formula of the adult Hij^opotamua is i. ^ 
0. 'f^ p.m. 1^ m. ~, while Chtsropus has only two incisors in 
the lower jaw. The tubercles of the molar teeth, when ground 
down by mastication, present a double trefoil pattern, and the 
hindermost inferior molar is trilobed. The incisors are straight 
and tusk-lika. The very large and curved canines are directed 
downward in the upper jaw, upward in the lower. Their mu- 
tual attrition wears the anterior face of the estremity of the 
upper, and the posterior face of that of the lower, flat. 

The milk dentition consist of d-i. J— J d.c. p-] d.m. ~J. The 
last lower deciduous molar is trilobed, and the first deciduous 
molar persists a long time, and seems not to be replaced. 

The stomach is divided into three or four compartments, 
and there is no ctecum. The liver has a gall-bladder, and the 
kidneys are lobulated. 

The skeleton is very piff-like, but in some respects ap- 
proaobes the Ruminants. The centra are slightly convex in 
front, and concave behind, in the cervical region, but not else- 
where. The prezj-gapophyses overlap the postzygapophyses 
in the posterior dorso-lumbar vetebrffl. On the other hand, the 
transverse processes of the last lumbar vertebne articulate 
with those of the preceding and succeeding vertebra!, as in 
the Horse and other Perissodactyles. 

In the skull the orbits are nearly complete posteriorly, and 
they become almost tubular by the outward production of the 
frontal and lachrymal bones. 

The nasals and prcmasillas unite for a great extent. The 

* The Papuan psg ma; have been Introdnoed from ttie ireBtirard, 
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oBseoiis palate is long ; the large tj'mpanic bone is anchj'losed 
with the approsimated post-glenoiiial and post-tympanic pro- 
cesses. 

The mandible is extremely massive, and has a backwardly 
produced angle. 

Ttie scapula has a short acromion. The radius and ulna 
are complete and anchylosed, and there are eight Ixines in the 
carpus. The fibula is complete, and the tarsus, wliich has 
seven bones, much resembles that of the Pig. 

The Hippopotamidie are at present confined to Africa; 
but a species abounded in the rivers of Europe in the later 
tertiary times. 

Merycopotatmta of the miocene Fauna of the Sewalik 
Eilla appears to have been a Hippopotamid, with upper molars 
having a quadri-cresccntic, mminjiutlike pattern, and lower 
molars bi-oresceotic and rhinocerotic in character. 

In the Suidce and Sippopotamidai, it is interesting to 
remark the tcnden<yv to the coalescence of the metacarpals 
and metataraalH in liicotyhs ; the disflppearance of the upper 
incisors by pairs in Dicoli/les, Porcus, and Phacochmrus ; and 
the great complexity of the stomach in Dkotylea and JBppo- 
potamua ; as they are so many approximations toward the 
structure of the Ruminant Artiodactyla, And the transition 
from the non-Ruminant to the Ruminant groups, or rather the 
common stem of both, is furnished by the AnoplotherideB, 

c The family of the Anoplatheridee exclusively contains 
extinct Mammals belonging to the eocene and miocene epochs. 
They are most conspicuously distinguished by the circumstance 
that the teeth, of which there are eleven on each side, above 
and below, in the adult dentition, are not interrupted by any 
gap in front of and behind the canine, aa they are in the pre- 
ceding genera, but form an uninterrupted and even series, aa 
in Man. 

The dental formula of the adult Anoplotherivm ia t, p| 
"■ \^', i'-"*- i^t *"• Fi' supposing that the first premolar is really 
such, and not a persistent milk-molar. 

The upper and lower molars have t 
those of the Rhinoceros ; bnt tJje laminae of the upper are bent 
more backward into parallelism with tlie outer wall, and a 
strong conical pillar is developed on the inner side of the 
anterior lamina. The skull resembles that of the Ruminant 
TraffulidtB in structure, but the orbit ts incomplete behind. 
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The rest of the skeleton partly r 
and partly tliat of the Buruinauts,* 

In Xtphodon and Cainotheriwn, which are ordinarily ci 
piised among the Anqplotheridw (though, in all probability, 
they are true Ruminants of the Traguline group), the orbit ia 
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complete, and both upper and lower molars put on tlio Rumi- 
nant characteristics. In dentition, Cainotheriiim differs from 
a Kuminant only in possessing all the upper iacisors, while 
no ex istioff adult Ruminant has more than the outer upper 
iacisora. Yf& are of course unacquainted with the structure 
of the stomach in these animals, but they so closely resemble 
Bumioant Artiodactyla that it is highly probable they may 
have possessed the faculty of I'umination in a more or less per- 
fect degree. 

B. The Ruininantia. — In the commonly-recognized mem- 
bers of this division of the Artiodactyla there is never more 
than one pair of incisors, and that the outermost, ia the upper 
jaw of the adult. Canines may^ or may not exist in the upper 
jaw ; they are always present in the lower jaw, and are gen- 
erally inclined forward and closely approximated to the inoi- 
Bors, which they usually resemble in form. It consequently 
happens that they are often reckoned as incisors, and Rumi- 
nants are said to possess eight cutting teeth in tje lower jaw. 

With one exception (Hycemoschm), the metacarpal and 
metatarsal bones of the third and fourth digits early beoome 
auchylosed together into a single, ao-called can.fion-borWt 
There is a peculiar boue called malleolar, which takes the 
place of the distal end of the fibula, articulating below with 
the calcaneum and above with the astragalus. 

The great majority of the Rumiaantia possess horns, the 
bony supports, or cores, of which are developed on each side 
of the middle line ; and, except in the Giraffe, are outgrowths 
of the frontal bones. 

The stomach has, at fewest, three divisions ; and, in the 
majority of the Muminantia, it has four compartments. 

If the stomach of a typical Ruminant, such as a Sheep or 
an Ox, be examined, it wili be found to be divisible into two 
principal moieties, the one cardiac and the other pyloric, while 
each of these is again subdivided into two others. Thus the 
extreme cardiac end of the cardiac moiety is dilated into an 
enormous sac of irregular form, the mucous membrane of 
wliich is raised up into a vast number of close-set papilhe. 
This chamber is the Rumen, or Paunch. It communicates, 
by a wide aperture, with a much smaller chamber, which con- 
stitutes the second suMiviaion of the cardiac moiety. This is 
called the Reticulum, or Honeycomb stomach, from the fact 
that its mueoua membrane is raised up into a great number of 
folds, which cross one another at right angles, and, in this 
way, enclose a multitude of hexagonal-sided cells. The reticu- 
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lum oonnnunicates by a n<arrow aperture with the first sub- 
division of the pjlorlo moiety, which is somewhat more elon- 
gated in form. The mucous membrane of this subdivision ia 
E reduced into a vast number of longitudinal folds of various 
eights, but the majority of them are sufficiently hirgo to ex- 




tend almost completely across the cavity of the chamber; 
they thus reduce that cavity to a series of narrow radiating 
clefts interposed between the lamellie. When this portion of 
the stomach is slit open, longitudinally, the kmellaa fall apart 
like the leaves of a book, whence it lias received the fanciful 
name of the I^alCerium from anatomists, while butchers give 
it that of Manypiies. The fourth segment of the stomach, or 
second subdivision of the pyloric moiety, is termed the Ab(h 
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maeum, or Mennet stomact. ITiis portion is comparatively 
slender and elongated, and its mucous membrane baa a totally 
different character £rom that of the other three segments, being 
soft, highly vascular, and glandular, and raised into only a few 
longitudinal ridges. 

It will be observed that the pBalterium is so constructed aa 
to play the part of a very efficient strainer between the reticu- 
lum and the abomaaum ; noiliing but very finely-divided, or 
semi-fluid matter, being capable of traversing the interstices 
of its lamella;. 

The gastric aperture of the ccsophagus is situated at the 
junction of the paunch and the reticulum ; the margins of its 
opening are raised into muscular folds, and are produced, 
parallel with one another, along the roof of the reticulum to 
the opening which leads into the psalterium. M'hen the lips 
of this groove are approximated together, a canal is formed, 
which conducts directly from the cesophagus to tbe paalte- 

A Ruminant, when feeding, crops the grass rapidly and 
greedily, seizing it with its tongue and biting off the bundle 
of blades thus collected, by pressing the lower incisors against 
the callous pad formed by the gum which covers the pre- 
majtillEB. Tlie bunches of grass are then hastily swallowed, 
acoompanied by abundant saliva. After grazing until it-s ap- 
petite is satisfied, the Ruminant lies down, usually inclining 
the body to one side, and remains quiescent for a certain space 
of time. A sudden movement of the flanks is then observed, 
very siniilar to that which might be produced by a hiccough ; 
and careful watching of the long neck will show that some- 
thing is, at the same time, quickly forced up the gullet into 
the cavity of the mouth. This is a bolus of grass, which has 
been sodden in the fluids contained in the stomach, and is re- 
turned, saturated with them, to be masticated. In an ordinary 
Ruminant this operation of mastication is always performed in 
the same way. The lower jaw makes a first stroke, say in the 
direction from left to right, while the second Eti;oke, and all 
those which follow it until the bolus is sufficiently masticated, 
take place from right to left, or in the opposite direction to 
that of the first. While the mastication ia going on, fresh 
quantities of saliva are poured into the mouth, and, when the 
grass is thoroughly ground up, tbe semifluid product is passed 
back into the pharynx and swallowed once more. These 
actions are repeated until the greater portion of the grass 
which has been cropped is pulpified. 
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The precise nature of the operation, the external features 
of which have now been described, has been the subject of 
much investigation and discussion. The following points appear 
to have been clearly established : 

1. Rurainatioa is altogether prevented hy paralysis of the 
ftbdominat muscles, and it is a good deal impeded by any in- 
terference with the free action of the diaphragm. 

2. Neither the paunch, nor the reticulum, ever becomes 
completely emptied by the process of regurgitation. The 
paunoh is found half full of sodden fodder, even in animals 
which have perished by starvation. 

3. When solid substances are swallowed, they pass indif- 
ferently into the rumen, or reticulum, and are constantly driven 
backward and forward, from the one into the other, by peris- 
taltic actions of the walla of the stomach. 

4. Fluids may pass either into the paunch and the re- 
ticulum ; or into the psalterium, and thence at once into the 
fourth stomach, according to ciroumstauces. 

5. Rumination is perfectly well effected after the lips of 
the ossophageal groove have been closely united by wire 
sutures. 

It would appear, therefore, that the cropped grass passes 
into the reticulum and rumen, and is macerated in them. But 
there is no reason to believe that the reticulum takes any 
special share in modelling the boluses which have to be re- 
turned into the mouth. More probably, a sudden and simul- 
taneous contraction of the diaphragm aud of the abdominal 
muscles compresses the contents of the rumen and reticulum, 
and drives the sodden fodder against the cardiac aperture of 
the stomach. This opens, and then the cardiac end of the 
cBsophagus, becoming passively dilated, receives as much of the 
fodder as it will contain. The cardiac aperture now becoming 
closed, the bolus, thus shut ofT, is propelled, by the reversed 
peristaltic action of the muscular walls of the cesophagus, into 
the mouth, where it undergoes the thorough mastication which 
baa been described. 

The sodden fodder is prevented from passing out of the 
psalterial aperture of the reticulum, in part by the narrownesa 
of that aperture, and in part by the fine grating formed by the 
edges oi. the psalterial laminje. But when the semifluid 
matter, returned after mastication, once more reaches the 
oardia, it is compelled to pass toward the psalterial end of the 
reticulum (even apart from the guidance afforded by the lips 
of the cesophageal groove) on account of the direction of the 
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cesophagTia and the boumling of the cardiac aperture, on the 
Bide of the rumen, by a raised ridge. The chewed matter thus 
flowing over the surface of the more sohd contents of the re- 
ticulum reaches the psalterium ; and, in consequence of the fine 
state of division of its solids, readily traverses the interspaces 
of the lamellffl of that organ, and passes into the fourth 
stomach, there to t>e submitted to the action of the gastric 
juice and to undergo the digestion of the protein compounds, 
which haye remained unaffected by the previous mastication 
and insalivation. 

The Muminantia are divided into three groups : a. the 
Tragulidte, h, the Gotylophora, and c. the Oamelidce. 

a. The TraguUdtB are a remarkable family, formerly united 
with the genus Jtfoschns, and still commonly known under the 
name of Musk Deer, though they axe devoid of the musk-sao 
and, in other respects, are totally different from Mbachus. 
They are at present restricted to Southern Asia and Africa ; 
and they are particularly interesting, as affording, in many 
respects, a connecting link between the typical Ruminants and 
the other Artwdactj/la, especially the Anoplotheridm. Thus, 
the second and fifth digits are complete in both fore- and hind- 
feet, and the metacarpals and metatarsals of the third and 
fourth digits nuite very late, or, as in one genus, SyGemoschua, 
not at all. The canines are well developed in both jaws, and 
the premolar teeth are sharp and cutting. 

The cesophagus opens at the junction of the rumen with 
the reticulum, the communication between the two being very 
wide (Fig. 102 B). The epithelium of the rumen is papillate, 
and there are two oasophageal folds, as in ordinary Euminants, 
but the psalterium is represented only by a very short and 
narrow tube, the lining membrane of which is devoid of folds. 

The surface of the hemispheres of the brain has fewer 
convolutions than in any other Ruminants, though this may 
very possibly be connected with the snaall size of the animal; 
as it IS a general rule that, within the same group, the braiu is 
less convoluted in small than in large animals. 

The blood-corpuscles, small in all Ruminantia, are remark- 
ably minute in the Tragulidm, not exceeding ^^^0^ of an inch 
in diameter, Thoy have circular contours. 

The placenta is very nearly diffuse, the fcetal villi being 
scattered over the chorion in bands, not collected into cotjle- 

As further remarkable peculiarities of this group may be 
mentioned the anchylosis of the malleolar bone with the Iibia, 
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and the tendency to ossification in the pelvic ligaments and 
of the aponeurosis of the muscles of the back, in adult males. 
Finally, the navicular, cuboid, and ectocuneiform bones in the 
tarsus are all anchylosed together. If, as is probable, Xipho- 
don is one of the Tragvlidce^ the group has existed since the 
eocene epoch. 

h. The Cotylophora are, like the preceding group, unguli- 
grade, but the outer metacarpals and metatarsals are incom- 
plete at their proximal ends, and the middle ones are early 
anchylosed into a cannon-bone. The malleolar bone is always 
distinct. The navicular and the cuboid bones of the tarsus are 
anchylosed together, but rarely with any other tarsal bone. 
The premaxilla is devoid of teeth in the adult. The stomach 
has the structure which has been described as typical. 

The blood-corpuscles are circular, and may have a diameter 
of as little as y^jVir ^^ ^^ inch. 

The foetal villi are gathered together into bunches or co- 
tyledons, which may present either a convex or a concave face 
toward the uterus. They are received into persistent eleva- 
tions of the mucous membrane of the uterus, the surfaces of 
which present a reverse curvature. 

All the Cotylophora except Mbschus^ the true Musk Deer, 
are provided with horns, but these horns are of two kinds. 
The bony core, in the one case, is ensheathed in a strong homy 
epidermic case ; while, in the other, the epidermis of the integ- 
ument which covers the core does not become so modified. 
In the former kind of horn, the core becomes excavated by the 
extension into it of the frontal sinuses, whence the Ruminants 
which possess such horns are not unfrequently called Cavi- 
comia (Antelopes, Sheep, Goats, Oxen). As a general rule, 
the homy sheath persists throughout life, growing with the 
growth of the core. But in the remarkable Prong-homed 
Antelope of North America {Antilocapra)^ the homy sheath 
is annually shed and replaced by a newly-formed one. 

Of the second kind of horn, or that which acquires no homy 
sheath, there are also two kinds. In the Giraffe, the horn- 
cores are attached over the coronal suture, at the junction of 
the frontal and parietal bones, with which they are not anchy- 
losed ; they persist throughout life, and are always covered 
by a soft and hairy integument. 

In the Deer, on the other hand, the frontal bones grow out 
into solid processes, which are, at first, covered by soft and 
hairy integument ; generally they are developed in the male 
sex only, but both sexes have them in the Reindeer. The 
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horns ottitin tiioir full size very rttpidly, and then a circular 
ridge, which makes its appearance at a, short distance from the 
root of the horn and is called the " burr," divides the horn into 
the "pedicel" on the skull-side of the burr, and the " beam " 
on the opposite side. The circulation in the vessels of the beam 
now gradually languishes, its integument dies and peels off, and 
the dead bony substance beneath is exposed. Absorption and 
sloughing next occur at the extremity of the pedicel, just as 
might happen in any other case of necrosis. The beam and 
burr are shed, and the end of the pedicel scabbing over, fresh 
integument gradually grows up under the scab, and eventually 
restores to the extremity of the pedicel its pristine smooth and 
hairy covering. 

The rapidity with which the development of bony matter 
into Deer-horn takes place is wonderful, horns weighing sev- 
enty-two lbs. having been produced in ten weeks. 

The Gotylophora are represented in all parts of the world 
except the Austrahan and Novo-Zelanian provinces. They 
have not yet been traced back farther than the miooene epoch. 

c. The CamelidfE or ( Tylopoda) are devoid of horns ; and, 
unlike the other Ruminants, they walk upon the palmar and 
plantar surfaces of the phalanges of the tliJrd and fourth toes, 
which are alone developed. Broad integumentary oushions 
form a sole to the foot; while the nails are flattened and can 
hardly be called hoofs. 

The arches of tlie cervical vertebne, and not their trans- 
verse processes, are perforated by the canal of the vertebral 
artery ; a character which the camels share with the Macrau- 
chenidm. 

The metacarpals are separated by a deep cleft, and the 
distal phalanges of the digits are nearly symmetrical in them- 
selves. The distal facets of the astragalus are more unequal 
than in the other Muminantta, and the navicular and cuboid 
bones are not anchylosed together. 

The premaxillffl have a single strong outer incisor on each 
side. Large curved and pointed canines are developed in each 
jaw, and are quite distinct from the series of the incisors in 
the mandible. There are not more than five grindiug teeth in 
a continuous series above and below. 

Tlie stomach is unlike that of the typical Ruminants. The 
oesophagus opens directly into the paunch, which is lined by a 
smooth, not papillose, epithelial ooat. From its walls, at 
least two sets of diverticula, vrith comparatively narrow 
mouths, are developed. These, the so-called "toaler-ceSs," 
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serve to straio off from the contents of the paunch, and to 
retain in store, a considerable quantity of water, 'lie reticu- 
lum is sharply defined from tbe rumen, and communicates with 
it by a comparatively small aperture. The ceaophageal groove 
is bounded by only one ridge, which lies upou its left side. 
The paalterium is reduced to a mere tubular passage, without 
laminffi; and the abomaaura ia large, and has the ordinary 
Btructure. The pyloric end of the duodenum ia considerably 
dilated, and has been taken for a division of the stomach. The 
ciBcum is short and simple. By a remarkable exception 
among the Mammalia, the red blood-corpuscles are elliptical. 
The fcetal yilli are scattered evenly over the chorion, bo that 
the placenta is diffuae. 

While the TraguUdaB connect the ^^jical Ruminants with 
the noa-niminant Artiodaotyles, the CamelidcB, on the other 
hand, link them with JUacrauc/iefiia and the Ferisaodactylea, 

ITie GameUdm are at present represented by two very 
distinct groups — the Camels of the Old World and tbe Llamas 
of the New. They occur iu the fossil state as far back as the 
mioeene epoch. 

II. The TosoDONTTA. — This order has been founded for the 
reception of the large extinct Mammal (Toxodon), remains 
of which have been discovered in the later tertiary deposits 
of South America. 

The supraoccipital surface of the massive skull slopes 
obliquely upward and forward. There are supraorbital pro- 
longations. The zygomata are very strong and arched, and 
the bony palate is very long. 

In the upper jaw there are two small, inner, and two large, 
outer, incisors. In the lower jaw there are six incisors. In 
the mandible there are canines in the middle of the interval 
between the incisors and the grinders. In tbe upper jaw of 
the adult, only indications of tbe former esistencc of alveoli 
for canines remain. The grinding teeth are seven on each side 
above, and sis on each side below. They are greatly bowed 
{whence tbe name of the genus), so aa to be convex outward 
and concave inward. They grow from persistent pulps, and 
the enamel is absent upon their inner faces. 

The centra of the cervical vertebrie have flattened articular 
faces. The dorso-lumbar vertebrse and the sacrum are not 
known. The ribs are spongy internally, like those of ordinaiy 
Mammals, not compact, as in the Sirenia. 

The scapula has a very large supraspinous fossa, as in 
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Tapirus. There is no acromion, and the coronoid is very 
email. The humerus and the ulna are very massive, but the 
reat of the fore-limb is unknown. The femur is devoid of any 
third trochanter, and, like the tibia and astragalus, presents a 
good many poiuts of resemblance to the corresponding bone 
in the Elephants. 

It is a curious comment upon the pretension to reconstruct 
animals from mere fragments of their bonea and teelh which 
Bome have put forward, that, although we know the skull, the 
dentition, and the most important of the limb-bones of Toteo- 
tlon, no one ventures to predict the characters of its feet, still 
less to say any thing about its internal organization. Even its 
zoological alHnities ore estrenoely doubtful, and it is hard to 
say whether Toxodon ia merely au aberrant Uugulate, or 
whether it is the tj'pe of a new order. 

in. Tlie SiKENiA,- — As has been already said, nothing is 
known of the placeutation of this small but important group 
of Mammalia, all the existing forms of which are aquatic in 
their habitfl, frequenting great rivers and their estuaries ; and 
are devoid of hind-limbs, while the integument of the caudal 
end of the body is produced into a flattened horizontal fin. 
No dorsal fin is ever present. The demarcation between the 
head and neck is but obscurely marked, and the fore-limbs are 
converted into paddles, upon which only rudimentary nails are 
developed. Scanty bristles cover the surface of the body. 
The snout is fleshy and tumid, and the valvular nostrils, which 
are perfectly distinct from one another, are situated consider- 
ably above its termination. There is a well-developed third 
eyelid, the pinna of the ear is absent, and the mammie are 
thoracic ; a circumstance which has probably not a little con- 
tributed to the origination of the myths respecting the esist- 
ence of mermaids. 

The Sirenia were formerly united with the Whales and 
Porpoises as Cetacea hcrbivora. But their organization dif- 
fers from that of the true Cetaceans in almost every particular, 
while they are closely allied with the Uhgulata. 

The cervical vertebras are reduced to six in one genus — 
Manatus, The bodies of these vcrtobrje are always com- 
pressed from before backward, but they are never all an- 
chylosed together (it ia rare for any of them to be thus 
united), and the second has a distinct odontoid process. The 
dorsal vertebne have broad and depressed spines, and may be 
as many as seventeen or eighteen in number, while there are 
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not .more than three lumbar vertebrae ; and the hindermost of 
these even is probably to be regarded as sacral. There are 
twenty or more caudal vertebrae, the terminal ones being not 
polygonal, but depressed, with well-developed processes. 

The zygapophyses of successive vertebrae articulate to- 
gether in the dorsal region ; but, in the lumbar and caudal re- 
gions, the postzygapophyses disappear and the prezygapo- 
physes are small, and neither overlap, nor embrace, the spine 
of the antecedent vertebra. The posterior moiety of the spine 
thus acquires considerable flexibility. There is no true sacrum, 
the vertebra called " sacral " being only determined as such 
by its connection with the rudimentary pelvis. Strong sub- 
vertebral chevron-bones are placed beneath the interarticular 
cartilages of the caudal vertebra. The heads of the ribs 
articulate with the centra of all the vertebrae. The bodies of 
the ribs are very thick, rounded, and have a remarkably dense 
and laminated structure. The narrow and elongated sternum 
is an undivided mass of bone, and is connected by ossified 
sternal ribs with the anterior three pairs of vertebral ribs. 

In the skull the elongated and subcylindrical form of the 
cranial cavity is worthy of notice, as it strongly contrasts with 
the form of the brain-case in the Cetacea, The supraoccipital 
is very large and slopes upward and forward a long way on to 
the upper surface of the skull ; but it does not separate the 
parietal bones ; which, as usual, unite in the sagittal suture. 
The frontals are prolonged into broad supraorbital processes. 
The nasal bones are abortive, and, in the dry skull, the external 
nares are very wide, and look upward. The tympanic bone is 
a thick hoop, anchylosed with the periotic bones, and readily 
comes away from the skull with them. The zygoma is 
enormously stout. The premaxillae constitute a large portion 
of the boundary of the gape ; and the lower jaw has a high 
ascending portion, with a large coronoid process. 

The scapula has a distinct spine occupying the ordinary 
position. There are no clavicles. The humerus has its distal 
end fashioned into articular surfaces, upon which the radius 
and ulna are freely movable. The poUex is rudimentary, and 
the other digits have no more than three phalanges each. 

The pelvis is rudimentary, the bones which represent the 
ossa innominata being connected by their proximal ends with 
tlie transverse processes of the last of the precaudal vertebrae. 
They are disposed vertically to the axis of the body. No 
trace of the hind-limbs has been observed in any of the exist- 
ing Sirenia, 
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Tlie premaxillary region of the palate, and the correspomj- 
ing surface of the mandible, are coated with maimnillated and 
rugose horny plates formed of hardened epithelium ; and, in 
the extinct genus Rhytitut, these plates were the only raasti- 
cating organs, as there vrere no teeth. In Maiicore (the 
Dugong), thero are teeth which have no vertical successors, 
form no roots, and are devoid of enamel ; while, in Manatua, 
there arc milk-molars, and the grinding teeth are enamelled, 
and present crowns with double transverse ridges. 

The adult Manatee has no incisors. In the Dugong there 
aro no incisors in the mandible of the adult. The male Las 
two tusk-like incisors which project from their sockets in the 
premaxiilie; while, in the female, the tusks remain concealed 
in their alveoli. 

In the fcetal state, both Salicore and Manatus have in- 
cisors in the mandible as well as in the premasillK. 

Tlie etomach is divided into two portions by a median con- 
striction, and its cardiac end is provided with a peculiar gland. 
Its plyorio end, in some species, gives off two offtca. 




is a ceeeum «t th« juoctioa of the Jarge sad smaD in> 
testiue. Salivary gUods are weB developed. The afikal po^ 
tion of the teftwm e^tUriftUomiH is deeply deft, so that tlM 
T«-ntrtcles are separated from one aoother througl) about bifr 
their extent. 

There are two superic* cavse and a EustachiaB ralrt En- 
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tensive arterial and venous retia mirahilia are developed in 
Manatus, In consequence of the great length of the thoracic 
region and the brevity of the sternum, the diaphragm takes a 
very unusual course, extending very obliquely from before 
backward, and causing the upper part of the thoracic cavity to 
extend posteriorly over almost the whole of the abdomen. 
The greatly-elongated lungs fill this part of the thoracic cham- 
ber, while the broad heart lies in its anterior and sternal portion. 

The arytenoid cartilages are not prolonged as in the CetOr 
cea, A broad and high epiglottis is capable of covering the 
glottis completely. 

There is no third bronchus. 

The cutaneous muscle is largely inserted into the humerus, 
and the sub-caudal muscles extend forward as far as the pos- 
terior lumbar vertebrae. The chief muscles of the antibrachium 
and manus are present. 

The male Sirenia possess vesiculae seminales. The uterus 
is two-horned. 

There are two living genera of Sireyiia — the Dugong 
iHalicore)^ which is found upon the shores of the Indian 
Ocean and of Australia ; and the Manatee (Manatics), which 
is confined to the South American and African borders of the 
Atlantic. 

A third genus, Mhytina^ which had a coriaceous integu- 
ment almost devoid of hair, and possessed no teeth, abounded 
in Behring's Straits less than a century ago. It is now alto- 
gether extinct. 

The Miocene genus, Sdlitherium^ appears to have pos- 
sessed distinct, though small, hind-limbs. 

IV. The Cetacea. — In this order of Mammalia the form 
of the body is still more fish-like than in the Sirenia, There 
is no trace of a neck, the contour of the head passing gradu- 
ally into that of the body. A horizontally-flattened caudal 
fin is always present ; and, very generally, the dorsal integu- 
ment is produced into a median, laterally-compressed dorsal 
fin. The body is incased in a thick smooth integument, be- 
neath which a very thick layer of fat is deposited. Hairs are 
almost entirely absent in the adult state. 

As in the recent Sirenia^ the anterior limbs alone are 
present. Externally they do not present any indication of 
division into brachium, antibrachium, and manus, but have the 
form of a broad, flattened paddle, without any vestiges of nails. 

The one or two apertures by which the cavity of the nose 
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opens estoniiilly, are alwaya situated at the top of the hi3ad, 
and far removed from the extremity of the snout. There is 
no third eyelid, and the very smuU auditory apertures are to- 
tally devoid of any piuna. The ' tents are two, aud, in the 
female, are lodged in depressiona on each aide of the vulva. 

The articular surfaces of the centra of the vertebres are 
flat, and the epiphyses usually remain distinct for a long time. 

The spinal column, as a whole, is remarkable for the short- 
neaa of its cervical, and the leng'th of its lumbar region, there 
being sometitnes a greater number of lumbar than of dorsal 
vertebrsB, There is no sacrum. The caudal vertebra are only 
distinguishable from the posterior lumbo-sacral vertebrae by 
their chevron-bones. The aecoud vertebra of the neck is de- 
void of any odontoid proceaa; aud it very commonly happens 
that more or fewer of the cervical vertebne, the bodies of 
which are often so aliort as to be mere disks, are aaohylosed 
together, either by their arches, or by their centra, or by both. 
The centra of all the succeeding vertebra are large in propor- 
tion to their arches, and the inter-vertebral fibro-cartilages are 
exceedingly thick, so as to confer great flexibility and elasti- 
city on the spine. The archea of the hinder dorsal vertebne, 
and of thoae of the lumbar and caudal regions, are not articu- 
lated together by zygapophyses. The centra of the posterior 
caudal vertebras lose their processes and become polygonal. 

Very few of tlie ribs become oonuected with the sternum 
at their distal ends ; and, in contradistinction to what happens 
in most Mammalia, the proximal ends of the majority of the 
ribs are connected only with the transverse processes of the 
vertebne, and not with their bodies. 

The skull is even more remarkably modified than the ver^ 
tebral column. The brain-case itself has a spheroidal form ; 
while the jaws are greatly prolonged, the principal enlarge- 
ment of the upper jaw taking place in the region which lies in 
front of the nasal aperture. The basis cranii, as a whole, is 
ramarkably broad, and its upper surface concave from before 
backward, the sella turciaa being very slightly indicated. 
The parietal bones are comparatively small, and do not meet 
in a sagittal suture, as they do in other Mammalia; tte 
supraoccLpital, with an interparietal bone, being interposed be> 
tween them, and oxtending forward go as to unite with the 
frontals. Each frontal bone is produced outward inf<o a great 
bony plate which covers the orbit. The squamosal bone sends 
a very large and stout zygomatic process forward to meet this 
aupra-orbital prolongation of the frontal. The proper jugal 
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bone, on the other haad, which bounds the orbit below, ia ex- 
ceedingly slender. The very large miisilla extends backward 
and outward in contact with the frontitl, or even overlapping 
the greater part of ita surface; and ifc stretches forward to 
very near the anterior end of the snout, so that almost the 
whole of the gape ia bounded by the maxilla. 

The premaxilffl, on the other hand, though very long, inas- 
much as they occupy the whole length of the jaw in the mid- 
dle line, from the anterior nasal aperture to the end of the 
snout, are almost entirely excluded from the gape. 

The nasal bonca are always short; and, sometimes, are 
mere bony tuberosities united with the &onlal bones behind 
the anterior nasal aperture. The turbinal bones are almost 
always rudimentary, and the nasal passages are nearly verti- 
cal, in consequence, for the most part, of the rudimentary con- 
dition and shortness of the nasal bones. 

The periotic bones are loosely connected with the squa- 
mosal and tympanic, and are usually united with the other 
bones of the skutl only by cartOage, so that they fall out very 
readily in the dry skuU. The tympanic bones ape commonly 
of very considerable size, thick and scroll-shaped. 

The lower jaw has hardly any coronoid process, and its 
ramus has no perpendicular portion, the condyle being situated 
upon ita posterior extremity. The body of the hyoid is a very 
broad plate of bone, and has two pair of stout, well-ossified 

The Getacea are devoid of clavicles. If the spine of the 
scapula is present, it is a low ridge situated close to the ante- 
rior edge of the bone ; but it commonly terminates in a long 
acromion process, and, sometimes, there is a conspicuous, 
straight, and flattened coracoid. The humerus is short, and 
the articular sur&ces at its distal end are, in all recent Oelacea, 
flat facets inclined to one another at an angle. The ulna and 
the radius are short, laterally-compressed bones, without any 
movement upon one another ; and, in ali recent Ceiacea, they 
are not freely movable upon the humerus. The carpus is often 
imperfectly ossified, when the carpal bones are complete, 
they are polygonal and imbedded in a. fibrous tissue ; not 
united by articulations provided with synovial membranes. 
The digits do not exceed five in number, but there are always 
more than three phalanges in some of them. 

The pelvis is represented by two bones which lie parallel 
with the axis of the vertebral column, give attachment to the 
corpora cavernosa in the male, and, therefore, probably I'ppre- 
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sent the iscbia. They are elongated, convex upward and con- 
cave downward, and are connected with the vertebral column 
only by fibrous tissue. In some few C'eiacea {Jialanoidea) 
ossicles, which lie on the outer side of the pelvic bone, appear 
to represent the femur, but no further indication of a hind- 
limb has been discovered. 

In most of the Getacea, the muscles which, in other 3fam- 
malia, move the antibrachiutn and the manus, are absent, 
those which move the bumems upon the sbouldcr-blade being-, 
alone, represented. 

In no recent Cetacean have the teeth any vertical snc- 
cesBors, nor more than a single root. The alveoli are often 
incompletely separated from one another. The number of the 
teeth varies very greatly, but they are almost always nearly 
uniform in character. There appear to be no salivary glands. 
The stomach is complicated, being divided into, at fewest, 
three chambers, of which the first ia a kind of paunch lined by 
a thick epithelium, while the second and the third are more 
elongated, the last stomach being that in which digestion 
takes place. , 

The arteries and veins form great plexuses, or rttia mi- 
rahilia, and these are especially conspicuous in the cavity of 
the thorax, upon each side of the vertebral column, and in the 
intercostal spaces. 

The soft palate is remarkably long and muscular. The 
epiglottis and the arytenoid cartilages are more or less pro- 
duced, so as to give the glottis the shape of a funnel, the apex 
of which ia embraced by the soft palate, in such a manner aa 
■to form a continuous air-passage from the posterior nares to 
the larynx, on each side of which the food passes. The very 
short trachea, before it divides into the bronchi, gives off the 
so-called " third bronchus " to the right lung, as in the Bears, 
Walruses, and Eominanta. 

The kidneys are deeply subdivided into lobules. In the 
male the testes always remain in the abdomen, and there are 
no vesiculK seminales. The penis is devoid of a bone. The 
uterus of the female is deeply divided into two horns, and the 
villi of the fostus are scattered over its chorion, as in other 
mammals with a diffuse placentation. 

The Cetacea are divisible into three groups : the Satce- 
noidea, the Detphinoidea, and the Fhocodontia.'^ 
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a. la the Jialmnoidea the nasal chambers communicate 
with the exterior by two apertures, which are capable of being 
shut at the will of the animal, and are called spiracles. These 
are not connected with any saccular dilatations of the anasX 
passa^s, situated between the skull and the integument. 

In the spinal column, no rib bas a complete neck and oapi- 
tulum, the heads of even thq most anterior ribs being united 
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with the bodies of the vertebrae only by ligament. The chief 
conuoction of all the ribs, tlierefore, and the onlj connection 
of most of them, is with the tranaverBe jjrocesses of the rerte- 
hrga. The short and broad sternum unites onlj with the first 
rib, and the union b direct, so that there are no alernocoatal 
ribs. 



chief I 
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The skull {Fig. lOi) is esceodinglj large in proportion to 
the body, and nearly symmetrical. The nasal bones, iVb., 
though short, are longer, and more like those of ordinary- 
mammals, than ia the case in other C'etacea. The masilla, 
Mie., extends outward in front of the great supraorbital process 
of the frontal, 7*^., but it does not cover the frontal bone. 
There is a distinct lachrymal. Each ramus of the mandible, 
Mfi., ia convex outward and concave inward ; and the space 
between the rami of the mandible is very much greater than 
the width of the masillo-premaxillary part of the skull, whioh 
tapers to its anterior end, and is more or less coDvez upward 
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and concave inferioilj. The two rami of the mandible are 
connected only by ligament at the symphysis. 

Minute teeth are developed in foetal JBaloenidoe^ but are 
very soon lost, and their place taken by the so-called Whaler 
hone^ or Baleen plates. Each of these is triangular, with a 
thick, smooth outer edge, somewhat concave from above down- 
ward, which, in the natural position of the plates, is nearly 
vertical, and is covered by the great lower lip. The upper 
edge of the plate, also slightly concave, is attached to a trans- 
verse elevation of the gum covering the palate. Vascular 
papillae extend from this ridge into cavities of corresponding 
dimensions, which lie, parallel with one another, in the baleen 
plate. The third side of the triangular baleen plate, somewhat 
convex and sloping from the middle line above, downward and 
outward, gives origin to a number of filamentous processes, 
into which the baleen appears to be, as it were, frayed out. 
When the mouth is shut, these frayed edges of the numerous 
and close-set baleen plates, which are longest in the middle 
of each series, and shortest at each end, enclose a cavity, the 
bottom of which is occupied by the large and fleshy tongue. 
By raising the tongue, whatever solid matters are enclosed in 
the mouth can be forced back into the pharynx and swallowed ; 
while the water in which they w<ere suspended is driven out 
between the baleen plates. The Whale feeds by putting this 
gigantic strainer into operation, as it swims through the shoals 
of minute molluscs, crustacean s^ »nd fishes, which are con- 
stantly found at the surface of the sea. Opening its capacious 
mouth, and allowing the sea-water, with its multitudinous 
tenants, to fill the oral cavity, the Whale shuts the lower jaw 
upon the baleen plates, and, straining out the water through 
them, swallows the prey stranded upon its vast tongue. 

In some of the Balcenoidea^ e. g., Balcena rostrata^ the 
cricoid cartilage and the rings of the trachea are incomplete 
in front, and a large air-sac is developed in the cricothyroid 
space. The Jialcenoidea possess olfactory nerves and a dis- 
tinct, though small, olfactory apparatus. The scJerotic coat 
of the eyeball is enormously thick, and the optic nerve is sur- 
rounded by a rete-mirabile. The tympanic membrane is con- 
nected with the malleus by ligament. Tbe semicircular canals 
are very small, but the cochlea is large, and makes only 1^ 
turns. The muscles of the antibrachium and manus are not 
altogether absent. 

The right Whale (Jialcena), and the Fin-fishes {Me^a* 
ptera, BalcenoiJtera^ etc.), belong to this division, 
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5, la the Delphlnoidea the nasal chambera open by onlj 
a single spiracle oo the top of the head; and saccular dilatu;- 
tiona of various dimensions are developed from the walls of the 
passage which connects this aperture with the bony naso- 
palatine passages, and lie between t!ie integument and the 
outer surface of the ekull. 

More or fewer of the anterior ribs have heads and necks, 
the capitula articulating with the bodies of t!ie vertebne, as 
in other Mammalia. The elongated sternum is, almost al- 
ways, composed of several pieces arranged in a longitudinal 
series ; and cartilaginous, or ossiGed, sternal ribs are present 
in greater or smaller number. The nasal bones, which are 
very short, and have their upper surfaces tubercle-like, are 
more or less asymmetrically developed, as are also the max- 
illLD ; HO that the facial part of the skull appears distorted. 
Tbe maxilliB are expanded behind, and cover the orbital pro- 
cess of the frontal bone wholly or partially. The lachrymal 
bone is usually small and confluent with the slender jugal, but 
it may be large and distinct. The rami of the mandible are 
not arcuated outward, and they become united in a longer or 
shorter symphysis. The mandible, as a whole, is not sensibly 
broader than the corrGsponding porlioa of tbe maxillo-prcraax- 
illary part of the skull. 

Teeth always esiat after birth, and are never replaced by 
baleen plates. They are usually numerous, bat sometimes few 
and deciduous. Occasioually, only one or two teeth persist, 
and these, as in the Narwhal, may take the form 



To this division belong the Phijseteridm PlatantatideB and 
Delphinidm. 

The Physeteridm possess functional teeth only in the low- 
er jaw. The asymmetry of the skull is strongly pronounced ; 
and, in the adult, the maxillary and frontal bones are pro- 
duced, so as to form a sort of basin upon tbe upper and ante- 
rior surface of the skull. The pterygoids meet in the middle 
line below, and the mandibular symphysis is sometimes ex- 
tremely long. 

The greater number of the cervical vertebriB are anchy- 
losed. The hinder riba lose their tubercular, but retain their 
capitular articulation with the vertebrre, Tlie costal carti- 
lages are not ossihed. The pectoral limbs are small, and a 
dorsal fin is usually present. 

The proper Sperm Whales (Pkyseterlnm) have an enor- 
mous head, with a quadrate truncated snout, at the anterior 
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superior angle of which the spiracle is placed. The teeth 
become fully developed only in the lower jaw. The cranial 
basin is immense, and is filled by a loose connective tissue, in 
which the peculiar fat known as spermaceti is contained. Am- 
bergris is a sort of bezoar, found in the alimentary canal of the 
Cachalot, and seemingly derived from the fatty matter con* 
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tained in the Caphalopoda on wliioh tbe Cetacean feeds. In 
the other group of the I^hj/seleri'la^—ihe Zlphi!n(B or Ithyn- 
choceti — to ■which, the Bottlenosed Whale (Myperoodon) be- 
longs, there are only bne or two puirs of fully-formed teeth in 
the mandible. Some recent and many fossil (middle and later 
tertiary) genera of the Cetaceans are remarkable for the elon- 
gated rostrum formed by the solid ossification and anchylosis 
of the ethmoid, premasilla;, and mnxill%. 

The PlatanisUdeB are fluviatile or estuarine Cetacea, 
which occiir in the Ganges and in the rivers of South America. 
The cervical vertebKo arc not anchylosed, and the costal car- 
tilages are not ossified. The tubcrcula and capitula of the 
ribs blend together posteriorly. The symphysie of the man- 
dibles is BKtremely long and the jaws are narrow. Numerous 
teeth with compressed fangs are found in botli jaws. The 
eyes are small, and in Platanista they are rudimentary. 

In tho Dephinidm lastly (Dolphins, Porpoises, Gram- 
puses), the teeth are usually numerous in both jaws, thou^ 
the Narwhal is an eiception to this rule, as has already been 
mentioned. 

The anterior cervical vertebne are generally anchjloeed 
together. The posterior riba lose their capitula and become 
articulated only with the transverse processes of the Tertebrre. 
The costal cartilages are well ossified. The Byuiphysia of the 
mandible does not exceed one third of the rami in len^h, and 
the frontal and maxDlary bones are not especially produced 
upward at their edges. 

As the common Porpoise {PhoccBna communis), which is 
a member of this group, is the Cetacean which is most likely 
to come within reach of the student, it may be useful to 
speak at some length of its more interesting auatomicai pe- 
culiarities. 

The adult animal is usually about five feet long, and is 
covered with a smooth integument upon which no hair ia to 
be discovered, though a few hairs are visible about the montb 
in the young animal. The contour of the anterior part of the 
head is veiy convex, and presents, in the middle line, the 
spiracle or blow-hole, which has the form of a crescent with 
the points turned downward and foTward. The eyes are smKlI 
and placed low down, close to the posterior end of the f^po 
of the mouth, wliich is bounded by dense and rigid lips. Tlie 
aperture of the ear lies about an inch and three-quarlers be- 
hind the eye, and is so minute as to be discovered with diffi- 
culty. The genital aperture is placed a long way in front of 
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the anus in the male ; while, in the female, the interval, in 
which the fossae which lodge the teats are situated, is much 
less. There is a conspicuous vertical dorsal fin in addition to 
the flattened caudal fin. Immediately T^eneath the skin is a 
thick layer of blubber, as in other Oetacea, 

In the spongy texture of all the bones, the absence of me- 
dullary cavities in those of the limbs, and in the long per- 
sistent separability of the epiphyses of the centra of the verte- 
brae, the Porpoise resembles other Cetacea ; as it does in the 
shortness of the cervical, and the length of the lumbar, region 
of the spinal column. 

The seven cervical vertebrae are all anchylosed together, and 
the atlas, which is very large in proportion to the rest, ovei^ 
laps them above and at the sides. The centra of the hinder 
cervicals are so short and broad that they are mere plates of 
bone. There are twenty-eight dorso-lumbar vertebrae, of which 
fifteen are dorsal. In all but the most anterior of these 
vertebrae, the zygapophyses are abortive ; and long accessory 
processes, developed from the front-part of the neural arches, 
loosely embrace the spine of the vertebrae in front. This ar- 
rangement, together with the thickness of the intervertebral 
ligaments, gives great flexibility to the spinal column. The 
transverse processes of the hinder dorsal, and of the lumbar, 
vertebrae are very long. There are five pairs of true ribs. The 
sternebrae anchylose into an elongated sternum. The anterior 
caudal vertebrae are provided with large chevron-bones, and 
their transverse processes exhibit notches through which 
branches of the aorta pass. 

In consequence of the globular form of the brain-case, and 
the prolongation of the jaws, the skull has a flask-like shape. 
There is a slight want of symmetry about the base of the upper 
jaw, but it is hardly appreciable. 

In a longitudinal section, the flatness and the upwardly 
concave contour of the base of the skull ; the extreme shallow- 
ness of the sella turcica ; the presence of an ossified tentorium ; 
and the broad imperforate anterior wall, in the place of the 
cribriform plate of the ethmoid, are striking features. The 
synchondrosis between the basi- and presphenoid is persistent. 
On the base of the skull the basi-occipital gives off" great pro- 
cesses outward and downward, to form, together with a para- 
mastoid prolongation of the exoccipital, and the squamosal, a 
chamber in which the anchylosed tympanic and periotio bones 
are contained. The ex- and supra-occipitals, together with the 
interparietals, form the whole back wall and middle of the 
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roof of tlie cranium, aeparatiug tlio parietala completely, and 
the frontals largely, and reacliiiig the niisal bones. 

The basi-sphenoid is anchylosed with the small and almost 
horizontal alisphenoidfi, and there are no sphenoidal pterygoid 
processes. The parietals are small, and occupy only the under 
and lateral portions of the brain-case. The frontal bonea are 
very broad and expanded, and are completely anchylosed to- 
getaer, where they form the front wall of the brain-case. Pos- 
teriorly and above, they diverge to receive the iaterparietaL 
The aupra-orbital processes are extremely large, and are 
directed forward and outward, not backward and outward, as 
in the Whalebone Whales. The greater part of the superior 
surface of the frontals and of their orbital processes is rough 
and covered over by the expanded maxillary bones, whioh 
allow only a, narrow, transverse, smooth, band-like surface, 
formed by the frontals, to be seen on the upper and anterior 
region of the akull. The rough surface is marked by two 
shaUow grooves which pass from below upward, and are OOH' 
vex toward one another and to the middle line. Correspond- 
ing grooves esist on the under side of the expanded proximal 
ends of the maxillaries; and, when these are in their natural 
positions, the coadapted grooves form two canals, which are 
blind in front and above. These, in the natural state, arc full 
of aifj and communicate with the air-chambers at the base of 
the skull and with the Eustachian tubes. 

The narrow premaxillie are anchylosed with the inner 
margins of the maxillie, and contribute only a very smaU por- 
tion of the alveolar margin of the upper jaw. The alveoli are 
not completely separated from one another. The pterygmd 
bones do not unite in the palate. They have a peculiar ex- 
cavated form, and are notched for the passage of the ends of 
the Eustachian tubes into the nasal passages. These are nearly 
vertical and are separated by the large and strong vomer. 
Their superior apertures are left quite uncovered in conse- 
quence of the small size, tubercular form, and bacli ward posi- 
tion of the nasal bones. The squamosal is relatively small, but 
has the characteristically cetacean, large, zygomatic process ; 
this extends forward nearly to the posterior end of the supra- 
orbital process, and gives attachment to the slender jugaL 

The periotic bones form a dense osseous mass, which is 
anchylosed with the no less heavy and thick, scroll-shaped 
tympanic. TUepars mastotdea of the periotic mass fits pretty- 
accurately into a recess of the chamber which has already been 
described ; and is thus held in position in tlie dry skull, though 
it is very easily detached. 
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When the tympano-periotic bone and all the facial bones 
are removed, only two pair of foramina are visible in the base 
of the skull. The anterior pair give exit to the second, third, 
fourth, the anterior division of the fifth and the sixth nerves, 
and these answer to the optic and sphenorbital foramina. The 
posterior pair take the place of the oval, posterior lacerated, 
and jugular foramina, and the precondyloid foramina open into 
them posteriorly. The rami of the mandibles are only united 
by a short symphysis. The body of the hyoid is broad and 
hexagonal, and has two slender, anterior, and two broad and 
flat, posterior, comua. 

In the natural position the fore-limbs stand out from the 
body with their flat surfaces looking upward and downward ; 
the upper surface being directed a little backward, and the 
lower a little forward. The tuberosity of the short humerus 
is directed forward. The carpus contains six or seven ossifica- 
tions. The number of phalanges in the digits is two, eight, 
six, three, two, counting the pollex as the first. 

The pelvic bones are elongated, slightly curved, osseous 
styles. They lie with their long axes parallel to the vertebral 
column, their convex sides upward, and their smaller ends for- 
ward, within an inch of the centra of the vertebras, their 
liinder-ends being close to the third chevron-bone of the tail. 
The front-ends are about an inch apart. Behind its centre, 
each bone presents a flattened thickening for the attachment 
of the corpus cavemosum of its side. 

The cutaneous muscle is veiy largely developed, and Hes 
between two layers of blubber, the thick surperficial one sepa- 
rating it from the skin, and the thin deep layer from the subja- 
cent muscles. It may be said to be disposed in two broad 
layers, a dorsal and a ventral, on each side ; these extend from 
the occipital crest, and from the rami of the mandibles, to the 
tail. Both these divisions send off strong bundles to the hu- 
merus, which act as powerful adductors, abductors, protractors, 
and retractors of the fin. There is no trapezius, and the rep- 
resentative of the latissimus dorsi is very small. A strong 
OGcipito-humeralis^ from the paramastoid to the tuberosity of 
the humerus, seems to represent the cleido mastoid and clavicu- 
lar deltoid. A costohumefralis extends from the sternum to the 
inner tuberosity of the humerus. A small coraco-hrachialis ex- 
tends from the apex of the coracoid to the inner tuberosity of the 
humerus. The pectoralis major seems to be represented by a 
muscle which arises from the sternum, close to the attachment of 
the third and fourth ribs, and is inserted into the ulna. The tri^ 




cepa extensor ia represented by tendinous Sbrcs in which n 
cannot always be detected, wliich extend from the posterii 
of the humerus to the ubia. The other muscles of the forearm 
and all those of the manua are absent. The dorsal muaelea 
form a thick coutinuous mass from the end of the tail to the 
occiput ; and, on the ventral side of the spinal column, the 
subcaudal muscles are similarly continued forward, as far aa 
the middle of the thorax. An isahio-euudalis passes, on each 
side, from the anterior chevron-bones to the ischium. Between 
their attachments is an aponeurosis which supports the anus ; 
ischio-oavernoua muscles pass from the ischia to the corpora 
cavernosa. 

The diaphragm has no tendinous centre. Its pillars are 
very thin, and, extending between the kidneys and the epine, 
become tendinous, and are attached to- the ventral faces of the 
vertebriB, as far as the ninth lumbar, A strong fibroua apo- 
neurosis is continued back over the subvertebral muscles to the 
pelvic bones. Between these bones and the ends of the trans- 
verse processes of the twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth verte- 
brae (counting from the first dorsal) the aponeurosis is so stout 
as to form an almost distinct fibrous band, which occupies the 
place of an ilium. The ureter lies between the ischio-vertebral 
fascia and the peritouajura. 

The teeth are small and numerous, and their crowns are 
obtuse and constricted. The passage of the pharynx is di- 
vided in the middle, the soft palate being prolonged into a mue- 
cular funnel, the opening of which closely fits the constricted 
neck of the long cone into which the epiglottis and the aryte- 
noid cartilages are produced. Thus the arrangement which ia 
transitory in the Marsupial is permanent in the Cetacean. 

The stomach ia divided into three sacs. The first is large, 
conical, and lined by a coarse white epithelial coat. The gul- 
let opens directly into it. The second stomach communicatea 
with the first by an aperture which is close to the cardiac end 
of the gullet, and is surrounded by a very prominent rugose 
lip, A ciured passage about one inch long aud capable ot 
admitting the finger, lined by a white epithelium similar to 
that of the first, leads into the second stomach. The second 
Btomach is lined by an extremely vascular and soft mucous 
membrane, with about ten strong longitudinal folds, separated 
by deep sulci, interrupted by transverse ridges. A narrow 
and curved canal leads from this into the third stomach, which 
has a tubular form and is bent upon itself. Its lining mem- 
brane is quite smooth, A small, circular, pyloric aperture 
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places this in communication with the dilated commencement 
of the duodenum, which has sometimes been regarded as a 
fourth stomach. Its lining membrane presents longitudinal 
rugae continuous with those of the duodenum itself. The con- 
joined pancreatic and biliary ducts open just beyond the di- 
lated part of the duodenum. There is no ccecum, or demai> 
cation between the large and small intestines. The bilobed 
liver has no gall-bladder. 

In the heart the fossa oralis is distinct, but there is neither 
Eustachian nor Thebesian valve. The vena cava inferior is 
long and wide, but is not especially dilated near the heart. 
Muscular fibres are not continued on to it from the diaphragm. 
The aorta and pulmonary arteries are not dilated at their ori- 
gins. The arteries have a great tendency to break up into 
plexuses. Thus the internal carotids form great net-works 
which communicate with vertebral plexuses, extending through- 
out the entire spinal canal. The brachial artery divides into 
two branches, and these subdivide into innumerable parallel 
twigs. The intercostal arteries are the chief source of the 
large thoracic plexuses, which lie at the sides of the vertebral 
column in the dorsal half of the thorax. Finally, an arterial 
rete mirahile surrounds the caudal aorta. The veins form 
plexuses corresponding to, and mixed up with, those of the 
arteries ; and a very large venous plexus lies on the subverte- 
bral muscles in the abdomen and thorax. 

The respiratory apparatus of the Porpoise presents many 
remarkable peculiarities. The contour of the front part of the 
head, as bounded by the integument, is very convex — the cor- 
responding facial region of the skull, on the contrary, is very 
concave. The interval between the two is occupied, in part, 
by fibrous and fatty tissue ; and, in part, by a singularly sac- 
culated spiracular chamber ^ which connects the single spiracle 
with the double external nares of the skull. Two valves, an 
anterior and a posterior, lie immediately above these external 
nares and close the communication between them and the 
chamber, except at such times as it is forced open from below. 
Each nasal passage remains distinct from the other as far as 
the valves, the middle of each of the latter being fastened to 
the septum, so that there may be said to be a pair of valves 
for each opening between the passages and the spiracular 
chamber. Each nasal passage, after it ceases to be surrounded 
by bone, sends off two diverticula, one forward and one back- 
ward. The anterior, which lies between the anterior valve 
and the premaxilla, is a simple sac, lined with a thin, black. 
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smooth membrane. The posterior diverticulum lies betTreen 
the posterior valve and the ethmoid and nasal bones. It is 
incompletely divided by a sort of shelf, is prolonged forward, 
round, and in front of, the anterior valve, and ends blindly in 
the middle line above the anterior sac. The spiracular chamber 
itself is produced, on each side, into a large lateral sac, the 
walls of which are raised in strong parallel ridges, and covered 
with a black papillose integument. The walls of these sacs 
are strong and elastic. Layers of muscular fibres pass from 
the occipital ridge to the posterior lip of the spiracle, and 
from the edges of the maxillae to its anterior lip. Their ac- 
tion is necessarily to open the spiracle and compress the sacs. 
There is no sphincter, the form of the spiracle causing it to be 
naturally shut by the fitting together of its walls, and the 
pressure of the water upon them. 

When a Porpoise comes to the surface to "blow," the 
shape of the posterior, concave lip of the crescentic spiracle 
does not sensibly alter ; but the anterior, convex lip is pulled 
downward and forward, its surface becoming somewhat de- 
pressed, and its free edge nearly straight — so that the aperture, 
when fully dilated, assumes the form of a half-moon. At the 
same time, the air is expelled with a rushing sound. The 
inspiratory act must be very rapid, as the spiracle remains 
open for only a very short time after expiration ends. When 
the larger Getacea come up to breathe, the expired vapor 
suddenly condenses into a cloud ; and, if expiration commences 
before the spiracle is actually at the surface, a certain quantity 
of spray may be driven up along with the violent current of 
the expelled air. This gives rise to the appearance termed 
the " spouting " of Whales, which does not arise, as it is 
commonly said to do, from the straining off of the sea-water 
swallowed with the food, and its expulsion by the nostrils. 

The epiglottis, in front, and the arytenoid cartilages be- 
hind, are prolonged into a tapering tube, dilated at its summit 
into a knob. The muscular soft palate embraces the neck of 
this knob so closely that it cannot be withdrawn without 
considerable effort. And thus, during life, the nasal air- 
passages and the glottis are kept perfectly continuous ; while 
the Porpoise dashes through the water, open-mouthed, after 
its prey. The point at which the extra bronchus to the right 
lung is given off is separated by four rings from the bifurcation 
of the trachea. The lungs are not lobed and their tissue is 
very dense and elastic. 

The cerebral hemispheres are, taken together, broader than 
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they are long. In the upper view they leave not more than a 
seventh of the length of the cerebellum exposed, while they 
overlap it largely at the sides. . The outer surface of the hemi- 
spheres is extremely convoluted, the gyri being numerous and 
separated by deep sulci. There is a well-marked Sylvian 
fissure, with a central lobe, or insula. A rudiment of a pos- 
terior cornu has been observed, in the lateral ventricle. The 
corpus callosum is small,, relatively to the size of the hemi- 
spheres, and the anterior commissure is almost obsolete. The 
medulla oblongata has corpora trapezoidea. The olfactory 
nerves are wanting — a circumstance which agrees with the 
entire absence of ethmoidal turbinals. The eye has a thick 
sclerotic, and there is a choanoid muscle ; no nictitating mem- 
brane is present. 

The external auditory aperture is so small as to be easily 
overlooked. The meatus auditorius is a narrow undulating 
tube about two inches long. The tympanic membrane is con- 
cave externally ; and, as is usual in the Cetacean is connected 
by a ligament with the handle of the malleus. There is only 
a small aperture in the stapes. The tensor tympani arises, as 
in Carnivores, from a fossa in the periotic ossification. 

The Eustachian tube passes through the notch in the ptery- 
goid and opens into the nasal passage on the inner side of that 
notch. Close to its commencement it communicates, by an 
oval aperture, with a remarkable air-chamber, which extends 
backward between the periotic mass and the basis cranii^ and 
forward to the under side of the expanded part of the maxilla, 
where it opens into the canal between the maxilla and the 
frontal already described. These chambers, like the bronchi, 
are generally full of nematoid worms. The testes and penis 
of the male are enormous in proportion to the size of the 
bodv. 

"the penis is devoid of a bone, and, ordinarily, is bent up 
in the long preputial sheath. 

c. The Phocodontia are represented only by Zeuglodon^ 
Squalodon^ and other large extinct cetaceans of the tertiary 
epoch. These remarkable fossil forms constitute connecting 
links between the Getacea and the aquatic Oarnivora, The 
cervical vertebrae are distinct and unanchylosed, nearly re- 
sembling those of the JRhyncoceti. The caudal vertebrae have 
their transverse processes perforated vertically, as in many 
Getacea. The distal ends of the ribs are enlarged somewhat 
as in the Sirenia, The skull is symmetrical, and the nasal 
bones, though still short, are longer than those of any othei' 
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cetacean. The zygomatic processes of the squamosal arc large 
and thick, and the supraorbital processes of the frontals wide 
and expanded as in the Cetacea, 

The scapula appears to have had a spine and acromion, like 
that of Manatua. The humcma is compressed from the side, 
and has true articular surfaces upon its distal eod, allhougli 
they are of small size. 

The molar teeth have laterally-compressed crowns with 
serrated edges and two fangs, resembling those of many seuls, 
and Zeugtodon differs from all the other Cetacea in the circum- 
stance that some of its teeth have vertical successors. 

The Dbciduate Mammaija. — These may be subdivided, 
Bccordiog to the form of the placenta, into two groups : the 
Zonaria and the Discoidea. In the former the placenta sur- 
rounds the chorion like a hoop, leaving its ends free of villi, or 
nearly so. 

In the Diacoid&f; on the other hand, the placenta takes 
the form of a thick disk, which is sometimes more or less lobed. 

The mammalia which possess a zouary ptacentatiou are the 
Carttioora, the J'roboscidea, and the Syracoidea. 

Each of these divisions is very closely related to one of the 
foregoing. Thus the Camivora approach the Ceiacea; the 
I'roboscidea, the Sirenia ; and the Ilyracoidea, the I7ng%i- 
lata. 

The ZoNAEiA. 1. The Cabsivoiia. — In thb order the 
head, relatively to the body, is of moderate or small size ; and 
hair is abundant. 

The cervical vertebrce are free and unanchylosed, and their 
centra are elongated. The odontoid process of the second is 
well developed. The dorso-lumbar vertebrje are almost always 
twenty in number, rarely tweoty-one or nineteen. The num- 
ber of dorsal and lumbar vertebrse, respectively, varies be- 
tween sixteen dorsal and four lumbar, and thirteen dorsal and 
seven lumbar. The dorso-luinbar vertebrae are always articu- 
lated togetlier by their zygapophyaes, and there is a com- 
plete sacrum. 

The stemebrie are numerous and laterally compressed. 

In the skull the nasal bones are well developed, and have 
the ordinary form. When supraorbital enlargements of the 
frontal exist, thev are of moderate size. The parietals unite 
in a long sagittal suture. Ttic orbit and the temporal fossa 
communicate freely, the posterior boundary of the orbit never 
being completed by bone. The jugal bone is large and unites 
by a broad surface *ith the maxilla. There is a distinct 
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coronoid process, and the long axis of the articular surface 
which receives the head of the mandible is transverse. 

The hyoid has a small body and many-jointed anterior 
comua. 

Both pairs of limbs are fully developed, and the tail is not 
provided with a horizontal fin. Clavicles may be absent, and, 
when ossified, they do not occupy more than half the interval 
between the acromion and the sternum. The scapula has a 
distinct spine, and a large supra-spinous fossa. 

Neither the hallux nor the pollex is opposable. The car- 
pal and tarsal bones have the ordinary number and arrange- 
ment ; except that, in the carpus, the scaphoid and lunare are 
united into one bone. The terminal phalanges of the digits, 
which never fall below four in number, are almost always 
provided with sharp and pointed claws. 

The teeth are always distinguishable into incisors, canines, 
and molars ; they are lodged in distinct sockets, and their 
crowns are covered with enameL There are always tw;o sets 
of teeth, a milk and a permanent dentition. As a very general 
rule, there are six incisors above and an equal number below. 
The canines are long, curved, and pointed. 

The stomach is simple and undivided, and the caecum, 
which is never large, may be altogether absent. 

The liver is deeply subdivided, and there is a gall-bladder. 

In the brain, the cerebellum is never completely covered by 
the cerebral hemispheres, which are connected by a large 
corpus callosum, and, except in the aquatic forms, by a well- 
developed anterior commissiu'e. On the exterior of each 
hemisphere, there are usually three distinct convolutions sur- 
rounding the Sylvian fissure. But, in the aquatic Camivora^ 
the gyri are much more numerous and complicated ; the cere- 
bral hemispheres are much broader and longer in proportion 
to the length of the brain ; and they may even exhibit a rudi- 
ment of the posterior comu. In all these respects they ap- 
proach the Cetacea. 

The inferior turbinal bones are always large and have a 
complicated form. 

There are no vesiculse seminales, and an os penis is very 
generally present. The ovary is enclosed in a peritoneal sac. 

The Carnivora are divisible into the IHnmpedia, or aquatic 
Carnivores ; and the Fissipedia^ which are mainly terrestrial 
and cursorial. 

a. In the Flssipedia the incisors are, with one exception 

(M^hydriSy the Sea-otter, with i, j^), six in number in each jaw* 



Tbe hind-limbs have the position usiia! in mamrattla, aud 
the tail is free to its root. The pinna or the ear is fully de- 
veloped. The middle, or outermost, digits of the pes are 
longest, the hallux being shorter than the othera. 

Almost invariably, the distal phalanges of both limbs are 




provided with claws ; and, in the most thoroughly camivoroiia 
forms, these clawa are very strong, curved, and pointed. The 
phalanx which supports the claw has a similar form, and a 
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plate of bone rises from its base as a short sheath. An elastic 
ligament connects the base of the ungual phalanx with the 
middle phalanx, so that, when \kL<Q flexor profundus digit arum 
is not in action, the ungual phalanx is pulled back upon the 
middle phalanx, and the claw which it bears is retracted into 
an integumentary sheath. 

The olfactory lobes are usually large and the cerebral hemi- 
spheres elongated. 

As the Dog {Canis familiaris) is an excellent and easily 
accessible example of a fissipede carnivore, it may be useful to 
mention some of the more important points in its anatomy. 

The vertebral column contains twenty dorso-lumbar ver- 
tebrae, of which thirteen are dorsal and seven lumbar, three 
sacral, and eighteen to twenty-two caudal vertrebrse. The 
atlas has broad and rounded alae, the anterior margins of 
which are deeply excavated near the roots. The posterior 
edge of the spinous process of the axis vertebra is almost per- 
pendicular and very thick. 

Nine pairs of ribs are usually connected by sterno-costal 
cartilages with the sternum, which is composed of eight lat- 
erally-compressed stemebrse. Only two of the three anchy- 
losed sacral vertebras articulate with the ilia. 

As in the Carnivora in general, the occipital foramen is 
placed at the posterior end of the skull, and looks almost 
directly backward. The sagittal and lambdoidal crests are 
greatly developed and meet in a prominent occipital spine ; 
the zygomata are very wide and arched outward; and the 
coronoid process of the mandible is very large. The size of 
these parts is in relation to the magnitude of the muscles of 
the neck and jaws. 

The ramus of the mandible is nearly straight, the proper 
angle of the jaw being obsolete. A supra-angular process 
projects outward from the ascending portioi\ of the ramus, 
and takes the place of the proper angle. The articular 
condyle is much elongated transversely, narrow and convex 
from before backward ; and the pre- and post-glenoidal pro- 
cesses of the squamosal are produced downward so as to 
convert the joint into a complete ginglymus and to restrict 
the motion of the jaw to the vertical plane. The supra-orbital 
processes of the frontals are small and pointed. The root of 
the alisphenoid is traversed by a longitudinal canal. The tym- 
panum is bounded below by a convex osseous wall, which is 
termed the bulla. It opens externally by the short external 



meatus, at the inner end of whicii is a circular elevation i__ 
the attachnient of the tympanic membrane, A sliort distance 
internal to thia frame for the membrane of tlie drum, a low 
crest rises from the floor of the bulla and imperfectly divides 
it into an outer and anterior portion whicli communicatee 
with the Eust;icliian tube, and an inner blind spheroidal cavity 
which occupies the greater part of the bulla. The part of the 
buHa which forme the floor of this cavity ia the result of the 
ossification of a process of the pCTiotic cartilage, while the 
other part is funiished by the tympanic bone, ^e low crest 
is produced by the conjunction of both. Posteriorly and in- 
ternally, the periotic region of the bulla presents a canal, 
through, which the internal carotid arteiy passes. The pos- 
terior opening of the carotid canal looks into the foramen 
lacerum posticum, and is not visible without dissection. 
There ia a large paroccipital process, with a prominent free 
extremity ; but, for the greater part of its length, it is closely 
applied to the back of the bulla. The condyloid foramen is 
quite distinct from the foramen laneruvn postsrius. A large 
foramen behind the glenoidal cavity transmits a vein fixim the 
interior of the skull. In the nasal cavity, the ethmoidal tubi- 
nals are very large ; the superior turbinals are prolonged into 
the great frontal ainua, and the inferior turbinals unite, in the 
middle line, with the septum. 

The clavidea of the Dog are always rudimentary, and axe 
generally represented only by a gristly intersection of the 
muscles which represent the sterno-mastoid and deltoid. 

The oleoranar fossa of the humerus ia perforated. The 
hallux is much shorter than the other digits. When the Dog 
stands, the metacarpal bones of these digits are nearly verti- 
cal ; the basal phalanges arc horizontal ; the middle and the 
distal phalanges are inclined in the form of a V with the apex 
(the articuialion between the two) downward. The claws 
are, consequently, raised from the ground, the foot resting 
partly on a thick integumentary pad, which lies beneath the 
basal phalanges; and, partly, on the under surfaces of the 
joints between the middle and the distal phalanges. The dia- 
tal phalanges are kept bent upon the middle ones by elastic 
ligaments, which pass from one to the other, and which an- 
tagonize the action of the long flexors. The Dog, therrfore, 
possesses the mechanism for the retraction of the claws, but 
its action is not sufficient to protect them from wear. F<^}^tB^ 
or sesamoid bones developed in the tendons of the gastracne- 
mius, lie behind the condyles of the femur. The fibula is thin 
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and olosely applied to, but rot anchylosed with, the tibia. 
The hallux is usuaHj rudimentary; only the metatarsal, and 
the baaal phalanx, being represented by two small ossicles. 
In some breeds of doga, however, the hallux is fully developed. 

In tliB myology o£ the Dog the insertion of the tendon o£ 
the external oblique muscle of the abdomen presents some In- 
teresting peculiarities. The outer and posterior fibres of this 
muscle end in a fascia which is partly continued over the 
thigh OS fascia lata, and partly forma an arch (Poupart's liga- 
ment) over the femoral vessels ; by its inner end it is inserted 
into the outer aide of a triangular fibro-cartilage, the broad 
base of which is attached to the anterior margin of the pubis, 
between its spine and the symphysis, while its apex lies in 
the abdominal parietes. The internal tendon of the external 
oblique unites with the tendon of the inlcmal oblique to form 
the inner pillar of the abdominal ring, and is inserted into the 
inner side of the triangular fibro-cartilage. The pectineus \& 
attached to the ventral iace of the cartilage ; the outer part 
of the tendon of the rectus into its dorsal fece ; but the chief 
part of that tendon is luaerted into the pubis behind it. This 
fibro-cartilttge appears to represent the marsupial bone, or 
cartilage, of the Monotremes and Marsupials. 

The trapezius and the sternomtialoid coalesce into a single 
muscle; and, in the absence of a complete clavicle, the outer 
fibres of the latter and those of the anterior part of the del- 
toid are continuous. In this way a muscle which has been 
called legator humeri propHus is formed. The omohyoid and 
the ai^alamua are absent. There is a trachdo^croinialis and 
a, dorao-epitroc/Uearis. The supinator longus is absent, but 
there is b. pronator quadratas. The extensor communis digi- 
torum mantis divides Into four tendons, in which sesamoid 
bones are developed over the articulations between the first 
and second phalanges. Tlie extensor primi intemodii pollicis 
is absent. The extensor seoundi internodii is one muscle with 
the eMensor indicia. The extensor minimi digitt sends ten- 
dons to the third, fourth, and fifth digits. All these deep ex- 
t«iisors have sesamoid bones over the metacarpo-phalangeal 
articulations. Tiie palmaris longus appears to be absent; 
but an the other flexors of the manus, even the palmaris lire- 
vis, are represented. The tendons of the ^exorpoUicts longus 
and Jkxor digitorum perforang are united. The divisions 
whici the common tendon sends to the five digits develop 
sesamoid bones, just before their insertions into the bases of 
the distal phalanges. The fifth digit has its abductor, ^exor 
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Arcri.',and opponent j the yyoQes., an abductor, adductor, flexor 
brevie, and, perhaps, aa oppone/in. The second, third, and 
fourth digits have each a pair of ^exores breves, which repre- 
sent the interoasei, and are inserted into the basea of the prox- 
imal phalanges, a relatively large Beeamoid being developed 
in each. Each sends off a fine tendon dorsad to the extensor 
sheath. The plantaria is large, and, as in the Pig, its tendon 
paasos into the representative of the.^KK»r brevis digitorunt 
pedis. The tendons of the flexor hallueis longus and Jtexor 
perforans unite into a common tendon, which subdivides into 
slips for the digits. 

The dental formula of the Dog is i. f-!-^ e. J^ J3. in. \~ 
tn. |-!-|^42. The two upper inner indsore, on each side, have 
distinctly trilobed crowns — the lateral cusps of the crown 
arising from outgrowths of the cinguhim at its base. The 
outer incisor is larger than the others, and its middle cusp is 
very large, while the outer is rudimentary. The large canine 
has a strong, curved, pointed crown, with a longitudinal ridge 
along its posterior face. The crowns of the anterior three 
premolars are triangular, with a smooth-cutting anterior edge ; 
the hinder edge is also sharp, but is divided by a notch into 
two lobes, of which the hinder is the smaller. These teeth 
are two-fanged. The fourth premolar is a large tooth. In 
forni, its crown has a general similarity to that of the fore- 
going; but, firstly, the posterior lobe is relatively much larger, 
and pointed, bo as to form an obvious second cusp ; and, sec- 
ondly, a strong process of the crown projects inward from its 
anterior end, and is supported by a distinct fang — so that this 
premolar is three-fanged. It is termed a eamassial, or secto- 
rial, tootli, as it bites like a scissors-blade against a corre- 
sponding tooth in the mandible. The preceding teeth have 
cutting crowns ; but those of the molars are broad and crush- 
ing. They exhibit an outer division, formed by two large 
subequal cusps, and an inner division, also presenting two 
cusps, the posterior of which is much smaller than the ante- 
rior. In addition, the cingulum sends up a strong process on 
the inner side of the crown. 

In the lower jaw, the crowns of the incisors, the outer of 
which is the largest, are all trilobed. The outer cusp is 
stronger than the inner in all, and particularly in the outer, 
inmsors. The canines resemble those of the upper jaw. Each 
premolar has two fangs and a sharp triangular crown, the pos- 
terior edge of which is trilobed, as in the upper premolars ; 
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but the posterior lobe is small in the fourth, which differs but 
little from the rest. The first molar, on the other hand, is a 
large tooth, with a blade-like crown, which bites against the 
inner side of the upper fourth premolar, and is called the 
carnassial or sectorial tooth of the lower jaw. The crown is 
elongated, and presents a large anterior external cusp, divided 
into two lobes by a deep notch. On the inner side of this is 
a small internal cusp. The two posterior cusps are very much 
lower than the anterior ones, and form a sort of heel to the 
blade-like anterior portion of the crown. An oblique ridge 
connects the outer and larger of the two posterior cusps with 
the small inner and anterior cusp. The second molar has a 
broad quadricuspidate crown, the inner posterior cusp being 
almost obsolete. The crown of the la^t molar is small, simple, 
and obtusely conical. 

It thus appears that the sectorial^ or carnassial^ teeth in 
the two jaws differ in their nature, the upper being the last 
premolar, and the lower the anterior molar. The milk denti- 
tion of the Dog is d.i. ^J d.c. J^ d.m. ~, the " first premolar" 

of the adult dentition having no deciduous predecessor; so 
that, in this, as in so many other cases, it is doubtful whether 
it ought to be counted in the milk, or in the adult, dentition. 
The middle deciduous molar in both jaws resembles the hinder- 
most premolar of the adult dentition, and the hindermost, the 
first molar of the adult. The so-called " first premolar " of the 
adult, and the anterior molars, appear before any of the decid- 
uous molars are shed. 

The caecum of the Dog is long, and folded upon itself, in 
which respects it is unlike that of other Carnivores. The arch 
of the aorta gives off an anonyma and a left subclavian. 

In the brain, the olivary bodies are inconspicuous, the 
corpora trapezoidea large, and the corpora mammillaria dis- 
tinctly double. The olfactory lobes are very large, and ex- 
pand posteriorly on the sides of the brain into a broad mass 
continuous with the gyrus uncinatus, or hippocampal lobule. 
The cerebral hemispheres extend for a considerable distance 
over the cerebellum, in the upper view, and overlap it later- 
ally. The Sylvian fissure does not extend more than half-way 
to the median fissure. The surface which answers to the 
insula is quite smooth. The anterior ends of the calloso-mar- 
ginal sulci pass on the upper surfaces of the hemispheres, alid 
give rise to the " crucial " sulcus. There are three principal 
gyri upon the outer surfaces of the hemispheres ; one which 
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iimnediiituly bounds the Sylrian fissure, one which runs along 
the upper margin of the hemisphere, and or.e between tlmse 
two. The corpus callosum is long, and the anterior comrois- 
sure well developed. 

Tliere ia a musaulus choanotdta in addition to the usual 
ocular muscles, and the rudimentary nictitating membrane ia 
said to possess a muscle. 

The tensor timpani arises from a deep pit above the prom- 
ontory, and its tendon passes directly outward to the tnat' 
leus. 

The male ia devoid of Cowper'a glands. The penis has a 
bone, and the glands becomes swollen during copulation, so as 
to prevent the withdrawal of the penis from the vagina of the 
female. The ovary of the female is enclosed in a sao of the 
peritoaa^um, and the uterna has long coniua. The umbilical 
sac is drawn out to a point at each end. 

The Dogs (including the Wolves, Jackals, and Foxes, under 
this head) form the most central group of the Camivora, which 
may be termed the Cynoidea* From these the Bears, 
Weasels, and Procyoiiidm depart, on the one hand, and the 
Cats, Civets, and Hytenas on the other. The former group 
{Aretoidea) have the cavity of the bulla tympani imdivided 
by a septum. The paroccipital process is not applied to the 
posterior wall of the buUa. The mastoid process ia widely 
aeparated from the paroccipital. The condyloid foramen is 
not merged in a common opening with the foramen laeentm 
postlcam. The intestinal canal ia devoid of a ciecum. The 
large penis has a bone which ia not grooved ; there are no 
Cowper'a glands, and the prostate ia small. 

In the latter group {^Ailuroided) the bulla tympani is lai^ 
and rornided, and the septum, which is rudimentary in the 
Oynoidea, ia so much enlarged as to leave only a narrow 
aperture of oommunication between the two chambers. The 
paroccipital is closely applied to the posterior wall of the hdla. 
The mastoid [jrocess is often obsolete. The condyloid fommen 
opens into 'a fossa common to it and the foramen laceruin 
po&llcam. All have a short caecum. The penis is small, and 
its bone small, irregular, or absent. They have Cowper'a 
glands and a well-developed prostate. 

The Oynoidea are all digitiifrade, and resemble the Dog 
in their dentition. The Arctoiaea are plantigrade, while the 
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Ailuroidea are for the most part digitigrade, but may be plan- 
tigrade. In dentition, each of these groups presents forms 
such as the Bears on the one hand, and the Cats on the other, 
which may be regarded as extreme modifications, in opposite 
directions, of the type exhibited by the Dog. 

In the Bears, the dental formula is the same as in the 
Dogs, but the crowns of the teeth are all more obtuse. The 
sectorial teeth lose their marked characters, and the molars 
have flat and tuberculated crowns. The anterior premolars 
fall out as age advances. It is a remarkable circumstance that 
the teeth of frugivorous and carnivorous Bears exhibit no such 
difi*erences as would lead to a suspicion of their complete 
difierence of habit, if we were acquainted with these animals 
only in the condition of fossils. 

The Cats have the dental formula i. gTg c. juj p.m. —^ 
m, ~ = 30. The canines are very long and sharp. The pre- 
molars are like the Dogs', except that they are sharper, and 
that the hindermost (the sectorial tooth) has hardly any in- 
ternal process. The single upper molar is a small tooth with 
a flat, transversely-elongated crown, and it lies within, as well 
as behind, the great sectorial premolar. In the lower jaw, the 
sectorial, or first, molar is the last tooth in the series. The 
crown is a deeply-bifurcated blade representing the antero- 
external cusp of the corresponding tooth in the Dog. The 
" heel " is obsolete. 

While the Bears are among the most completely planti- 
grade of the Camivora, the Cats are most entirely digitigrade, 
and the apparatus for the retraction of the ungual phalanges 
is so well developed that the claws are completely retracted 
within sheaths of the integument, when the animal does not 
desire to use them. To this end the elastic Kgaments are very 
strong, and the median phalanx is excavated, in order to allow 
of the lodgment of the retracted phalanx on one side of it. 

h. The Pinnipediay or Seals and Walruses, are those Car- 
nivora which come nearest the Cetacea, The tail is united, 
by a fold of skin which extends beyond its middle, with the 
integument covering the hind-legs. These are, in most 
species, permanently stretched out in a line with the axis of 
the trunk. The pinna of the ear is small or absent. The toes 
are completely united by strong webs, and the straight nails 
are sometimes reduced in number, or even altogether abortive. 
The inner and the outer digits of the pes are very large. The 
incisors vary in number and lose their cutting form. The pre- 
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molar and molar teeth are similar in character, and never 
have more thai^ two fangs. There is no lachrymal bone or 
canal. 

The brain-case of the cranium is generally much more 
rounded than that of other (Jarmvora / and, in some genera, 
the supra-orbital processes of the frontals are very largely 
developed. In both of these characters, and in the great 
breadth and complication of the convolutions of their cerebral 
hemispheres, as well as in their relatively small olfactory 
nerves and anterior commissure, the JPinnipedia approach the 
Cetacea, 

There are three groups of JPinnipedia : the Otaridce^ the 
IVichechidce^ and the Phocidm. 

1. The Otaridce^ or Eared Seals, are so termed because the 
ear possesses a distinct though almost rudimentary pinna. 
These Seals have long necks, and can stand or walk upon all 
fours, the hind-limbs being capable of supporting the body in 
the ordinary way. 

In many respects, these animals are closely allied with the 
Bears ; and by no part of their organization is this more clearly 
shown than by the skull, which in its general form, its large 
supra-orbital processes, the small and rugged bulla tympani^ 
the perforation of the alisphenoid by a canal, and the presence 
of a crest on the inner surface of the parietals, is extremely 
ursine. 

2. The Trichechidce^ or Walruses, are devoid of external 
ears, but resemble the Otaridoe in their mode of standing and 
walking. The skull resembles that of the Bear in the same 
respects, but the muzzle is distorted by the enormous develop- 
ment of the superior canines. The Walruses resemble the 
Bears in another point, namely, in the presence of a supple- 
mentary bronchus ; the right bronchus, before it reaches the 
lung, dividing into two trunks, a large and a small. The thy- 
roid cartilage is deeply excavated, in front, by a triangular 
fissure ; and the epiglottis is extremely small. 

In the brain, the remarkably large and richly convoluted 
hemispheres cover the cerebellum, and present a rudimentary 
posterior comu. The anterior commissure is very small, as 
are the olfactory nerves. 

The dentition of the Walrus is extremely peculiar. In the 
adult, there is one simple conical tooth in the outer part of the 
premaxilla, followed by a huge tusk-Uke canine, and three, 
short, simple-fanged teeth. Sometimes, two other teeth, 
which soon fall out, lie behind these, on each side of the upper 



jaw. In the mBndible there are no incisors, but a single short 
canine is followed by three, similar, simple teeth, and by one 
other, which is caducous. 

The dental formula is therefore /. 575 c. 'f~p.ni.m, jt^ 
+ ^1 = 24. 

3. T!ie JPhocidcE, or ordinary Seals.— The pinna is alto- 
gether absent. The hind-limba are pennaneutly stretched 
out, parallel with the tail ; and, consequently, they are unable 
to support the body, or assist in locomotion on land. 

The space between the orbits is extremely narrow, and 
supra-orbital processes are absent. The bulla tympani is very 
large and thick-walled ; and the middle are much shorter than 
the outer digits Of the pes. 

The common Seal (PAoco vitidina) is a native and acces- 
sible member of this group. It lias a rounded head and a 
neck which is well marked, though shorter in proportion than 
that of the Eared-seals. The nasal apertures are slit-like and 
can be closed at will, the eyes large and brilliant, and the 
auditory apertures small and devoid of a pinna. The limbs 
are large, and their distal longer than their proximal divis- 
ions. The fore-limb is buried beyond the ellww in the com- 
mon integument, but the flexible wrist allows the weight of 
the body to bo supported by the palmar surface of the manna. 
The hind-limbs, on the contrary, are permanently extended 
and turned backward parallel with the tail, which lies between 
them, and with which they form a sort of terminal fin. When 
the Seal swims, in fact, the fore-limbs are applied against the 
sides of the thorax, and, the hinder moiety of the body being 
very flexible, the conjoined hind-limbs and tail are put to the 
same use as the caudal fin of a Cetacean. The Seal has twenty 
dorso-lumbar vertebrte, of which five are lumbar. There are 
four sacral vertebra, but only one of these unites with the ilia. 
Eleven vertebrffi enter into the formation of the short tail. 
There are ten true ribs and nine sternebraB, the manubrium 
being prolonged forward into a long cartilaginous proceas. 

The brain-case is smooth, rounded, and spacious, but the 
cranium narrows rapidly in the interorbital region. Its floor 
is remarkably flattened fiom above downward and very thin, 
the broad basi-occipital sometimes presenting a perforation in 
the dry skull. The falx is partially, and the tentorium is wholly, 
ossified. The occipital segment is very large, and the supra- 
occipital advances between the parietals, but does not separate 
them completely. The alisphenoids are small and almost hori- 
10 
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zontui, and tbc syncliondrosis between Uie basispheaoid and 
presphenoid persists. In aU these respects tbe Seal's skull is 
strikingly cetacean. In fact, if tbe supra-orbital processes 
were sawn off, a Porpoise's braiu-case would closely resemble 
a Seal's. But the nasal bones and the parielals are large, and 
the ethmoidal region is very peculiar. The lamina perpen- 
dicularU is largely ossified, and the vomer soon becomes ossi- 
fied into one moss with it. The two ethmoidal turblnals (or 
tbe superior and middle) are small and flattened, and the lat- 
ter anchj!c«ea with the vomer on each side. The inferior, or 
maxillary, turbiual is extremely large and complicated, and it 
blocks the nasal passage in front of the others like a sieve, or 
strainer. There is no lachrymal bone, but the jugal is large. 
Tbe squamosal is anchyloaed with the periotio and tympanic, 
The latter is massive and shell-shaped, somewhat as in the 
Celacea, bnt it has rather different relations to the auditory 
meatus. The periotic ia very large, and its tumid para tnaa- 
toidea appears largely on the exterior of the skulL The fossa 
under the superior vertical semicircular canal is prolonged into 
this tumid part of tbe periotic 

The alveolar port:ions of the premasillre are very small, but 
these bones extend far up the sides of tbe anterior narea. 
Tbe maxilljB do not extend over the frontals. The mandible 
has a well-developed coronoid process. 

The poUex is the longest and strongest digit, (he others 
gradually decreasing in length. The fifth metacarpal articu- 
lates with tbe cuneiform bone, as well as with tbe unciform, 

Tlie ilium is shori^, and the long pubis and ischium are 
greatly inclined backward, bo that the long diameter of the os 
»nno»iina(M»i makes only an acute angle, with the spine. The 
femur ia much ehorter than the humerus. The tibia and fibula 
are anchyloaed, and more than twice as long as the femur. 
The pes b longer than the tibia. The astragalus has a pecul- 
iar, roof-flhaped, tibial surface, and sends a process backward 
which contributes ttf the formation of tbe very short heel. 
The hallux is the strongest of the digits ; whUe this and the 
fifth digit are the longest of those of the pea. 

The cutaneous muscle ia largely developed and inserted 
into the humerus. The pedoralis major is very large, and 
arises from each side of the prolonged manubrium, and even 
in front of it, bcneoth the neck ; the fibres of the muscles of 
opposite sides are continuous. The palmaris lonffits is a strong 
muscle, but the proper digital muscles are weak or absent, as 
in tbe oase of the aoduetor, adductor, f^of brevU, and oppo- 
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nens of the fifth digit, A special long abductor of this digit, 
however, passes from, the olecranon to the distal phalanx. The 
iliaeus is wanting, and there is no psoas ^najor / but inuaclea 
which rgjresent iimpsoaa miMOr and the siibvertebraliausclea 
of the Cetacea are very large and play an important part in 
effecting the locomotion of the Seal. The pectmeus is very 
small, and the other adductors are inserted, not into the femur, 
but iiito the tibia. The fflntceus maximns is inserted into the 
whole length of the femur. The semi-m.embrano8iis and eemi- 
tendinosua are replaced by a caudo-lib talis, which arises from 
the anterior caudal vertebne and is inserted into the tibia, 
some of its tendinous fibres extending to the plantar aspect 
of the hallm. The popUtteue and gaatrocnemius are strong, 
but there ia no aolmua. The tendon of the plantaria passes 
over the calcaneum and ends on the plantar fascia of the per- 
forated tendon of the fourth digit. The other perforated ten- 
dons aeem to arise from the fascia attached to the calcaneum. 

The dental formula is i. ~ c. \^, m.p.m. f^J = 34. 
The grinding teeth have triangular crowns with notched 
edges, and at most two fangs. 

The milk-teeth are ahed during fecial life, and at this 
period there are three molars above and below on each aide, 
which appear to be replaced by the second, third, and fourth 
of the -adult set. K such be the case, only the hindermost of 
these last \\\\\ be a true molar. 

The tongue is bifid at the extremity. The cesophagua, 
very wide and dilatable, passes without any very well-marked 
line of demarcation into the stomach, which is a great pyri- 
fonn sac with its pyloric end bent upon itself. The intesdne 
is about twelve timea as long aa the body. The colon is 
short, and is provided with a caicum. The liver is divided 
into a great number of lobides, which are, aa it were, set upon 
the inferior cava. The latter vessel, juat below the diaphragm, 
presents a great dilatation, into which the venm hepaticm of 
the several lobules open. After traversing the diaphragm, 
the vena cava is surrounded, for about an inch, by a layer of 
red circular muscular fibres. The aorta and the pulmonary 
artery are both dilated at their commenceraenta. 

TTie peni3 of the male is contained within a prepuce, sup- 
ported by a loop of the cutaneous muscle. There is a large 
OS penis, which presents a groove for the urethra inferiorly. 
The prostate is small, and there are no vesiculie nor Cowper'e 
glands. The testes lie just outside the inguinal canal. The 



aaus aod the vulva of the female arc surrounded by a conunoa 
fold of integument. The clitoris has no bone. The bodv of 
the uterus is divided by a longitudinal septum. 

n. The Proboacidea. — ^These are massive aoimaU, walking 
upOD the extremities of the &ve toes, with which eaiji foot is 
provided, and upon a great tegumentaiy cusbioD which unites 
these, and forms a flat sole behind them. 
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H Tiie nose la prolonjjed into a flexible proboscis, which is at 

I once a strong, and a deliaate, organ of prehension. The hairy 

I covering is scanty in the recent species ; but there were abun- 
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dant long' hair, and an undercoat of wool, in .it least one 
extinct Proboscidean, the Mammoth [Elephaa primigenius), 
which ranged over Northern Europe and Asia during the gla- 
cial epoch. The pinna of the ear is large and flat. ITie testes 
of the male remain in the abdomen, and the mammfe of the 
female are placed between the fore-Iimba. 

The dorao-lumbar vertebra) amount to as many aa twenty- 
three, and not more than three of these are lumbar, so that the 
dorsid. region is, proportionally, exceedingly long. There are 
four sacral vertebne, followedby a comparatively short tail. The 
centra of the vertebrae are iar more flattened, from before 
backward, than those of any other terrestrial mammal, and 
this is particularly the case in the cervical region, whence it 
follows that the neck is extremely short. 

The skull is enormous, even in proportion to the body, its 
size arising, in great measure, from the development of air cav- 
ities in the diploe. The interspace between the inner and the 
outer tables of the skull is often, in an old elephant, consider- 
ably greater than the diameter of the cerebral cavity- it self. 
The cranial cavity is elongated and subcylindrical. The Bupra- 
occipital rises tar upon the roof of the skull, so that the pari- 
etala are much narrower at the sagittal suture than elsewhere. 
The premaxillse are very large, and the nasal hones short, the 
nasal passages being nearly vertical. The jugal bone forms 
only the middle part of the jugal arcade. The rami of the 
mandible have a high perpendicular portion, and they are 
largely anchylosed at the symphysis, which is produced into a 
Bort of spout. 

The acromion of the scapula has a recurved process, such 
aa is frequently found in the Rodents, to which order the Pro- 
boecidea present many curious approximations. There are 
no clavicles. In the antebrachium, the radius is permanently 
fixed (though not anchylosed) in the prone position, crossing 
the ulna obliquely. The carpal and metacarpal bisnes, and 
the phalanges, are remarkable for their short and thick form, 
and the manus is larger than the pes. 

The ilia are immensely expanded transversely. The femur, 
which is not connected by any round ligament to the acetabu- 
lum, is relatively long and slender; and, when the animal is 
at rest, is directed perpendicularly to the asis of the trunk, 
not bent up, so as to form an acute angle with that asis, as it 
is in ordinary quadrupeds. The ham consequently occupies 
the middle of the length of the hind-leg ; the flexion of which, 
at this point, when the animal walks, gives an elephant a gait 
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nfaich 13 strikingly different from tiiat of other quadrupeds. 
The tibia is relutively short. The fibula is distinut and com- 
plete, and the bonea of the pes have the same broad and short 
fonn as those of the manug. The hallux has otdy a single 
phalanx in some species. 

The Proboacidea have only two kinds of teeth, incisors and 
molars, canines being entirely absent. The incisors are com- 
posed of dentine and cement, with or without a longitudinal 
bolt of enamel, and, in the recent Elephants, are developed 
only in the upper jaw. As their growth continues for a long 
period, or throughout life, they usually take the form of long 
tusks, which project on each side of the upper jaw. Tlie 
molar teeth are composed of dentine, enamel, and cement, and 
their crowns, when unworn, are always ridged, the ridges very 
often being made up of distinct tubercles. The intervals be- 
tween the ridges are sometimes, as in the Asiatic Elephant, 
exceedingly deep, narrow, and completely filled up with 
cement; or, as in the African Elephant, they may be shallow 
and open, the cement forming only a thin coat. In the recent 
Elephants, only the two incisors are preceded by milk-teeth. 
The molars are, altogether, six on each side, above and below ; 
they come into place and use successively, the hinder ones 
moving forward, in proportion as the anterior ones are worn 
down bv the attrition of those which are opposed to them. 

The stomach is simple and elongated, and there is a very 
wide CEBcum, The trilobcd liver has no gall-bladder. The 
heart has two anterior cavfe. 

The cerebellum is left uncovered by the cerebral hemi- 
spheres ; which, in the existing Elephants, are large, and bave 
greatly-convoluted surfaces. 

The male reproductive organs exhibit two very large ve- 
siculae serainales, and four prostates. The uterus of the female 
has two comua. 

Some, if not all, species of the extinct genua Mastodon 
were provided with a pair of short tusks in the mandible, in 
addition to the large ones in the premaxilla?. And in some of 
these animals, as in certain other extinct Elephants, the an- 
terior grinding teeth had vertical successors. The Miocene 
genus, Dinotherium, possessed two large, down ward! y-direcc- 
ed tusks, one on each side of the symphysis of the mandible, 
while there were none in the upper jaw. Tiie second and the 
third anterior grinding teeth had vertical successors. 

The Proboscidea are, at present, restricted to Asia and 
Airlca, where they are represented by two very distinct forms, 
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to which the names ollioxodon {E. Afncamis) and MeelephcM 
{JS. Tndicus) proposed by the late Dr. Falconer may be very 
properly applied. The oldest rocks in which their remains 
occur are of Miocene age. Fossil remains of elephants occur 
not only in the Old World, but also in both North and South 
America. 

III. The Hyracoidea, — The genus Hyrax, which is the 
sole member of this group, was referred by Pallas to the Ro- 
dents ; and by Cuvier, who demonstrated that it could not be a 
Rodent, it was placed among the U-ngulata, in the immediate 
neighborhood oillhinoceroa, without any better evidence than 
that afforded by the characters of the molar teeth, Pro£ 
ISrandt, of St. Petersburg, in an elaborate memoir just pub- 
lished, arrives at the conclusion that it is a " gliriform Ungu- 
late," intermediate, in a certain sense, between the Rodents 
and the Ungulata.j but, still, more Ungulate than Rodent. It 
appears to me to be neither Ungulate nor Rodent, but the 
typo of a distinct order, in many respects interm&iiate be- 
tween the XTngulata, on the one hand, and Rodentia and Zn- 
seatlvora, on the other. 

The small, Rabbit-Uke, animals comprised in the genus 
Myrax are plantigrade, and provided with four visible toes in 
front and three behind. The nails are not hoof-like, but 
nearly flat, except the innermost of the hiud-foot, which is 
peculiarly curved. The body is covered with fur, and the 
muffle, or snout, is split, as in the Rodents. Tliere is a pen- 
dulous penis, but no scrotum ; and there are four inguinal and 
two a.tiUary teats. 

There are from twenty-nine to thirty-one dorao-lumbar 
vertebrae, which is the greatest number known in any terres- 
trial mammal. Twenty-one or twenty-two of these are dorsal. 
No mammal, except Oholmpui, the two-toed Sloth, possesses 
so large a number of dorsal vertebne as this. The transverse 
processes of the last lumbar vertebra articulate with the 
sacrum, as is the case in many Ungulate Mammals. In the 
sltnll, the post-orbital processes, which are chiefly furnished by 
the parietal and the jugal, nearly meet. Part of the articular 
facet for the mandible is formed by the jugal, which extends 
forw.trd until it comes into contact with the lachrymal bone. 
Tlie base of the external pterygoid process is perforated by a 
canal, as in Perinsodactyla and Iiemuridw. There are large 
pre- and post-tympanio processes, and the post-tympanic is 
much shorter than the par-ocoipttal process. The premaxiUae 
are large, and unite extensively with the nasal bones ; the 
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perpendicular rnnius of the mandible is very wide, and some- 
what lik(f that of the Tapir in shape. The posterior margin 
of the bony palat<! is opposite the anterior edge of the last 
molar tooth. 

The scapula is devoid of au acromion process, a^ in the 
Perissodacti/la. There are no clavicles, but the coracoid pro- 
cess is well developed. The ulna is complete, and a rudiment 
of the pollex is preaeut. In the carpus, a line prolonging the 
axis of the third metacarpal bisects the oa magnum and the 
lunare, which is not the case in any Ungulate Mammal. 

In the hind-limb, the femur possesses a small tbird tro- i 
cliauter, which is not nearly so conspicuous as in some Ro- 
dents. The tibia and fibula aie complete. The extremity of 
the inner inalleohis articulates with a shelf-like process of the 
astragalus, the distal face of which bone has no facet for the 
cuboid. The dibits i. and v. are not represented even by rudi- 
ments. The terminal phalanx of ii. is longitudinally cleft. 

The dentition of the adult ia i, jr, c. —^ p.m. *-!-, and 



m. p-,. The outer upper incisors are very small, and soon 
fell out; the inner, which are very large, curved, and have a 
thick coat of enamel on their anterior faces, continue to grow 
throughout life, as in Rodents, The lower incisors have 
crowns denticulated at the edges, like those of Galeopithecia 
and some Bats. They bite upon a callous pad which lies be- 
hind the upper incisors. The patterns of the upper and lower 
molar teeth are very similar to those of the corresponding 
teeth ia Rhinoceroa. As in the Horse, part of the Eustachian 
tube is dilated into a tbin-walled sac extending on the inner 
side of the bulla iympani from the pterygoid processes to the 
exit of the ninth nerve, 

A slight constriction marks off the cardiac from the pyloric 
division of the stomach. The cardiac portion is lined by a 
dense epithelium. The intestine is provided with three cnca 
— one in the ordinary position, and two placed much lower 
down on the colon, opposite one another, and terminating by- 
pointed ends. There is no gall-bladder. The ureters open, 
not near the neck of the bladder as in Mammals generally, but 
near the fundus, as in some few Eodents. 

The male has veaiouiw seminaies, prostatic and Cowperian 
glands. The uterus is twO'horned, and the vulva and anus are 
surrounded by a common fold of integument. 

In the fostus the yelk-sac and the vitello-intestinal duct 
9arly disappear. The amnion is not vascular. The allantoiE 
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spreads over the interior of the chorion, and gives rise to the 
broad zone-like placenta, 'which is composed of both matenial 
and fcetal parts. The matemnl vessels pass straight through 
the thickneBS of the placenta toward its fostal surface, on 
which they anastomose, forming meshes, through which the 
vessels of the fcetus pass toward the uterine surface of the 
placenta. 

The species of the genus Syrax are found only in Syria 
and Africa. No fossil Syracoidea are known. 

The DiscoLoaA. — The Mammalia with discoidal placentte 
are the .Rodentia, the Cheiroptera, the Imectinora, and the 
J^matea. 

1. The Rodentia. — This large group of Mammalia is most 
definitely cbaraoterized by its dentition. There are no caniaes, 
and the mandible never contains more than two incisors, which 
are placed one on each side of the symphysis, and continue to 
grow throughout life. They are coated with enamel much 
more thickly upon their front surfaces than elsewhere ; so 
that by attrition they acquire and retain a chisel-shaped edge, 
the enamel in front wearing away less rapidly than the rest 
of the tooth. 

With the exception of one group of Rodents, there are only 
two teeth in the preraaxillBe ; and these have tie same char- 
acters as the incisors of the mandible. The Lagomorpha, or 
Hares and Rabbits, however, have a second pair of incisors 
of small size, behind the first, in the upper jaw. The molars 
are from two to six in number, in each half of the upper jaw, 
and two to five, in the lower jaw. They consist of enamel, 
dentine, and cement, aud their crowns may be tuberoulate or 
laminate in pattern. Sometimes they form roots, but, in other 
cases, they grow throughout life. Where there are more than 
three griuding-teeth, the one which precedes the three hinder- 
most has displaced a milk-tooth ; but, where the griuding- 
teeth are fewer than three, or only three, none of tbem dis- 
place a milk-tooth. Even when milk-teeth e^st they may 
be shed before birth, as in the Guinea-pig. 

The premaxillary bones are always large, and the orbitB 
are never shut off by bone from the temporal fossa. Very 
generally, the condyle of the mandible is elongated from be- 
fore backward. 

With the exception of one group, the Dormice {Myoxinix), 
nil Rodents have a large ctecum. 

The cerebral hemispheres leave the cerebellum largely 
uncovered, when the brain is viewed from above. They are 
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either smooth externally, or very moderately convoluted. 
Tlie cotpua callosum is well developed. 

With the exceptions noted, the foregoing characters are 
universal among the Hodentia. There arc other peculiaritiea 
which arc generally present, aud, when tbey exist, are very 
characteristic, though they are not universal. 

Thus the dorso-lumbar vertebrae are usually nineteen in 
number. There is a large interparietal ossification. The 
jugal bone is comparatively short, and occupies only the mid- 
dle of the zygomatic arch. 

The clavicles are very generally present ; though wholly 
absent iu some genera, as, for example, the Guinea-pig-, 
{ Cavia), The acromion commonly sends a process backward 
over the infra-spinous fossa. There is a ninth bone in the oar- 
pus intercalated between the proximal and the distal series. 
The digits are five, ungulate, and provided with Email clawa. 

There is a bone in the penis. The testes do not leave the 
abdomen, but come down into the groin in the breeding-set 
son. Vesieulaa seminales and prostatic glands are present. 
In the female the uterus is, in many genera, completely di- 
vided into two comua, each of which opens separately into 
the vagina; but, in t!ie rest, the cornua unite into a corpus 
uteri. 

Some genera depart widely irom the rest in particular 
points ; for example, in the Porcupines, the hairs on the dor- 
sal region of the body are very much enlarged, acquire a pe- 
culiar structure, and formed the so-called " quills." Some of 
the Porcupines have prehensile tails. 

In Gavia and Hydroch(xrua the toes are reduced to three, 
and the uaUa have almost put on the character of hoofs. 

The Squirrels have the short pollex almost opposable. 

T!ie femur in some Bodcnta has a well-developed third 
trochanter ; and in Dlpiis, the Jerboa, the long metatarsals 
become anchylosed together into a cannon-bone. 

In the Porcupines, the suborbital foramen is enormous, 
and an anterior fasciculus of the masseter muscle arises froni 
the maxilla, and traverses the foramen to its insertion. 

The Hamster ( CHcetua) has great cheek-pouches, provided 
with special retractor muscles connected with the spines of 
two lumbar vertebrre. 

In some genera, the stomach, which is usually simple, tenda 
to become complex. Thus the cardiac division of the stomacli 
of the Beaver is provided with a special glandular mass. The 
cardiac end of the oesophagus of the Dormouse is glandular 
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and dilated like the proiientivulva of a bird. And, in Aroiaola, 
the stomach becomes deeply constricted, and a groove leads 
from the cesophagus toward the pyloric end, reminding one 
of certaia Arthdactyla. 

In some few genera, the ureters open into the fundus of 
the bladder, or near it. 

Although the genera and species of the Modentia are 
more numerous tbaa those of any other mammalian order ; 
and although they are adapted to very different modes of life — 
some, like the " Flying Squirrels," floating through the air by 
means of a parachute-like expansion of the integument be- 
tween the fore- and hind-limbs; others being arboreal, like the 
ordinary Squirrels ; or among the swiftest of runners, as the 
Hares ; or strong burrowers, as the mole-like Bathyergvs y 
or aquatic, like the Water-vole — their structural differences 
are comparatively insignificant, and the subdivision of the 
order into large groups is proportionately difficult. 

Brandt has divided the Rodents accordingto their cranial 
characters into Sciuromorpha, Myomorpka, Mj/striuomorpha, 
and Lagamarpha; or, Squirrels, Bats, Porcupines, and Conies, 
if we use these English names iu a broad and tribal sense. 

The student will find the Rabbit, one of the JUtffomorpTia, 
to be a conveniently-sized and easily-obtained subject for study. 
The following are the most important points to be noted in 
its structure : The hairy covering of the body extends over 
tlie palmar and plantar regions of the feet, and into the interior 
of the mouth, so tbat there is a band of hair on the inside of 
each cheek. There are five digits on the fore-foot, or manus; 
but the pollex is smaller than the others. The pes has only 
four digits, and tho hind-limb is longer than the fore-limb. 
The upper lip is large, flexible, and cleft in the middle line; 
the large eyes are provided with a third evelid, and the pinnfe 
of the ears are very long and mobile. Tne tail is short and 
recurved. The male has a recurved penis, and on each side 
of it a scrotal sac. The female has five pair of abdominal teats. 
In both sexes perineal glands are present, consisting of a 
saccular involution of the integument with rugose walls, into 
which the duct of a. special gland , lodged at the side of the 
penis, or of the clitoris, opens. 

There are nineteen dorso-lumbar vertebra;, of which twelve 
are dorsal. Of the four sacral vertebne only the first unites 
with the ilia. The dorsal vertebne have well-developed spinous 
and transverse processes. At about the eighth, a mammillary 
process, or /nfifOjOOpAysw, becomes obvious; and in the succeed- 
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ing Tcrtebrffi thia increases in lengtb aud atrengih, till in the 
lumbar region it becomes aa long as the spinous process. In 
the last lumbar, it is short, and in the sacrum it is obsolete, 
but it is traceable through the series of the anterior caudal 
vertebras. Accessory processes, or anapophyses, are observar 
ble in the last dorsal aud four or five anterior lumbar vertebrie. 
The transverse processes of the lumbar vertebrae are exceed- 
ingly long, and that of the first lumbar is bifurcated at its ex- 
tremity. These transveree processes give attachment above, 
to the sacro-iutnbalis, and below, to the psoas major, both 
which muscles are very large; while the heads of the longis- 
simtta dorsi are attached to the long metapophyses. The great 
mass of these extensor and flexor muscles of the spine, and 
the leverage afforded by the mode of their attacbment to the 
long processes of the vertebne, would seem to be related to 
the leaping and scratching movements of the Babbit. Strong 
median processes are developed from the ventral faces of the 
eentraof the three anterior lumbar vertebufi; these give attach- 
ment to the crura of the diaphragm. 

The tubercles of the second to the eighth ribs inclusively 
are prolonged into spiniform processes, which give attachment 
to the tendons of the longissimuB dorsi. There are five ster- 
nebne and a long xiphoid process. The manubrium is long, 
narrow, deep, aud keeled inferiorly. 

In the skull, the great supra-orbital processes of the fixiotal 
are to be noted, Tbe presphenoid is high and greatly com- 
pressed from side to aide, so as to form a thin septum between 
the orbits, and the optic foramina run into one, as in some 
Seals. The tympanic and the periotic are anchjlosed together, 
but remain distinct from the adjacent bones, and are merely 
held in position by abutting against the basi-spheooid on the 
inner side and by the post-tympanic hook of the squamosal on 
the outside. The tympanic is prolonged upward and outward 
into a tubular meatus. The glenoid cavity is elongated from 
before backward. The suture between the jugal and the 
maxillary becomes obhterated, and there is no orbital process 
given off from the zygoma. A considerable extent of the 
outer wall of the maiifla remains incompletely ossified. The 
premaxilla is extremelv large and trifurcated. 

The ascending portion of tbe ramus of the mandible is long, 
and the coronoid process well developed. Tlie long axis of 
the condyle is antero-posterior, and the angular process has a 
slight inward projection. In the palate, the prepalatine, or 
incisive foramina are enormous ; and partly in consequence of 
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this, partly by the posterior escaTation of the palatal plate of 
the palatine, the roof of the palate ia reduced to little i 
than a transverae bar of bone. 

The scapula is long and Darrow, and the backward procesa 
of the acromion, to wnioh reference has already been made, 
gives attachment to a slip of the trapeziua, A bony clavicle 
is present, but it is incomplete at both ends. There is a supra- 
condyloid foramen in the humerus. The radius and idna are 
complete, but are fixed in the attitude of pronation. 

The femur has a small third trochanter. The tibia and 
fibula are anchylosed. The internal cuneiform bone is want- 
ing', and the plantar surfaoe of the naviculare gives off a large 
process. The inner side of the base of the second metatarsal 
sends a process along the inner face of the meso-cuneiform to 
articulate with the naviculare. This may represent a rudiment 
of the hallux with the entoKiuneiform. 

In the myology of the Rabbit the vast size of the flexors 
and extensors of the back has already been noted. The mus- 
cles moving the fore- and especially the hind-limbs, and the 
maasetsr, are not less remarkable for their dimensions. In the 
fore-limb, the supinatof longus is absent. The extensor indicia 
and secundi internodii pollicia form one muscle. The extensor 
minimi digiti goes to the fourth and fifth digits. Thejlexor 
perforana and the flexor polUcis longus unite in a common 
tendon which divides into five slips, one for each digit. There 
are three lumbricates from the radial sides of the tendons for 
the third, fourth, and fifth digits. The flexor sublimia, or per- 
foratus, for digits ii.. Hi., and iv., arises from the inner con- 
dyle as usual; but that for the fifth digit springs from the 
pisiform bone — thus simulating the ordinary arrangement of 
the perforated flexor in the pes. There is no pronator quad- 
ratus ; but the paimaris longus ia distinct, and its slender ten- 
don expands into the palmar aponeurosis. Each digit, except 
the pollex, has a pair oi flexures breves, or interoasei, which lie 
on the palmar faces of the metacarpal bones. 

In the hind-limb, the soleus has only a fibular origin. The 
plantaris is very large and ensheathed in the gastrocnemius; 
it ends in a tendon nearly as large as the iendo -AchiUiSy 
which passes over the end of the oalcaneum, being connected 
with this and the tendo A-ohiUia by a strong fascia laterally, 
but being otherwise separated from it by a synovial sac. In 
he sole of the foot it divides into four tendons, which be- 
come the perforated tendons of the four digits. The flexor 
perforans and flexor hallucis are fused into one muscle, the 
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lendon of wbioh divides in the sole into the four perforating 
tendons. Tliere are three lumbricales, and four pair of inter- 
osaei {fiexoret brevet). There is no proper tibialis posticus, 
but a muscle arises from the upper part of the inner face of 
the tibia, internal to, and in front of, the insertion of ^c pop- 
littxus, becomes tendinous about the middle of tbe leg, passes 
behind the inner malleolus, and runs alone the inner and dor- 
sal aspect of the second metatarsal to be inserted into the ex- 
tensor tendons. It seems to stand in the same relation to the 
second digit as the peronceua quinti, on the opposite side of 
the pes, to the fifth digit. The peronveus longus is inserted 
into the base of the second metatarsal : & p&-on(F.its brevis,p. 
qiiarti, and p. quinti digiti, are present. There is no eaUensor 
kaUucia longus, nor any extensor brevis digitorutn. 

The principal characters of the brain of the Rabbit have 
already been described {see p. 60, and Figs. 31 and 22). 
There is a single largo corpus mammillftre. Of the corpora 
quadrigemina, the nates are larger than the testes. There ia 
a very large and core pie tely-ei posed flocoulus, and tbe vermis 
is large in proportion to the lateral lobes of tbe cerebellum. 
The corpora trapezoidea are well markAL 

The membrana nictitane is very large, has a convex free 
edge, and contains a triangular cartilage. There are no 
puncta lachrymalin, but a cresceutic aperture leads into tbe 
lachrymal canal. The large lachrymal gland lies above and 
external to the eyeball, and there is a well-developed Harde- 
rian gland on its lower and inner side. 

The dental formula is i. ^- c. iz^ P-in. ri *"• Fa = 28, 

The lower, and the inner upper, incisors are very large and 
long ; they grow continuously from persistent pulps, and they 
are coated with enamel only in front, so that wear heepa them 
constantly sharp. The second pair of small incisors exists 
only in the upper jaw. A great diastema separates the inci- 
sors from the first premolar above and below. The grinding- 
teeth all grow frore persistent pulps, and do not form fangs ; 
they have transversely-ridged crowns, the patterns of which 
are very similar throughout, the first and the last only pre- 
senting some differences. The young Babbit has three inci- 
sors and tliree milk-molars on each side, in the upper jaw. In 
the lower jaw, there are only two milk-molars on each side. 

The stomach is simple, and there is a large crocum. Spe- 
cial glands pour their secretions at the side of the anus. 

The pancreas is very large, and its duct enters the iutea< 
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tine nearly a foot from the pylorus, and far distant from the 
biliary duct. 

There are two anterior cavse; and the externa! jugular 
vein 13 very much larger than the internal. 

In the male, the inguinal canal remains permanently open, 
and there is a large uterus masculinus. In the female, the 
uteri are quite separate, and each opens by a distinct o» tinccB 
into the vagina. 

The distribution of the Rodentia is almost world-wide, 
Madagascar being the only considerable island in wliich indi- 
genous Rodents are unknown. The Austro-Columbian prov- 
ince may be regarded as the headquarters of the group. 

Remains of Rodents have been found, in the fossil state, 
as far back as the eocene formation, 

IL The Insecttvora. — It is exceedingly difficult to give 
an absolute definition of this group of Mammals. But all the 
Tnsectivora possess more than two incisors in the mandible; 
and their molar teeth, which are always coated with enamel, 
have tuberculated crowns, and form roots. 

The fore-limbs have the structure usual among ungui- 
culate Mammals; and, in Ijpth limbs, the digits are provided 
with claws. The haUux is not opposable, and, like the other 
digits, it is provided with a claw. 

In addition to these distinctive characters there are others 
which are met with in all members of the group. 

The Intectivora are, almost all, either plantigrade or semi- 
plantigrade. The clavicles are completely developed in all, 
except Potamogale, The stomach is simple. The testes of 
the male are either inguinal or abdominal, and do not descend 
into a Ecrotnm. The female has a two-homed uterus. 

The cerebral hemispheres leave the cerebellum uncovered, 
in the upper view of the brain ; and are almost, or wholly, 
devoid of sulci and gyri. The corpus callosum is sometimes 
exceedingly short, 

No Insectivore attains a large size, and some, such as the 
Shrew Mice, are the smallest of the Mammalia. 

The Insecttvora present a great diversity of organization, 
the common Hedgehog being an almost central form. The 
Shrews tend toward the Modentia, the TupaycB Xovf&tdi the 
Lemurs; while the Moles, on the one baud, and the GaleO" 
pitheei on the other, are aberrant modiScations. Relations of 
a more general character connect them with the Camivora 
and the Ungulata, 
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The Hedgehog (Erinaceus Suropcem) is pentadactyle and 
plantigrade. It has a long flexible snout. The eyes are 
small; the pinniB of the eara are rounded, and the integument 
lining the conolia 19 produced into a transverse, shelf-like fold. 
The under surface of the body bears hairs of the ordiaary 
kind ; but, on the dorsal aspect of the head and trunk, the 
hairs are converted into strong fluted spines. There ara 
twenty-one dorse-lumbar vertebras (of which fifteen are dor- 
sal, and six lumbar), three or four sacral, and twelve to four- 
teen caudal. Accessory processes, or raetapophyses, are de- 
veloped on several of the dorse-lumbar vertebrfe. The sterne- 
brie are laterally compressed, except the manubrium, which is 
broad ; and eight of the fifteen pair of ribs are connected with 
the stemuin. 

The occipital foramen is placed completely at the hinder 
estremity of the skull, in the lower part of the perpendicular 
occipital face of the cranium, and looks backward. There ara 
large paramaatoid processes. The glenoidal surface for the 
mandible is flattened. The zygoma is stout, and the jugal 
bone ia, as it were, applied upon the outer side of it. The 
orbit has no posterior osseous boundary. The lachrymal fora- 
men lies upon the iaaa. There are unossified spaces in the 
bony palate, and the posterior margins of the palate ate thick- 
ened, as in the Lemurs. The large and bullate tympanic bone 
does not anchylose with the squamosal, or the periotic, and is 
readily lost from the dry skull. The alisphenoid contributes 
largely to the formation of the front wall of the tympanum ; 
and a large portion of the inner wall of the tympanic cavity is 
formed by a broad process of the basisphetioid, the outer and 
lower edge of which joins, by a sort of harmonia, with the 
inner and lower edge of the tympanic. 

The ascending portion of the ramus of the mandible is 
short, and the angle is slightly inflected. The two rami are 
not anchylosed at the symphysis. The supra-scapular fossa is 
wider than the infra-scapular. The spine is strong, and tbe 
acromion bifurcates, sending a prolongation backward. The 
clavicles are long and conves forward. The humerus has an 
intercondyloid foramen ; but there is no foramen above the 
inner condyle, and this circumstance is unusual among the 
Inaectivora. The bones of the antibrachium are fixed in tb2 
prone position. There ia an os centrale in the carpus, so that 
it has nine bones. The scaphoid and Imiare are anchylosed, 
as in the Garnivora, and the pisiform bone is much elongated. 
The pollex and the fifth digit are the shortest. 
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The pelvis is remarkably spacious. The symphysial union 
of the pubea ia always small, and, sometimes, the bones remain 
separate. The subpubic arcli is much rounded. The ilium is 
narrow, and a mere ridge separates the iliac fossa from the 
gluteal surface. The femur has a round ligament, and a 
prominent ridge represents a third trochanter. The distal 
ends of the tibia and fibula are ancfaylosed together. 

One of the most notable peculiarities of the Hedgehog is 
its power of rolling itself up into a ball, from all sides of 
which the spines protrude. This is effected, for the moat part, 
by the contraction of the greatly-deteloped cutaneous muscle, 
the chief fibres of which are disposed as follows : A very 
broad band, the orbicuiaria pamiiciUi, encircles the body lat- 
erally. In front, it partly arises from the nasal and frontal 
bones, and partly ia the continuation of a thick mass of fibres 
which pass over the occiput Posteriorly, each lateral division 
of the muscle spreads out into a very broad band, which is 
thick ventrally and thin dorsally, and adheres closely to the 
skin, from the line at which the hairy and spinigerous surfaces 
join, to near the median line of the- back. Posteriorly, the 
two lateral halves of the orbicular muscle pass into one an- 
other upon the distal half of the short taO. 

The action of this muscle will depend upon the attitude 
of the animal wlien it contracts. If the head and tail are fully 
extended, the orbicularis can only diminish the dimensions of 
the spinigerous region of the skin and erect the spines. But 
if the bead and tail be more or less fie::(ed, as they always are 
in the ordinary attitude of the Hedgehog, the orbicularis will 
piay t(ie part of a powerful sphincter, approximating the 
edges of the spinigerous area toward the centre of the ventral 
side of the body, and forcibly enfolding the trunk and limba 
within the bag thus formed. It is, in fact, the chief agent in 
coiling the body up, and keeping it so coiled. 

Numerous muscular buntUes take a radiating direction on 
the dorsal aspect of the body, and antagonize the orbicularis: 
1. A pair of slender occipito-jrontales arise from the occipital 
crest, and are inserted into the integument over the frontal 
and nasal bones, S, A pair of occipito-oriicularea arise irom 
the same crest, and pass into the anterior part of the orbicu- 
laris. 3. A pair of broader eervico-orbiculares arise from 
the fascia of the neck, and pass to the dorsal part of the an- 
terior fourth of the orbicularis. 4. Slender dorso-orbictclares 
arise close to the hinder ends of the trapezii and spread out 
above the foregoing. 5. Two stout muscles, coccygeo-orbicit- 
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lares, arise from the middle caudal vertebra, and, after re- 
ceiving fibres from the ventral region, end in the dorsal tnar- 
gina of the orbicularis. 6. Two muscles attached to the 
pinnae of the ears {auriailo-orbiculares) pass backward to the 
orbicularis on each side. 

On the ventral aspect are certain muscles which assist the 
orbicularis: 1. Two broad musclea (etemo-faciales) arise in 
the middle hne, over the anterior part of the sternmn, and 
pass outward and forward to the sidea of the lower jaw and 
the integiunent of the fece and ears. Muscular slips from 
these are sent up over each shoulder to the orbicularis, 3. A 
humero-abdominalis arises from each humerus beneath the in- 
sertion of the pectoralis major, and, passing backward over 
the sides of the abdomen, these become connected with the 
ventral edges of the orbicularis. The external fibres of these 
muscles are continued round the ischial regions to the coccj/- 
ffeo-orbicitlaris / the internal fibres pass to the prepuce, and 
over the middle line of the abdomen, in front of it. 3. A hit- 
mero-dorsalis arises from the humerus close to the foregoing, 
and, passing upward and'backward through the asilla, spreads 
out in the mid-dorsal integument and the orbicularis. 

The contraction of all these muscles must tend to bring 
togther the edges of the integumentary bag, and to tuck the 
head, tail, and limbs into it. 

In the myology of the limbs the following points are note- 
worthy: The supinator Ion ffvs, pronator teres, aad palmaria 
longus, are absent. The palmarts brevis is present. A single 
muscle takes the place of the extensor seeundi intemodii pMp- 
eis and extensor indicts, and sends a third tendon to the mid- 
dle digit. The extensor minimi digiti supplies the other two 
digits. The flexor perforans and flexor pollicis longus are rep- 
resented by five distinct muscular heads, each with a tendon 
of its own ; but all the tendons unite in the middle of the fore- 
arm, and the common tendon again subdivides into only four 
slips, the poUex receiving no tendon. There are no Ivmbrica- 
les. The poUex has only a rudimentary ^ezor brevis and an 
abductor. The other digits have each two interasseiy or fleaa- 
ores breves, inserted into the metacarpo-phalangeal sesamoids. 

In the leg, the soletis has only a fibular head, and ihe^exor 
brevis digitorum arises wholly from the calcaneum, Tlhsjtexotr 
hallucis and flexor perforans have a common tendon, which, 
in the Bole, divides into five tendons, one for each digit 
There are no lumbricales, aoi flexor accessorius. The tibialia 
posticus seems to be represented by two small muscular bel- 
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lies, one of which arises from the promiaont end of the tibia, 
and the other from that of the fibula. The tendons of both I 
pass behind the inner nmlleoluB, and that of the former mus- 
cle goes to the tibial and plantar surface of the hallucal meta- 
tarsal, while the latter is inserted into the ento-cunoiform 
bone. The interoaaei pedis are represented by a pair oi Jlexr 
area breves for each digit except the hallus. 

The adult Hedgehog has thirty-six teeth, of which twenty 
are in the upper, and sixteen in the lower jaw. The dental | 
formula is i, ~ e. '^p.m. 5:5 »i, p^ = 36. 

The grinding surface of the crowns of the first and second 
upper molars exhibits a pattern fundamentally similar to that I 
of the corresponding teeth in Man, the Anthropomorpha-^ and 1 
the majority of the Lemurs; that is to say, theie are four I 
cusps, and the antero-intemal is connected with the postero- I 
external cusp by an oblique ridge. The cusps are remarkably | 
sharp and pointed, and the outer surface of the postero-ex- I 
ternal one alone is somewhat infleeted. 

In the lower jaw, the corresponding molars are each marked, 
a& in most Lemurs, by two transverse ridges. In front of the 1 
anterior ridge is a basal prolongation of the tooth, on to which ] 
a curved ridge is continued inward and forward from the an- , 
terior principal ridge, giving rise to an imperfect crescent with 1 
its convexity outward, f 

According to Rousseau there are twenty-four milk-teeth, 
i. '^^ d.m. ^ which fall out seven weeks after birth. 

The brain of the Hedgehog is remarkable for its low or- 
ganization. The olfactory lobes are singularly large, and are 
wholly uncovered by the cerebral hemispheres; which, on the 
other hand, do not extend back sufficiently far to hide any 
part of the cerebellum. Indeed, they hardly cover the oorpoja 
quadrigemina. Only a single shallow longitudinal sulcus r 
marks the upper and outer surface of each hemisphere. On 
the under surface, a rounded elevation corresponds with the I 
base of each corpus striatum. Behind this, another elevation I 
represents the end of the uncinate gyrus and the termination 1 
of the hippocampus major; and therefore answers, in a n 
ner, to the temporal lobe. The inner face of the hemiapbere 
presents neither convolution nor sulcus, except behind and 
below, where a very broad depression follows the contour of 
the fissure of Bicliat and tha fornix, and represents the dentate 
sulcus. Above, this sulcus ends behind the posterior margin 



of the corpus callosum. The latter is remarkably short, ai 
directed obliquely backward and upward. It has no genu, 
tbe prc-commissural fibres of the ventricular wall spread oii( 
beneath its anterior end, upon the face of the hemisphere. 
The part of the corpus callosum which answers to the lyra ii 
very thick in proportion, and is inclined at an acute angle ' 
the rest. 

In a transverse section, the corpus calloBum is seen to be 
very thin, and to curve upward and outward into the roof of 
the ventricular cavity. The inner walls of the lateral ve* 
trioles, which answer to the septum lucidum, are thick, wfailt 
tlie fornix is comparatively thin and slender. The anterior cotD 
misGure is very stout. In this circumstance, as in the sma] 
corpus callosum, the brain of the Hedgehog closely approache 
that of the Hiddphia and OmUhoddphia. There is no traa 
of a posterior cornu, or calcarine fissure, and the lateral ,ves 
tricle estends forward into the olfactory lobe. The optio nerve 
are very slender; ihe corpora geniculata exterjia s-reXaxg^e oni 
prominent ; the nates arc smaller than the testes, and traitg 
versely elongated. The cerebellum has a large verniia an 
small lateral lobes ; \hefloeculi are prominent and are lodge< 
in fossie of the periotic bones. Tte pons Varolii is veryl 
small ; the corpora trapezoidea proportionally large. J 

The spinal cord is remarkable for its thickness, and, at tbOj 
same time, for ita brevity, as it ends in the middle of the dorsa 
region. As a consequence of this arrangement, the cot« 
equina is particularly large and long. 

The stomach ia simple, but the mucous membrane of tl) 
considerable cardiac dilatation is thrown into numerous, ; 
very strong, longitudinal rugas. The intestine is about 
times as long as the body, and presents no distinction int 
small and large ; nor is there any csscum, Tbe liver i 
divided by deep fissures into six lobes ; a central one whiei 
be^rs tbe gall-bladder, a bifid s^gelian lobe, and, on each su' 
of these, two other lobes. The pancreas is a large ai 
irregularly-ramified gland ; and the spleen is elongated ar 
trihedraL 

The pericardium is extremely thin. The arteries arii 
from the arch of the aorta, as in Man, by an anonyma, a le 
carotid and left subclavian. The course of the intenu 
sarotid is remarkable. When it reaches the base of the akiil 
it enters the tympanum and there divides into two branche 
of which one traverses the stapes, and, passing forward in 
groove of the roof of the tympanum, enters the skull and givi 




e to the middle raeningeal and ophthalmic arteries. The 
other branch passes over the cochlea, enters the skull by a 
Barrow canal near the sella turcica, and unites with the circle 
of Willis. 

The esternal jugular vein is very much more capacious 
than the internal, the latter being very smittl and hardly 
traceable to the internal jugular foramen. It is by the external 
jugular vein, in fact, that the great mass of the blood within 
the skull is carried away, a foramen in the squamosal bone 
allowing of a free communication between the external 
jugular vein and the hiteral sinus. There is a left superior 
vena cava, which winds round the base of the left auricle, 
receives the coronary vein, and opens into the right auricle. 
The vascular system thus retains many embryonic characters. 

The right lung is four-lobed ; the left may possess from one 
to three lobes. 

Two ossifications, one on each side of the opening for the 
aorta, occur in the diaphragm. 

The testes of the male do not leave the cavity of the 
abdomen, but they descend as far as the inner aide of the in- 
guinal ring, to which they are connected by a short guber- 
naculura and cremaster. The vasa deferentia descend to the 
base of the bladder and then enter a hollow muscular sheath 
on their way to a " chamber," which is lodged in the distal 
end of that sheath. This " chamber " passes into the pemal 
urethra ; the cystic urethra opens into it by a narrow slit in 
its front wall ; and it receivea the ducts of three pair of 
appendages. The proximal pair consist of a multitude of 
ramified tubuli, which have been found to contain sperma- 
tozoa, and are usually regarded as vesiculffl seminales. The 
middle pair (the so-called " prostatic glands ") have a similar 
structure and have also been observed to contain spermatozoa. 
The lowermost pair are Cowper's glands. The "chamber" 
appears to represent the urogenital sinus of the embryo, which 
has not become differentiated into prostatic and bulbous 
urethra. 

The ovaries are enclosed in wido-monthed peritoneal sacs, 
and a ligamentous band, the diaphragmatic ligament, extends 
from the ovary to the post«rior surface of the diaphragm. 
The comua uteri are large and long. There are five pair of 
teats; the anterior pair being asillflry and the posterior 
inguinal. The other three pair are equidistant, and lie along 
the ventral surface, internal to the edge of the orbicularia pcm- 
niadi. 
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Like t!ie Jiodentia, tiie Iiteectivora liave a greiit diversib 
of habit ; some GaleopUfieci fliltlag through the air after 
faahion of the flying Squirrels ; some arboreal, as the Tupayce 
BDine terrestrial and cursorial, like the majority of the ord« 
A few are swimmers; and some, like the Mole, ore the laoe 
oomplctelj fossorial of Mammals. 

The most aberrant form of the Tiisectivora is the gend 
OaleopiC/tecus, esseBtially an Insectivore of arboreal an 
fnigivorous habit, with very long and slender limbs. Thea 
are connected with one another, with the sides of the neck an 
body, and with the tail, by a great fold of the integmnenj 
which is called pataglum ; and, unlike the web of the Bat' 
wing, is hairy on both sides, and extends between the di^ 
of the pes. By the help of this great parachute-like expam 
sion, the GaleopitJiecus is enabled to make floating leapa^ 
from tree to tree, through great distances. When at rea^ ■ 
the Oaleopitheci suspend themselves by their fore- and Mnd«i 
feet, the body and the head hanging downward ; a position 
which is sometimes assumed by the Marmosets among tli 
i'rimates. 

The fore-limbs are slightly larger than the hind-limb( 
There arc four axillary teata. The male lias a pendent peiii 
and inguinal scrotal pouches. The polles and the hallux a 
short, and capable of considerable movement in adduction hj 
abduction, but they are not opposable ; and their claws a 
like those of the other digits. 

The occipital foramen is in the posterior face of the aknl 
The orbit is nearly, but not quite, encircled by bone. Th 
lachrymal foramen is in the orbit. The bony roof of the palaf 
is wide and its posterior margin is thickened. There is 
strong curved post-glenoidal process of the squamosal, wbit 
unites with the mastoid, beneath the auditory meatus, a.a 
restricts the movement of the mandible to the vertical plam 
A longitudinal section of the skull shows a large olfactoi( 
chamber projecting beyond that for the cerebral lobes, and tw 
longitudinal ridges, upon the inner fiice of the latter, prove thj 
these lobes must have possessed corresponding sulci. Tli 
tentorial plane is nearly vertical and the floccular fosste t 
very deep. 

' The ulna is very slender inferiorly, where it becomes ancli' 
losed to the distal end of the radius, which bears the carpu 
When the ilia are horizontal, the acetabula look a little i^ 
ward and backward as well as outward. The fibula is co-^ 
plete. As in the Sloths and most Primates, the navicular a 
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cuboid readily rotiite upon the astragalus and calcaaeum, so 
that the plarita pedis is Labitually turned inward. 

The dental fcamula is i, ^ c. jEii'-"'. "i- sES = 31- 

The outer incisor, in the upper jaw, has two roots, a 
. peculiarity which is not known to occur elsewhere. The 
canines of both jaws also have two roots, aa in some other 
Insectivora, The lower incisors are single-fanged ; and their 
crowns are broad, flat, and divided by numerous deep longitu- 
dinal fissures, or "pectinated." 

The length of the whole alimentary canal from mouth to 
anus is not more than sis times that of the body. The sac- 
culated ciPCum is aa long as the stomach, and its capacity 
must be greater than that of the latter organ. 

GaleoplChecua has, at one time, been placed among the 
Lemurs, and at another, among the Bats. But the resem- 
blances with the former are general and superficial, and the 
differences in the form of the brain, the dentition, the structure 
of the limbs and of the skull, exclude it from the order of the 
Primates. 

GdUopithecits agrees with the Bats in the disposition of 
the tail, and in the existence of a patagium provided with 
special muscles. Further, in a slight obliquity of the acetab- 
ula, such as is seen in its extreme development in the Bats; 
in the imperfect condition of the ulnre ; and in the pectoral 
position of the teats and the pendent penis. Both of these 
hist, however, it must be recollected, are also Primatic charac- 
ters. Finally, the somewhat similarly pectinated lower incisor 
teeth are found in the Chciropteran genera, Diphylla and 
Detmodus. 

But Galeopithecm differs from the Bats completely in the 
structure of the fore-liuibs ; in the position of the hind-limbs 
and the absence of a calcar j in the two-fanged outer incisors 
and canines ; and in the presence of a ctecum. 

On the other hand, the peculiarities of the skull and brain 
are mainly insectivorous, as is the two-fanged canine ; and 1 
see no reason for dissenting from Prof. Peters's view that &al- 
eopHAecua belongs neither to the Primates, nor to the Chei- 
roptera, but that it is an aberrant Insectivore. 

With respect to other Ztiseeltvora, it is worthy of note, 
ihat Macroseelides has the radius and the ulna anchylosed. 
The Tupayee possess a large cacum. Chn/sochloria has pec- 
toral mammary glands ; Centeles and the Moles have the penis 
pendent. 
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The Tupaj/m are soft-furred, long-tailed, tree-loving anj 
mals, with complete bony orbits and a large ciECum, and an 
those Znsectivora which most nearly appro^h the Lemuro. 

The Shrews [Sorices) most nearly resemble Eodenta out 
wardly, being veir like small mice. The zygoma is imperfed 
the tibia and fibula are anchylosed, and the pubic bones do uO 
meet in the Bymphysis. There are sixteen to twenty teeth i] 
^e upper jaw and twelve in the mandible. Canines an 
absent, and there are six incisors above and four below. Tb 
inner lower incisors are greatly elongated and proclivoua, ani 
Borae of the teetli not unfrcquently become anchylosed ■witi 
the jaws. There is no ciecum, and peculiar musk-glanda arf 
sometimes developed at the sides of the body. 

The Moles {TalpiniB) have no eiternal ears, and the eya 
are rudimentary. The fore-limbs are much larger than th( 
bind, and are inclosed within the integument up to the carpu^ 
The palmar surface of the broad manus is turned outward ant 
backward. 




FlrlBg-Foi [Pieropm). 



The manubrium of the sternum is very broad, and its t 
tral surface gives rise to a strong median crest. The si 
is as long as the humerus and the radius together. It 
quetral and possesses an acromial process, but no distinct e 



mcoid. The clavicle, whicb is very strong, is perforated by a 
great foramen, and at the middle of its posterior margin sends 
off a truncated reBiitering process. Proximally, it i'umishea 
an articular surface for the humerus. In the carpus there is a 
distinct eenPmle, and a large accessory C-sliaped bone lies on 
its radial side. The pubea are separate at the symphysis, and 
an accessory styloid bone ia connected with the naviculare of 
the foot. 

The distribution of the Jnsectlvora ia siagular in this 
respect, that, although liey are met with, under very various 
cHraatal condiiions, throughout the Old World and North 
America, there are none in South America or Australia. 

In the fossil condition they are not certainly linown to 
occur in strata older than the tertiary. 

IIL The CaEiBorxKRA. — The Oheiroptera may be regard- 
ed as exceedingly-modified Insectieora, having their nearest 
ally in GaleopUhecus. 

Tliey possess one or two pair of pectoral teats ; and the 
fore-limbs are very long, some of the digits particularly being 
immensely elongated. There is a patagium, or espausion of 
the integument, uniting the fore-limbs with the body, and ex- 
tended, as a membranous web, between the elongated fingers. 
Of these, the third, fourth and fifth, and very frequently the 
second, are devoid of nails. The poUex' always has a claw- 
like nail. When the animal ia resting upon the ground, the 
thigh is twisted upward and backward, in'such a manner that 
its extensor fiice looks forward, and its flexor face backward. 
In consequence of this the knee looks upward and backwanJ, 
and the toes are turned backward and slightly outward. Un- 
der the same circumstances, all the digits of the manus are 
flexed upon their metacarpaj bones ; and the folded-up wing 
rests against the side of the body, while the polles, with its 
claw, is extended forward. In this position the animal shuffles 
along, with considemble rapidity; hauling itself forward by 
the claws on the pollices, and shoving itself along, by extend- 
ing the hind-limbs. 

The favorite attitude of a Bat, when at rest, however, ia 
that of suspension by the claws of one or both logs, with the 
head downward and the patagium folded over it like a cloak. 
The most active movement of the Bat is effected by flight, the 
fore-limbs being extended, and the patagium, which they sup- 
port, playing the part of the feathers of a bird's wing. 

The cervical vertelarte are remarkably large Jn proportion 
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to the others, but, as in the rest of the vertebral column, the 
spinous processes are very short. The ribs are long' and 
curved, so as to include a relatively capacious cheat. The 
manubrium of the sternum is very wide, and the middle of its 
under surface raised into a crest. In the lumbar region, the 
vertebral column is bent, so as to be concave forward and to 
describe almost the quarter of a circle. As a consequence, the 
axis of the sacrum is at ri^ht angles to that of tbe anterior 
thoracic vertebne. 

In the skull, tlie orbit is not divided by bone from tbe 
temporal fossa, and the preinaxillie are relatively small, and 
sometimes altogether rudimentary. 

Tlie clavicles are remarkably long and strong, and the 
broad scapula has a strong spine. The ulnte are imperfect 
distally, tbe carpus being borne altogether by the radius. 
There is only a single bone in the proximal row of the carpus, 
the pisiform being absent. Those digits of the manus which 
are devoid of nails possess not more than two phalanges. 

The pelvis is very narrow and elongated, and the pubtc 
bones are widely separated at the symjjiiysis, as in some Jn^ 
aeotioora. The anterior caudal vertebne and the ischia are 
frequently united. The ases of tbe acetabula ore directed 
toward the dorsal side of the body as well ns outward ; 
whence, in part, arises the peculiar position of the thigh, 
which has already been described. The fibula is rudimentary, 
its upper part being represented only by ligament, and there 
is an elongated bone, or cartilage, attached to the inner side 
of tbe ankle-joint which lies in and supports the ^a^a^um, 
and is called the calcar. The distal moiety of the tarsus 
readily rotates upon the astragalus and calcaneum, permitting 
the sole to turn inward with much ease. 

All Cheiroptera possess three kinds of teeth, inciBors, 
canines, and molars ; and the intestine is devoid of a ciecura. 

The heart is provided with two superior cavaj, a right and 
left ; and the smooth cerebral hemispheres leave the cerebel- 
lum completely exposed. 

The testes are abdominal throughout life, or may descend 
into the perinanm, but there is no true scrotum. *rhe penia 
is pendent. There are vesiculai seminales. The form of the 
uterus \-arics, being sometimes rounded and sometimes two- 
homed. 

The Bats are ordinarily divided into the JFittgivora and 
the Insectivora. 

a. The Frugivora live, as their name implies, escluMvely 
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upon fruits. With the single exception of Hypoderma^ all 
the genera embraced in this group have a nail on the second 
digit of the manus, and the crowns of the molar teeth, which 
soon wear down, are, when entire, divided by a longitudinal 
furrow. 

The incisors do not exceed ^g. 

The pyloric portion of the stomach is immensely elongated. 

The nose has no foliaceous appendages, and the well- 
developed pinna of the ear has the ordinary form, neither the 
tragus, nor any other part, being unusually developed. 

These Bats are confined to the hotter parts of the Old 
World and of Australia, where, from their dog-like heads and 
reddish color, they are known as " Flying-Foxes " (Pteropus, 
Harpy ia^ etc). 

h. The division of the Insectivora contains Bats which, for 
the most part, live upon insects, though some delight in fruits, 
and others suck the blood of larger animals. 

The second digit of the manus is devoid of a nail, and 
sometimes is without any bony phalanges. 

The stomach is usually pyriform, with a moderate cardiac 
enlargement. The molar teeth almost always have such a 
pattern as is observed in the typical Insectivora^ and do 
not exceed six, or fall below four, on each side above and 
below. 

The incisors are ordinarily ^^ or ^, but their number may 

be much reduced. 

The integument of the nose is developed into an append- 
age which is sometimes very large and leaf-like, and the tragus 
of the large ears is often similarly modified. The tail is often 
long, and sometimes prehensile. 

The genera Desmodus and Dlphylla (of which the group 
SoematopMlina has been formed) are the most completely 
blood-sucking of all the Bats in their habits. They have a 
pair of enormous, sharp-pointed, upper incisors, while the four 
lower incisors are small and pectinated. The canines are very 
large and sharp, and the molars, which are reduced to two 
above and three below, on each side, have their crowns con- 
verted into sharp longitudinally disposed ridges, like the 
edges of scissors. In JDesmodus^ the very narrow oesophagus 
leads into a stomach which would be of extremely small di- 
mensions, were it not that its cardiac end is dilated into a 
great sac, which is longer than the body, and lies, folded up 
on itself, within the cavity of the abdomen. Into this sac it 



would appear that the blood swallowed by the auimal at first 
p3S30H, to be thence slowly druwu along the intestine. 

Mr. Darwin * thus speaks of the hubits of Deamodus 
If Orbignyi : 

"The Vampire Bat is often the cause of much trouble by 
biting the horaes on their withers. The injury is geoerally 
not HO much owing to the loss of blood as to the inflammatioii 
which the pressure of the saddle afterward produces. The 
whole circumstance has lately been doubted in Enghincl. I 
was therefore fortunate in being present when one was act- 
ually caught on a horse's back. We were bivouacking late 
one evening near Coquimbo, in Chili, when my servant, noti- 
cing that tne horses were very restless, went to see what was 
the matter, and, fancying he could distinguish something, sud- 
denly put hb hand on the beast's withers and secured the 
Vampire. In the morning the spot where the bite bad been 
inflicted was easily distinguished, from being slightly swollen 
and bloody. The third day afterward we rode the horse with- 
out any ill effects." 

IV, The Primates. — The Primates have two pectoral 
mammfe, and, rarely, additional ones upon the abdomen. In- 
cisor and molar teeth are always present, and, with one excep- 
tion, canines. The incisors are never more than two, nor are 
there more than three premolars and three molars, on each 
aide, above and below. 

Saving individual exceptions, which occur in one genus, 
and may be regarded as abnormal, the hallux possesses a 9at 
nail. The hallux differs in form from the other digits of the 
foot, and is so disposed as to be capable of more or less exten- 
sive motion in adduction and abduction ; and, very generally, 
it is opposable to the other digits of the foot. 

The Primates are divisible into — a. the Jjernvridm, S, tha 
Simiadm, and c, the Anlhropidtx. 

a. The first of these divisions, the J^muridee, is moro 
widely separated, anatomically, from the other two, than these 
are from one another.f and it contains some forms which 
very closely approximate to the Itisectivora, while others are 
nearly affined to the Jtodentia. 

• " Vnjdgo of tlia Bfiasle," Mammolia. p. B. 

t On ifiQ BtTBDgth of these ditt'crences U. Gratialet rolesiited tlie TjemniB to 
tha Iiuuetieara ; and Mr. Mivnrt, in his valuable papor "On tlie Axial Bkebn 
ton in the PrimuteB," pubUahed in the ProceedingB of tbe Zooto^oal Someljy 
for 18SS, divides the Irimaia iuto two snb-orders, LaMin/idea nud JaMt^ 
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All tbe LeniuridcB avn liiibituitUy quadripedal, have the 
integmotsut furry, aud .ire usuiilly provided with long tails 
wliich are novcr prehensile. They are devoid of cheek- 
pouches and of calioua patches upon the in tegument covering 
the ischia. 

The fore-limba are Bhortor than the hiud-litnbs. In the 
foot, the hallux is large and opposable, and the second digit 
differs from the rest in size, and in the claw-like form of ita 
nail. The fourth digit is uEiially longer than the others, the 
difference being especially marked in the pes. 

In the skull, the brain-case ia small relatively to the face, 
and is contracted anteriorly. If a straight lino drawn from 
a point midway between the occipital condyles, through the 
median plane of the skull, to tie junction of the ethmoid and 
presphenoid, in the floor of the cerebral cavity, bo termed the 
basi-eranial axi» ; and if the planes of the cribriform plate of 
the ethmoid, of the tentorium cerebelli, and of the occipital 
foramen, bo respectively termed the ethmoidal, tentorial, and 
occipital planes; then, tbe greatest length of the cerebral 
cavity hardly exceeds the length of the basi-cranial axis; and 
the ethmoidal, tentorial, and occipital planes are very much 
inclined to that axis. The upper aperture of the lachrj'mal 
foramen lies upon tbe face, outside the iront margin of the or- 
bit. The frontal and the jugal bones are united behind the or- 
bit, but a mere bar of bone results from their union ; and it ia 
so narrow that the orbit and the temporal fossa are in free 
communication. The bony palate is elongated, and, in many 
species, ita posterior free edge is thickened. 

The lateral processes of the atlas are, usually, expanded. 
The lumbar region of the spine is elongated ; the vertebrse 
composing it, in some cases, being as many as nine. There 
are nine bones in the carpus. The ilia are narrow and elon- 
gated, and the isehia are not everted. In most lemurs, the 
tarsal bones resemble those of the other I'rimatea ; but, in 
Ololiimus and Tarsius, they have undergone a modification, a 
parallel to which is not to be found among Mammals, but must 
be sought among the BatraeMa. When the distance between 
the heel and the digits is great in other Jtfammalia, the elon- 
gation affects the matataraal bones and not the tarsus ; but, in 
these Lemurs, the calcaneum aud the navicularc are prolonged, 
as they are in the Frogs. 

The suhlingua, a process of the mucous membrane of the 
floor of the mouth, developed between the apex of the tongue 
and the symphysis of the mandible, acquires a considerable 
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size, and is often denliculnted, or coinblike, at its free en 
Tlie stomach is simple, with the cardiac aud pyloric aperti 
approximated. The caecum is long, and has no Tcnuifiar 
appendage. 

In many Lemura {Stenops, J^ycHcebvs, Pcrodicticus, Aret 
cebua, Tamiva) the g^eat arteries and veins of the limbs brea 
up into retia mtrabUia formed of parallel branches. 

The ventricles of the laiynx may be enlarged, but tlia 
are no great air-sacs, such as exist in many other Primates, 

la the brain, the cerebral hemispheres are relatively smt 
and flattened, and have narrow and pointed frontal lobe 
They are so short as to leave the oerebeUnm largely uncovere 
The gjti and sulci are scanty, or absent, upon the outer sii 
face ot the hemispheres, but the internal face exhibits the ci 
carine sulcus. The large olfactory lobes project forward b 
yond the cerebral hemispheres. 

The pendent peois of the male commonly contains a bon< 
the testes are lodged in a more or less complete scrotum ; a,r 
vesicuIiB seminales are generally present. 

In the female, the uterus has two long cormia, and tl 
urethra traverses the clitoris. Sometimes there are cme u^ 
two pairs of teats on the abdomen, in addition to the ordinal 
pectoral pair. 

The JjemurUlw are distinguishable into two families, th 
Xfemvrini and the Cheiromyini, 

In the JLemurini, the pollex is large, opposable, and almost 
always has a broad, flat nail. 

The usual dental formula is *'. -i\<^. —^ p.m. m. ^J, or pj. 

The upper incisors are vertical, and the pairs of oppnuii 
sides are generally separated by an interval. The uppa 
canines are targe and pointed, and very different from ' 
incisors. The lower incisors are close set, laterally compres 
long and proclivous, and the canines, which resemble them i 
form and direction, are closely applied to the outer incison 
When six grinders are present, tne anterior three are prenn 
lars. The anterior premolars, and sometimes all of them, hav 
triangular and sharp-pointed crowns ; the first premolar of tb 
lower jaw, in fact, resembles a canme, but its tine nature i 
shown by its biting behind the upper canine, not in front of it 

Very generally the crowns of the upper molars are qu&^ 
ricuspidate, and an oblique ridge passes from the antero-«i^ 
tcmal to the postero-intemal cusp, as in the highest PrimatetA 
while, in the lower jaw, there are either two transverse ridgesi i 
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Or longitudinal crescentB, The cusps of the molars u, 
mncli produced, as in the Inseutivora. 

In the Gheiromyini, the polles is not troly opposable, and 
its niul is claw-like &nd resembles that of tbe other digits. 
All the digits of the pes, except tlie hallus, have compressed, 
cla^vr-like nuils. The middle digit of the maniis is much more 
slender than any of the others, and is longer than the fourth. 
The long axis of the artloular bead of the mandible is antero- 
losterior. The dentition differs from that of all the other 
irs {and indeed from that of all the other Ptimatoi), and 
resembles that of the Rodents. 

Thus there is only one pair of incisors in each jaw,* and 
these grow from persistent pulps and have a thick layer of . 
enamel on their anterior faces, whence they wear to sharp 
chisel-edges, like the incisora of the Rodentia. tfo canines 
are developed, and there are four grinders with simple crowns 
on each side above and below. 

The formula of the milk dentition isd.i. J-rJtf.c. iz^d.m.\^,. 

The J^emiirid(8 are confined to Eastern Asia, Madagascar, 
and South Africa ; Madagascar presenting the greatest num- 
ber and diversity of genera and species. 

b. In the great group of the SimiadiXj which contains the 
Apes and Monkeys, tbe attitude is sometimes habitually quad- 
rupedal, the axis of the body being horizontal ; but, in a few 
species, the trunk is habitually held in a more inclined posi- 
tion, and the animals readily assume the erect attitude. 

The SimiadcB are sometimes terrestrial in habit, and good 
runners, but they are always excellent climbers, and, in some 
oases, tliey are necessitated by their organization to be almost 
as thoroughly arboreal as the Sloths. 

The hallux is always much shorter than the second digit 
of the foot, and capable of very free movement in adduction 
and abduction. 

Tlie series of the teeth, in each jaw, is interrupted by a 
diastema in front of the canine In the upper j'lw, and behind 
it, in the lower ; and the canine teeth are longer than the oth- 
ers, the points of their crowns projecting for a greater or lesa 
distance beyond the rest. 

In the skull, tlie length of the basi-cranial axis equals more 
llian half the extreme length of the cavity which contains the 

* Among tbo Ltiavridm^ tlie < 
Tttnim Kooii fall out LuAauolu 
icthDinuiidiblii. 
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braiu. The absolute cupacity of flie cranium ia less than forty 
cubio incbes ; aud, if there ia auy difference in tlie lengtb and 
abundance of the faair w-hicb covers the body, it is longest on 
the back. The uterus is undivided, and the clitoris is not 
perforated by the urethra. The teats are only two in number, 
and they are pectoral. 

The Scmiades are divisible into three families — the Jirclo- 
pithecini, the Platyrrhini, and the Catarrhtnt. 

1. The Arctvpit/iecini, or Marmosets, are small, thickly 
furred, long-tailed, habitually quadrupedal, Squirrel-like ani- 
mals, which are found only in South America. None of them 
are provided with cheek-pouches, nor possess bare and callous 
patches of integument over the ischia. The ears" are large 
and hairy, and the nose is flat aud broad as in the Platyrrhini. 
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The fore-limbs are shorter than the hind-limbs. The pol- 
lex is not opposable, nor susceptible of extensive abduction 
from the other digits, which it resembles in being provided 
with a aiiarp, curved claw. The manus, consequently, is a 
mere paw, and the term "hand" is not applicable to it. 
The hallux of the foot is very small, and is provided with a 
Bat nail. The nails of all the other digits of the pes are fal- 
cate. The plantar surface is very long, and the digits are very 
short. It follows from these facts that tbo term " quadruma- 
nous" is not applicable, in any sense, to the MarmoBets. 

The skull is remarkable for the smooth and rounded sur- 
face and relatively large size of the brain-case. Althougli the 
orbits are large, the brow ridges are inconspicuous, and the 
occipital region of the skull projects so far backward that the 
occipital foramen may He completely upon the under surface 
of the skull, toward the junction of its middle and posterior 
thirds ; and have ita plane almost horizontal, when the face 
looks forward. The orbit is almost completely shut off from 
the temporal fossa by bone. 

The hyoid resembles that of the Lemurs, its body being 
narrow and much arched fium side to side, while the anterior 
cornua are strong. 

There are usually nineteen dorso-lumbar vertebne, and the 
transverse processes of the atlas are somewhat broad and flat- 

The dental formula is i. \'.-, c. '^] p.m. }^, n. ~{ ~ 32. Thne 
the number of the teeth is the same as in man and the Catar- 
rhini; but in the number of the premolars and molars the 
Arctopitkecini differ from both the t'atarrhini and the Platyr- 
rhini, having one premolar more than the former and one true 
molar fewer than the latter. In Mapalf., the lower incisors 
are proclivous; and the canines are approximate to them, and 
similarly inclined, as in the Lemurs. 

Although the manus is a paw and the pollex is not oppos- 
able, tliiB digit has its proper abductor, adductor, and long 
and short flexors. The existence of a proper oppont3is of the 
pollex is doubtful, but there is an opponens minimi diffiti. 
The flexor lontpia is completely united with the flexor pr<^un- 
dits diffilorum, but the t*ndon for the pollex comes off on the 
radial side instead of on the ulnar side, as it does in some of 
the higher Simiadte. The extensor seeundi intemodii poUicis 
is united with the extensor indiris^ and the extensor mtnimi 
digiti gives off slips to the third, fourth, and fifth digits, bo that 
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[here is a complete set of deep extensors. The four dorsal and 
three palmar iiUerossei are not distiuctly Bubdivided, but tlit-j 
scad slips to the estcasor tendons. 

There are tour peroiuei : p. lonffiis, p. bi-eois, p. quart/', and 
p. quinti dlyiU. The Jkxor breuU dtgitorum of the pes h.ia 
one division which arises from the calcanemn and goes to the 
second digit ; the other three heads arise from the tendons of 
the JUxor perforans. The ^exor acoessorius furnishes almost 
the whole of the long flexor tendons of the hallux, the jlex<^ 
longtu (Itffitoi'um supplying the perforating tendons of the 
second and fifth digits; while the Jlexor hallitcis loiffus gives 
off the correspond! 11 g tendons of the third and fourth di^ta. 
The intensssi, in the pes, appear to be represented only by 
the pairs of muscles which act as short flexors of the basal 
phalanges, and these lie altogether upon the plantar aspect of 
the five metatarsal bones. The hallux has no special niidivaoT, 
nor is there any transversal pedis. lu fict, the pes is almost 
as completely a " paw " as is the manus. 

The brain h:i3 long and relatively large "ctirebral hemi- 
spheres, the posterior lobes of which projoet fur beyond the 
cerebellum, and thus completely hide it, iu the upper view of 
the brain. The estemal surfaces of the hemispheres are al- 
most smooth, buc the Sylvian fissure is well marked, and there 
is a trace of that of Rolando. On the inner face of each hemi- 
sphere, the calcarine fissure is deep and gives rise to a well- 
marked hippocampus minor within the posterior coniu of the 
lateral ventricle. The corpus callosum has about a third the 
length of the hemispheres. The septum lucidum is very thick, 
and the precommissural fibres abundant. The vermis projeots 
beyond the lateral lobes of the cerebellum, and thejloeculi are 
large. 

2. The Platyrrhini are essentially quadnipedal and planti- 
grade, though some, like the Spider Monkeys {Ateles), occa- 
sionally assume the erect posture. They all possess tails, and 
in some genera (e. g., Ataes) this organ becomes very flexible 
and muscular, and the under surface of its extremity ia devoid 
of hair and highly sensitive. The tail, thus modified, ia a 
powerful prehensile organ, and serves as a fifth hand. The 
partition between the nostrils is broad and separates them 
widely, so that the nose is remarkably wide and flat, whonoc 
the name of the group. The ears are rounded and hajee. 
There are no cheek-pouches, nor ischial callosities, in any 
Phityrrhine Monkey. In most, the fore-limbs are shorter than 
the hind-limbs, but the reverse is the case in the Spider Mon- 
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AOya. The pollex differs less froni tlie other digits Ihau it 
does ia the Catarrhini. It is more nearly parallel with, and 
in the same plaue as, the other digits of the manus; and, 
though capable of estenaive adduction and abduction, can 
hardly be said to be truly opposable. The hallux is largo, and 
susceptible of extensive movements in abduction and adduc- 

Tbe number of the dorso-lmnbar vertebra; varies from 
seventeen to twenty-two, the greatest number being pos- 
Bessed hy JSTyctipUkecus, viUch has 23 (14 + 8 or 15+7). In 
those forms which have prehensile tails tlie terminal caudal 
vertebrte are flattened from above downward. The arlicular 
sur&ce of the head of the humerus looks more backward than 
inward ; and, not uufrequently, there is a foramen above the 
inner condyle. The carpus contains nine bones. The pollex 
is generally complete, but, in Ateles, it is reduced to a small 
metacarpal (to which, usually, a single minute nodular phalanx 
is articulated), and is completely hidden beneath the integu- 
ment. The pelvis is, generally, elongated, and the anterior 
ramus of the pubis lies at right angles with the long axis of 
the narrow ilium. The tuberosities of the ischia are everted, 
but not nigose. In Aleles, the pelvis is broader, and the pubis 
forms a more open angle with the ilium. The calcaneal pro- 
cess ia alwaj-s very short, and compressed from side to side. 

The brain-case is rounded and devoid of strong crests. 
There is no distinct mastoid process, and the styloid is not 
ossified. The coronal suture is generally V-shaped, the apex 
of the frontal bone extending far back on the vertex of the 
skull. The alispfaenoid and the parietal bones unite upon 
the side-walls of the skull. The external auditory meatus is 
not ossified, the tympanic bone retaining its fcetal, hoop-like 
form. The frontal bones approach one another on the floor of 
the skull, but rarely unite over the junction of the presphenoid 
with the ethmoid. On the inner surface of the periotic bone 
there is a fossa overarched by the anterior verticid seuiicircular 
canal, in which the flocculus rests. In Aielea the greater part 
of the tentorium is ossified. In other respects, the sknll pre- 
sents extraorilinary variations among the IHalyrrkini ; the 
two extremes being presented by the Howling Mookc" 
{Myeetefi) and the Squirrel Monkeys {Chryeothrix). 
former, the face is very large and prominent, with a low fai 
angle. The roof of the brain-case is depressed ; the plane 
the occipital foramen, is almost perpendicular to the basi-c 
nial axis ; and that of the tentorium is very much inclini 
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Tlie oocipitnl conilvles are, consequently, situated at the pos* 
tenor end of the oasis cranii, and the basi-cTanial axis is as 
long as the cerebral cavity. In Chiysot/trix, on the contrary, 
the face is relatively small, with a high facial angle ; the bruin- 
case is moderately arched ; the plane of the tentorium is hori- 
zontal, like that of the occipital foramen, which lies but little 
behind the middle of the base of the skull. The baai-cranial 
axis is much shorter than the cerebral cavity. The pre- 
maxillo-maxillary suture disappears early in Cebus. 

The formula of the adult dentition is ('. ~ c ~^p.m. *~ 
tn. fTi^36. The crowns of the molar teeth uauallv have two 
transverse ridges, ending in. four cusps. In the upper molars 
oiAtelea aadJtfycetes an oblique ridge crosses the crown from 
the antero-extemal to the postero-internal cusp. The perma- 
nent caniaea usually make their appearance before the last 

The stomach is simple, the caecum large, and devoid of 
any vermiform appendix; tlie liver is usually five-lobed ; and 
the kidney has a single papilla. 

The ventricles of the larynx are not usually developed into 
air-sacs. In Atelee, however, a median air-sac is developed 
from the posterior wall of the 'windpipe between the cricoid 
cartilage and the first ring of the trachea. A very remarkable 
modification of the hyoid and larynx takes place in Jtfj/cetes. 
The comua of the hyoid are rudimentary, but its body is con- 
verted into a large thin-walled bony drum, the cavity of whidi 
coramunicateB, beneath the large epiglottis, with that of the 
larynx. The thyroid cartilage is very large, and the carti- 
lages of Wrisberg and Santorioi are replaced by a fibrous mass, 
which is united posteriorly with its fellow of the opposite side. 
Tn addition to the hyoidean air-sac the ventricles of the larynx 
are dilated and prolonged upward, coming into contact above 
the larynx ; two pharyngo-laryngeal pouches may be added 
to these. MyceteB is famous for the distance to which ita 
howling voice can be heard in the South American forests. 

Although the pollex is rudimentary and apparently func- 
tionleaa in Ateles, all its characteristic muscles [abducior, ad- 
ductor, flexor brevis, and o/iponens) are present, except the 
long flexor. 

In Nyctipithecus the pedal interossti are flexores hrevea^ 
and lie on the plantar surfaces of the metataraal bones, aa in 
the Marmosets ; but both the adductor hallucis and the trana- 
vermtt pedis are well developed. 
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Tfie braia varies remarkably in differeot Platyrrhini, In 
Ohrysothrix, the cer^ral hemispheres project beyond the 
cerebellum to a greater relative extent than in any other Mam- 
mal, namely, by one-fifth of their total length. On tlte other 
hand, in Mycetes, the cerebral hemispheres hardly hide the 
oerebellutn, when the brain is viewed from above. 

In Cebus, the outer surface of the brain is almost as much 
convoluted as in the Oatarrhine Apes. Alelea has the external 
perpendicular fissure almost obliterated by the aunectent gyri, 
and, so far, exhibits a higher type of brain than the Gatar- 
rkini ; but, in Pithecia, CJirysolhrix, and Ifyctipithecus, the 
external sulci gradually disappear, until the brain is almost as 
smooth as in the Marmosets, On the inner faces of the hemi- 
Bpheres, however, the internal perpendicular, the calloso-mar- 
ginal, the calcarine, and the collateral sulci remain, while, in 
the interior of the hemispheres, the posterior cornu and the 
hijipocampus minor are alwaya present. 

The vermis of the cerebellum is large and projects beyond 
the level of the posterior margins of its hemispheres ; thejioo- 
cuius is IfLTxe and lodged in a fossa of the periotic ossification, 
as in the Marmosets. The upper ends of the pyramids are 
separated by corpora trapezoidea from thepons Varolii. 

The penis is usually terminated by a large, button-shaped 
glans. The cavity of the tunica vayifialis is not shut off ijrom 
the abdomen, and the testes lie at the sides of, rather than be- 
hind, the penis. The female Aleles has a long clitoris, which 
depends from the vagina. 

The IKatyrrhini occur only iu the Austro-Colurabian prov- 
ince, and are known in the fossil state only in certain caves 
of that region. 

3, The Oatarrhini. — The St'miWiB of this division present 
a great range of variation in most respects, but they agree in 
having the partition between the nosttila narrower than in the 
IKatyrrhini ; in possessing a bony meatus auditorius; in the 
dental formula i. ^' c. p-j pm. ^ m. |^ and in being in- 
habitants of the Old World, They fall into two very distinct 
groups, the Oynomorpha and the Anthropomorpha. 

a. The Cynoinorpha are distinguished from the other 
group by being essentially quadrupedal, and usually provided 
with a tail, which is never prehensUe. The femur and tibia, 
taken together, are longer than the humerus and the radius. 
The outer inferior incisors are not larger than the inner ones, 
but are often smaller. The crowns of the molar teeth present 
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two transverse ridges, n third being present, in some genera, 
on the last inferior molar. 

All the Cynoniorpha have ischial calloaities, which some- 
times attain a very hirge size, and are brightly colored. 

The dorso-lurnbar region of the spinal column is concave 
toward the ventral aspect, and the lumbo-aacral angle is very 
large. The atlas lias narrow transverse processes. The or- 
dinary number of dorso lumbar vertebrre is nineteen, of which 
twelve, or thirteen, are dorsal ; and seven, or six, lumbar. 
The middle cervical vertebne have short spines, whiob are not 
bifurcated at their extremities. In the posterior dorsal and 
anterior lumbar vertebrie, the roammillary and accessory pro- 
cesses may be enlarged and interlock. Tlie long transverse 
processes of the luntbar vertebne bend forward. The sacrum ■ 
usually contains only three anchyloaed vertebra). The caudal J 
vertebne vary in number, from three in Inuus (where they I 
form little more than a coccyx), to as many as thirty-one. In I 
the anterior part of the tail the vertebne are provided with 
sub vertebral, or chevron, bones. 

The thorait is laterally compressed, and the manubrium of 
the sternum is brood ; but the six or seven sternebne which 
follow it are compressed and constricted. I 

The skull presents a considerable range of variation. In I 
the Semnopitheci and Colobi, the frontal region is rounded, I 
the facial angle is oomparatipcly large, and the ascending por- I 
tion of the ramijs of the mandible is high. In the Macaci and 
Cynocephali, on the other hand, the supra-orbital ridges be- 
come HO much enlarged as to hide the forehead ; and the hori- 
zontal portion of the rapius of the mandible is much larger ■ 
than the ascending portion, in accordance with the great pro- J 
duction of the upper jaw, and the consequent low facial angle. I 
In many of the (jynocephali, longitudinal osseous ridges are 1 
developed upon the masill^e, and greatly increase the brutish- 
ness of their aspect. Sagittal and lambdoidal crests may ap- 
pear along the lines of the corresponding sutures. There is 
no distinct mastoid process; and the styloid process is not 
ossified. The parietal bones do not unite with the alisphe- 
noids, being separated from them by the union of the squatno- 
sals with the frontals. The brain-case is flattened and elon- 
gated, and the convex roofs of the orbits project into it, and 
greatly diminish the capacity of its frontal portion. The ol&c- 
tor}' fossa; are very deep, and sometimes almost tubular. The 
two &ontal bones send thick processes across the base of tlie 
akull, which unite over the junction of the presphenoid and 
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the ethmoid, and thus narrow the entrance to the olfactory 
fossae. The basicranial axis is shorter than the cerebral cavity, 
but is still proportionally long. The occipital foramen lies in 
the posterior sixth of the base of the skull, and it looks ob- 
liquely backward and downward. The premaxillo-maxillary 
suture never disappears until long after the second dentition 
as complete, and may persist throughout life. The palate is 
long and narrow. The nasal bones are flat, and early anchy- 
lose into one bone. 

The scapula is relatively longer and narrower than that 
of Man ; but the spine lies at right angles to the vertebral 
border, and the supra-spinous is much smaller than the infra- 
spinous fossa. 

The axis of the articular head of the humerus is not di- 
rected upward and inward, but upward and backward ; the 
bicipital groove lies on the inner side; and the shaft of the 
bone is so bent that it is convex forward. In all these char- 
acters the fore-limb shows its relation to the function of sup- 
port. The radius exhibits modifications which have the same 
signification. Its proximal head is transversely elongated, 
and lies somewhat in advance of the ulna, articulating more 
largely with the humerus than in the higher Apes. The neck 
of the radius (between the head and the bicipital tuberosity) 
fits more closely to the ulna, and hence the movements of pro- 
nation and supination are restricted. 

There are nine bones in the carpus. The pisiforme is 
much elongated, making a sort of heel for the manus. To- 
gether with the cuneiforme, it furnishes an articular face for 
the ulna. The distal articular surface of the trapezium is 
saddle-shaped, and the poUex is usually complete, though 
short relatively to the other digits. In Colobus it is rudi- 
mentary. 

The pelvis is long and narrow. The ilia are narrow bones 
with much-excavated posterior and outer faces. Their crests 
generally lie opposite the transverse processes of the penulti- 
mate lumbar vertebra. The long axis of the ilium and that 
of the anterior ramus of the pubis cut one another nearly at a 
right angle ; while the long axis of the ilium and that of the 
posterior ramus of the ischium lie nearly in one straight line. 
The symphysis pubis is very long, and the subpubic arch cor- 
respondingly reduced. The posterior ends of the ischia are 
everted, broad, and rough, for the attachment of the callous 
pads of integument. The femur has a round ligament. The 
tarsus has not more than one-third the length of the foot 
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The calcaneal process is flattcited from side to side, and has a 
pulley-like excavation upon its posterior extremity. The 
tibial facet of the astragalus is inclined sligbtly inward, as 
well aa upward, and its outer edge ia raiaed. The distal di- 
vision of the tarsus, consisting of the cuboid and navicular, 
with the cuacifonn bones, is capable of a considerable amount J 
of rotatory motion upon the astragalus and the calcaneum. J 
The en to- cuneiform bone is large, and has a transversely-coo- I 
vex articular surface for the metatarsal of the hallux. Conse- ■ 
quently the latter (which is short, reaching to only about the ^ 
middle of the proximal phalanx of the second digit) is capable ' 
ot free motion in abduction and adduction. 

In the Ci/nomorp/ia, and even in the so-called " tailless " 
eenus, Jnuus, proper caudal muscles are present. In the limbs 
there is a levator clatiicul<e which passes &om the transrerse 
process of tfae atlas to the acromion ; a dorso-epitrocklearis, 
consisting of a muscular bundle detached irom the latiasimia 
dorsi near its insertion, and passing to the distal and inner 
end of the humerus, or even farther down ; a acansorius, from ' 
the ventral edge of the ilium to the great trochanter, which 
sometimes becomes confounded with tlie j/lulams minimus/ « 
special abductor ossU metaearpi quinti ; and a peroncem 
quinti di^tfj, arising from the fibula, between the perontsw* 
longus and brevia, passing behind the external malleolus, and 
sending its tendon to tbe extensor sheath of the fifth digit. 

The extensor primi iniemodii poUieia a.n.d the peron<xu» 
tertius are absent in this, as in the preceding group. 

The biceps femoris usually possesses only an ischial head, i 
and the soleua arises only from the fibula. The Jlexar brevit 
diffitoruin arises partly from the tendon of the plantaria, 
where this passes over the puUey on the posterior surface of 
the calcaneal process to become continuous with the plantar 
&scia, and partly from the tendons of the long flexor. The 
Cramversus pedia is usually fully developed, but Las only two 
heads of origin from the distal ends of the second and third 
metatarBals. The interosset pedis are just visible on the dor- 
sal aspect of the foot, but none are, properly speaking, dorsal. 
None of them are penniform muscles artsmg from adjacent 
sides of the metatarsal bones ; but they are attached, in pair^ 
to the plantar and lateral aspects of the metatarsal bones of 
the digits to which they appertain. They are inserted into 
the sesamoid bones, of which each digit has two, and into the 
bases of the proximal phalanges, and give off no distinct ten- 
dons to the extensor sheaths. Additional muscles mny arise 



i>ver tlie proximal ends of the mctatareal bones, and pass to 
tlie tliree fibular digits. 

The interossei manus are very similar to those of Man, 
being divided into a dorsal and a pidmar set, nnd sending slips 
to the extensor sheaths of the digits, without that eomplete 
subdivision which is seen in the Antluropomorpha. 

There is a complete double set of extensors in tbe foui 
ulnar digits of th6 manus, the extenso'r minimi digitt giving 
a tendon to the fourth digit, and the extensor iTidicia one to 
Ihe third digit. The extensor o^a metacarpi pollicis f^vee a 
distinct slip to the trapezium, and thus precisely corrcspoods 
with the tibialis anticus, which has two tendons, one for the 
ento-cuneifonn, and one for the metatarsal of the hallux. Tbe 
Jkxor digitorum profundus and Jlexor hngua polticis are rep- 
resented by one muscle, a slip from the ulnar aide of the ten- 
don of which usually goes to the pollex. 

The tendons of the flexor perforana digitorvm and flexor 
hallueia unite to form the deep flexor tendons of the pedal 
di^tsin very variable proportions. T^a flexor acoesaorius i& 
very generally present. 

The anterior upper premolar Las its oulcr cusp peculiarly 
modified and sharpened. The anterior lower premolar has 
the anterior margin of its crown prolonged and cutting, so 
that it works like as cissors-blade, against the posterior edge 
of tie upper canine. In the upper jaw, the premolars have 
three roots ; in the lower two. Tbe molars in both jaws have 
four cusps connected by two transverse ridges. Sometimes 
there is " heel" behind the posterior ridge of the last lower 
molar. 

The formula of the milk dentition is d.i. '^ d.c. ^] d.m. 
^ = 30; and the anterior milk molar resembles the perma- 
nent premolars, while the posterior is like a permanent molar. 

The permanent canines make their appearance before, or, 
at latest, contemporaneously with, the hindermost molar in 
both jaws. They are large and long, and are separated, by 
a well-marked diastema, from tbe outer incisor above, and 
from the first premolar below. 

Tlie CynomoTpha very generally possess cheek-poucheSj 
which serve as pockets for the temporary stowage of food. 
The stomach is usually simple, with a globular cardiac ex- 
tremity and an elongated pyloric portion ; but, in Semnopitke- 
CVB and Colobus, the stomach is divided into three compart- 
Eients, the middle of which is sacculated, A groove with 



raised eifges leads from the cardiac end of tlie gullet to ti 
middle compartment. 

Tlie csecuni, though distinct, is relatively small, and lias n 
vermiform appendage. 

The liver varies much in the degree of ita subdivision int 
lobes, being least divided in the Semnopithefi, and most i 
the Baboons. The innominate artery generally gives origii 
to both carotids, as well as to the right "siibclavian, the lefl 
subclavian arising directly from the arch of the aorta. 

When laryngeal air-eacs are developed, they are i 
formed by dilatations of the lateral ventricles of the larynx, 
but a single sac, with a median aperture, is formed in the 
thyro-hyoidean space immediately beneath the epiglottis. 
Tiiis median air-sac is very large, extending down over the 
front of the neck, and sending processes into the axilljc, i 
some Semnopitkeci and Cynocephali. The right lung is usi 
ally four-lobed, the left two-lobed. 

The kidney has only a single papUla. 

The posterior lobes of the cerehnjm project beyond the 
cerebellum in all the Cynomorpha; they are shortest in the 
Semnopitheei, and longest in the Vynocephali, The principal 
sulci and gyri which are found in the human brain are always ' 
indicated ; but the external perpendicular fissure is Btronglj- i 
marked. The posterior comu of the lateral ventricle is large» I 
and there is a strongly-marked hippocampvs minor. 

There is usually, if not always, a bone in the peuis, which 
is provided with two special retractor muscles. The females 
are subject to a periodical turgescence of the sesual organs, ( 
sometimes accompanied by hiemorrhage, and comparable to | 
menstruation. The placenta is often bilobed, . 

b. The A.nthropom.orpha differ from the Vynotnorpha in | 
the following characters : They are especially arboreal ani-J 
mals, which habitually assume a semi-erect posture, support 
ing the weight of the fore-part of the body upon the ends o' 
the fingers, or, more usually, upon the knuckles. There is □ 
tail, Tfie thigh and the leg are, respectively, shorter thai 
the arm and the fore-arm. The dorso-lumbar vertebrte ai 
seventeen or eighteen in number, and their spines are not i 
dined toward a conmion point. They develop no iaterlockinel 
mammillary and accessory processes. The sacrum contaiiuf" 
more than three anchylosed vertebrie. The thorax is rather 
broad than laterally compressed, and the sternum is flattened 
from before backward, and wide. The axis of the head of the 
humcms is directed more inward than backward, and the up- 
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per part of the shaft is not bent as in the Cynomorpha, The 
radius is capable of complete pronation and supination. 

The relative proportions of the incisor teeth are the same 
as in Man ; that is to say, the inner upper incisors and the 
outer lower incisors are larger than the others. The crowns 
of the upper and lower molars have the same patterns as those 
of Man. 

The caudal muscles are small or absent. When the pollex 
lias a flexor tendon, that tendon is not a slip given off from 
one common to the flexor pollicis and flsxor perforans^ as in 
the Cynomorpha, The plantaris does not pass over a pulley 
furnished by the calcaneal process, as in the Cynomorpha ; 
and the flexor brevis has an origin from that process. The 
peroncBUS quinti digiti has not been observed. 

There are three well-marked genera of Anthropomorpha — 
Hylohates^ Pithecus^ and Troglodytes ; and perhaps a fourth, 
Gorilla^ may be advantageously separated from the last- 
named. 

Plthecus^ the Orang, has the smallest distributional area, 
being confined to the islands of Borneo and Sumatra ; JSylo- 
hates^ the Gibbons, of which there are several species, is found 
over a oDnsiderable area of Eastern Asia and the islands of the 
Malay Archipelago. The Chimpanzee and Gorilla are met 
with only in the intertropical parts of West Afriq^. 

The Gibbons are those Anthropomorpha which are most 
nearly allied to the Cynomorpha, They possess ischial cal- 
losities, and the nails of the pollux and hallux, only, are broad 
and flat. The arms are so long that the points of the fingers 
readily touch the ground when the animal stands upright, as 
it very readily and commonly does. The Gibbons also run 
with great swiftness, putting the sole of the foot flat on the 
ground and balancing themselves with their long arms. Nev- 
ertheless, they are essentially arboreal animals, leaping from 
bough to bough of the trees in the forests which they frequent 
with marvellous force and precision. The manus is longer 
than the pes, and the antibrachium considerably longer than 
the brachium. The Gibbons do not exceed three feet in 
height ; their heads are small, and their bodies and limbs 
remarkably slender. 

None of the other Anthropomorpha have callosities, and 
the nails of all the digits are flattened. They are all heavier 
in make, with proportionally shorter limbs and larger heads 
than the Gibbons. In the Orangs, which rarely attain a stat- 
ure of more than four feet and a half, the arms are very long, 
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in length. The long and narrow pes is longer than tlie equal- 
ly narrow manus, and the sole cannot be placed flat upon the 
ground, but the animal rests iipon the outer edge of the foot 
wheu it assumes the erect posture. This posture, Lowever, is 
quite unnatural, and the Orangs cannot run as tlie Gibbons 
do, but swing themselves along upoo their long arms, as it 
were upon crutches. 

The pollex and the hallux are both short, the lulter remark- 
ably so; and the hallux is not uncommonly devoid of a. nail. 
The palmar and plantar aspects of the digits are naturally con- 
cave, and they cannot be completely straightened. 

The Chimpanzee attains a stature somewhat greater than 
that of the average Orang. The span of the arms is about 
half as much again as the height. The antibrachium is about 
as long OS the brachium. The manus is equal to, or a little 
longer than, the pes ; and these parts of the limbs are not so 
elongated, or so curved, as the corresponding parts of the 
Orang, The sole can be readily placed flat upon the ground, 
and the Chimpanzee easily stands or runs erect. But his fa- 
vorite attitude is leaning forward and supporting himself on 
the knuckles of the raanus. Both the hallux and the pollex 
are well devfloped and possess nails. 

The Gorilla exceeds five feet in height and may reach five 
feet six inches. The span is to the height as about three to 
two. The brachium is much longer than the antibrachium. 
The pes is longer than the manus, and both are much 
broader than in the other AntfiropomoTpha. In consequence | 
of this circumstance and of the greater development of the I 
heel, the erect posture is easily maintained, but the ordinary 1 
attitude is the same as that assumed by the Chimpanzee. The | 
hallux and the pollex have well-developed nails. Tlie basal 
phalanges of the three middle digits of the foot are bound 
together by the integument. 

With respect to the skeleton in the Anthropoinorpha, the 
Gibbons have the spinal column nearly straight, with a veiy 
open vertebro-sacral angle. In the Oranga the dorao-lumb(ur 
vetebrae form a curve, which is nearly as much concave for- 
ward as in a new-bom child. In the Chimpanzee the epical 
column begins to exhibit the curvatures which are character- 
istic of the adult human subject ; and these are still more 
marked in the Grorilla. 

The spinous process of the second cervical vertebra is 
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bifurcated in the Qiimpanzee, but tliis humaQ cliiiracter does 
not appear in the others. 

la the Gibbons tbere are usually eighteen dorao-lumbar 
vertebne; but in the other Atit7tropomorpha the nxxmher is 
ordinarily seventeen, as in Man, or may be reduced to sixteen. 
The Orang has the human number of twelve pairs of ribs j 
but the Chimpanzee and Ciorilla have thirteen, and the Gib- 
bons may possess fourteen pairs of ribs. The thorax is wide, 
and the sternum broitd and flat. In the Orang it may ossify 
from a double longitudinal series of neotres, as sometimes hap- 
pens in Man. 

In the Gibbons the transverse processes of tlie last lumbar 
vertebra are not exceptionally broad, and do not unite with 
the ilia. But in both the Chimpanzee and Gorilla they are 
wide, and become more or less closely connected with the ilia. 
The last lumbar vertebra may become ancbylosed with the 
sacrum in the Gorilla, All these conditions of the last lum- 
bar vertebra are occasionally met with in Man. 

The sacrum is broad, and contains not fewer than five 
anchjlosed vertebra;, but its length always exceeds its breadth 
(whereas its breadth is equal to, or exceeds, its length, in Man), 
and its anterior curvature is but slight. Tlie short coccyx is 
made up of not more than four or five vertebrte. lu the skull, 
the proper form of the brain-case is always more or less dis- 
guised in the adult malea, by the development of crests for 
muscular attaohment, or of the orbits and the supraorbital 
ridges. In the Gibbons and Chimpanzees, tbe latter are 
large, but the sagittal crest is absent, and the lambdoidal 
small. In the Orang, the brow-ridges are small, so that the 
true form of the forehead is seen better than in the other 
Apes, but the sagittal and lamhdoidal crests are strong. In 
tbe old male Gonlla the sagittal and lamhdoidal crests, and 
the supraorbital ridges, are alike enormous. The frontal si- 
nuses are large, and extend into the brow-ridges both in the 
Gorilla and Chimpanzee. The jaws are largest in proportion 
to the brain-case in the Gorilla and the Orang ; smallest in 
some varieties of Chimpanzee. 

In all the Anthropomorpha the transverse is much less 
than the longitudinal diameter of tbe cranial cavity. The 
roofs of the orbits project into the frontal portion of the brain- 
case, and diminish its capacity by causing its floor to slope 
from the middle line obliquely upward and outward. The oo* 
oipital foramen is situated in the posterior third of tbe base 
of the skull, and looks obliquely backward and downward. 
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The frontals lueel in the base of the skull over the ethmd 
presphcuoidal suture in the Gibbous uud in the Gorilla, as ^ 
the Babooiu ; hut not iu tlie Chimpanzee or the Orangf. TU 
alisphenoids unite Guturally with the parietals, as is the r;^ 
in ilan, in the Gibbous and (usually) in the Orangs ; but, Ig 
the Chimpinzee, the squamosal unites with the fn>ntal ai 
separates the alisphenoid from the parietal, as happens, exct 
tionally, in Man. The nasal banes are flat and early aoobylos 
together, in the Gibbons, Orangs, and Ohimpauzees, la t 
Gorilla the uasal bones are distinctly convex from side to elc 
and rise above the level of the fitco. None of these Apes hav( 
tpina naaulia anterior ; and, only la the Siamang, is therO 
rudiment of the men^l prominence in the mandible. T 
premaxillo-m axillary suture persists beyond the completion 
the second dentition in all but the Chimpanzee, iu which 
disappears before that period. The epiotio region is neT 
developed into a distinct mastoid process ; and there is 
BiGcd styloid process Only occisionally in the Oranga. 
palate is long and narrow, the alveolar margins being 
parallel, or even diverging anteriorly. The zygomatic arch 
are strong, wide, and curved in two directions. 

The proportjoti of the length of the basi-cranial axis 
that of the cerebral cavity does not fall lower than the rat 
of 10 to 17 in any of the Anthropomorpha. 

The body of the byoid approaches the form of that of A 
most nearly in the Orang. In the other genera it is more 
cavated posteriorly. 

The scapula of the Orang ia most like that of Man, esf 
cially in the proportion of the supra- and infra-spinoua foss; 
in the proportional length of the anterior and the posteri 
borders, and in the angle made by the spine with the vert 
bral margin. Iu the other genera the posterior border 
longer iu proportion than in Man, and the spine of the fleap i 
cuts the vertebral margin more obliquely. After the Oran^ 
the scapula of the Gorilla comes nearest to that of Man. 

On the other band, the long and straight clavicle of t) 
Oran^ ia least like that of Man. 

The head of the humerus loses the backward incliaatii 
which it has ia tlie lower Apes, and becomes direoted u 
ward and inward, as in Man. The radius and ulna are curve 
and le3.ve a wide interosseous space. There are nine b 
in the carpus in bath Si/lobates and PUhecua, but only t 
in the Chimpanzee and Gorilla. In JTi/lobates the artii 
Burfaoo presented by the trapezium for the pollex ia alma 
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globular. It is evenly convex in tlie Chimpanzee; but, in tfie 
Gorilla, it has the characteristically hnnian aa»3die shape. The 
pollex 18 longest and strongest in proportion in Hylobatea ; 
its length in proportiou to that of the manus being in M. syiv- 
dactylu^ as three to seven. In tlie Gorilla, the pollex has 
rather more than one-third the length of the maTiiis ; in the 
Orang and Chimpanzee it has about one-third the length of 
the inanus. 

The pelvis differs but little from that of the Cifiiomorpha 
in Sylobates. In the other genera the pelvis is still elongated. 
The antero-posterior diameter of the brim of the pelvis great- 
ly esceeds the transverse, the tuberosities of the ischia are 
strongly everted, and the pubic symphyaia is very long, the 
arch being correspondingly reduced; but the ilia are wider 
and mure concave fortvaid in the Chimpanzea than in the 
Orang, and in the Gorilla than in either. 

In the female Chimpanzee, ^rhich is of about the same size 
as the male, the dimensions of the basin of the pelvis, and of 
its outlets, are greater than in the m^le, though the general 
form and absolute length of the pelvis are the same in the two 
sexes. The female Gorilla is much smaller than the male, and 
the pelvis is shorter in proportion, but the intersciatic meas- 
urement of the outlet is absolutely as great as in the male, 
and the transverse diameter of the brim ia nearly as great. 
As, at the same time, the antero-posterior diameter ia much 
shorter, the brim of the pelvis of the female ia much more 
round. The female Oraugs, also, are smaller than the males. 
The basin of the pelvis is relatively, but not absolutely, larger 
in all its dimensions, and the brim rounder. 

The femur of the Orang has uo round ligament, and differs 
in this respect from the same bone in the other Aiithropomor^ 
pha. The femur of the Grorilla resembles that of Man, most 
especially in the projection of the articular surface of the iiraer 
condyle beyond the outer. 

Tiie length of the whole foot to that of the tarsus is, in 
ITt/lohates, as thirty-five to ten, and the proportion is about 
the same in the Orang ; in the Chimpanzee it is as twenty- 
four to ten ; and, in the Gorilla, about the same (twenty-three 
to ten in the specimen measured). 

The hallux has not more than one-fourth of the length of 
the foot in the Orang; in the Gorilla less than five-twelftha ; 
in the Chimpanzee and in Hylobatca a little more. 

In the second digit of the pes of the Orang and the Chim- 
panzee, the phalanges, taken together, are longer than the 
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metatarsal bone of the digit; in the Gorilla, they are about 
equal in length to the metatarsal. The calcaneal process is 
longest, strongest, and broadest, in the Gorilla, In the astrag- 
alus the articular surface for the tibia is broadest in the Goril- 
la ; but, in this Ape, as in the others, it is inclined a little in- 
ward when the foot is in its natural position ; and the surface 
for the external malleolus is oblique, and looks upward as well 
as outward. 

It is a mistake, however, to suppose that the disposition 
of these surfaces has any thing to do with the more or less 
marked tendency of the plantar surface to turn inward, and 
of the outer edge of the pes to be directed downward, which 
is observable in ail the Anthropomorpha. This tendency is 
the result of the free articulation between the scaphoid and 
the cuboid, on the one hand, and the astragalus and the calca- 
neum on the other ; the consequence of which is, that the dis- 
tal portion of the pes, with the first-mentioned bone, being 
pulled by the tibialis anticus^ easily rotates round its own 
axis, upon the surface presented by the astragalus and calca- 
neum. This ready inversion of the sole must as much facili- 
tate climbing, as it must interfere with the steadiness of the 
foot in walking. 

The distal surface of the ento-cuneiform is much inclined 
inward in all the Anthropomorpha, and is convex from side to 
side, or subcylindrical. The metatarsal bone of the hallux pre- 
sents a corresponding articular concavity to this surface, and 
has a great range of motion in adduction and abduction. The 
inward inclination of the articular facet of the ento-cuneiform, 
and its consequent separation from the facet upon the meso- 
cuneiform for the second digit, is greatest in the Orang, in 
which the hallux is habitually directed at right angles to the 
long axis of the foot. The distal phalanx of the hallux is not 
unfrequently absent in the Orang. 

All the Anthropomorpha possess certain muscles which 
are not usually found in Man, though they may occur as vari- 
eties in the human subject. These are the levator claviculce, 
the dorso-epitrochlearis, the scajisorius* and the abductor 
ossis metacarpi quinti digiti. They are also devoid of two 
muscles which are usually present in Man — the extensor prim i 
internodli 2>ollicis \ and the peronceus tertius. The former of 

* Not actually described in the Gorilla, and absent in some Chimpanzees. 

+ The former muscle is said to be present by several anatomists in the 
Chimpanzee and other Apes ; but what they have taken for it is the metacar- 
pal division of the extensor ossis metacarpi. 
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these is sometimea, and the latter freqiieutly, wanting in the 
human subject. 

The fisxor accesgorius appeara to be regularly absent in 
Syiobaies and PUhecus, and, in the majority of cases, in the 
' Chimpanzee. The transverms pedis seems to be absent in the 
Orang, but it is present in the other A.nthropotn,oirpha. 

Many muscles which exist both in these Apes and in Man 
have different origins in the former. Thus, the sokeus haa 
only a fibular head, and takes no origin from the tibia. The 
fiexor breiiis digitorum pedis never arises altogether from the 
oalcaneum, but a large proportion of its fibres spring from the 
tendons of the deep flexors. The calcaneal head furnishes the 
tendons for the second, or the second and third, digits. The 
interosseous muscle which lies on the tibial side of the middle 
digit of the pes, usually arises from the fibular side of the sec- 
ond metatarsal as vreU as from the tibial side of its own meta- 
tarsal, and its origin lies on the dorsal aide of that of the fibu- 
I lar interosseous muscle of the second digit. Hence, of the so- 
oalled dorsal interoasei for interossei which are visible on the 
dorsal aspect of the pes) two belong to the middle digit, and 
oae, to the second and fourth digits respectively ; which is 
the same arrangement as that which obtains in the manus. 
The Jiexor poUieis is ragre or less closely connected with the 
Jlsxor communis per/oratis, or with that part of the muscle 
Tvhich goes to the index digit. The connection is slightest in 
Sylobntp.s, the origins of the two muscles, only, being united. 
It is most extensive in tie Orang, in which no tendon goes to 
the pollex. Tlie same complete loss of the Jlsxor pollicia, as 
a tliumb-muscle, occasionaUy takes place in the Gorilla ; but 
in this animal, lis in the Chimpanzee, the rule appeara to be, 
that the Jlexor poUieit unites at its origin with part of the 
jiexor perforane, and that the fleshy fibres converge to a com- 
mon tendon which divides into two, one for the poUex and . 
the other for the index. In Hi/lobaUs, the short head of the i 
bleeps hrachii arises from the pectoralis mc^or, and the ad- I 
duGtor hallucis and transversua pedis form but one muscle. T 

The fiexor longna JtaUucis takes an origin from the ex- I 
temai condyle of the femur in the Omug ; and the pectoralis I 
major arises bj three distinct slips. 

Some of the muscles in the Anthropomorpha differ in 
their insertion, or in the extent to which they are subdivided, 
from what is usual in the corresponding muscles of Man. 
Thus the e^eriaor ossie metaearpi poUlcis ends in two distJnat 
tendons ; one for the trapezium, and the other for the base of 
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the metacarpal bone of the pollex. Tljat part of the tibialis 
anticus which goes to the metatarsal of the hallux is usually 
very distinct, and is sometimes reckoned as a separate nmscle, 
the ahchictor longus hallucia. 

Id the Gibbons and in the Orang, there is a complete eet 
of deep extensors for the four ulnar digits, the tendons of the 
eaitensor indicia and extemor minimi digiti subdividing to 
supply the third and fourth digits. 

In the Gorilla and Chimpanzee each of these muscles have 
but a single tendon, as is the usual arrangement in Man, 

Tbe int€rossei of the band are each divided into two mus- 
cles with distitict tendons — rJUxot brevisprimi intertiodii and 
an extensor breota tertii intemodii. The division is less obvi- 
ous in the Orang than in the other Anthropomorpha. 

la Hi/lobateSfthe tendon of the Jlexor perforane pedis goea 
only to the fifth digit, and is not directly connected with that 
of the Jlexor longita hallucis, which supplies the other four 
digits. In the Orang, also, the tendons of the two muscles are 
separate ; but tbs Jlexor perforans supplies the second and tbe 
fifth digits, qpd the fi&eor hallucia the third and fourth. It 
gives no tendon to tbe hallux. Id both the Chimpanzee and 
the Gorilla, a very large tendon is given to the hallux by the 
jlexor hallucia^ and it also supplies the third and fourth digita. 
The tendon oi flexor longua digitorum is but slightly con- 
nected with that of ^efl^or hallucia, and its divisions go to 
the second and fifth toes. In both the manus and the pes of 
Bylobatea a muscle occura which is not, at present, known in 
any other Mammal. It arises from the second metacarpal or 
metatarsal bone, and is inserted by a long tendon into the pre- 
axial side of the ungual phalanx of the second digit ; it may 
be termed " abductor tertii internodii secundi digiti." 

The Orang, in like manner, stands alone in possessing s 
small hut distinct opponejis hallucia,* 

The volume of the brain, in the Orang and in the Chim- 
panzee, is about twenty-six or twenty-seven cubic inches ; or 
about half the minimum size of a normal human brain. In the 
Giorilla, the volume rises to near thirty-five cubic inches. In 
the Gibbons the brain is very much smaller ; and the Siamang, 
among these, is remarkable for the short posterior lobes of the 
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oerebrura, which, in thia anthropomorphous Ape, do not over- 
lap the cereljellura, as they do io all the others. 

The cerebral hemispheres are higher in proportion to their 
■ length in the Orang than in the other Anthropomorpha ; but, 
in all, they are elongated and depressed, as compared with 
those of Man, The frontal lobes taper off anteriorly, and tbeir 
inferior surfacea are excavated from without downward and 
inward, in correspondence with the projection of the upwardly 
convex roofs of the orbits into the cratual cavity. The pos- 
terior comn of the lateral ventricle is always well developed, 
and contains a prominent hif^ocwmpus minor and emhientia 
collatercUis. An occipito-temporal or "external perpendicu- 
lar" sulcus is always present. It is most nearly obliterated in 
the Orangs. All the gyri of the human brain are represented 
in the cerebral hemispheres of the Chimpanzee ; but they are 
simpler and more sjmimctrical, and larger in proportion to the 
brain {see Figs. 21 and S2). The fissure of Sylvius is less in- 
clined backward, and that of Rolando is placed more forward 
than in Man. The insula has simpler and fewer radiating sulci, 
and is not completely hidden by the temporal lobe. Only the 
second, third, and fourth annectent gyii appear upon the sur- 
face. The first remains folded upon itself, and gives rise to 
the characteristically simian occipito-temporal or external per- 
pendicular sulcus. The occi pi to-parietal sulcus, on the inner 
face of the hemiaphere, ia much more nearly perpendicular 
than in the human brain. The corpus calloaum is relatively 
smaller; the septum lucidum ia very thick, and the precom- 
miaaural fibres are well developed. The vermis is small in 
proportion to the lateral lobes of the cerebellum, and the floc- 
culi are relatively small, and lie below the latter. 

The whole cerebellum is larger in proportion to the cere- 
bral hemispheres ; the latter being to the former, as 8 J- to 1 in 
Man, but as SJ to 1 in the Chimpanzee.* The nerves are 
larger in proportion to the brain than in Mao. There are no 
corpora trapezoidea, such as exist in the lower Mammals, and 
the corpora alhicantia arc double. 

In aU the Anthropomorpha, the inner incisors are larger 
than the outer, in the upper jaw ; smaller in the lower jaw. 
There is a diastema, though it is often but small in the female 
Chimpanzees, Tlie canines are large and strong, and may be 
grooved longiludioally on their inner sides, Tlie premolars 
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have three roots in the upper jaw, two in the lower. The 
crowns of the middle moiara, above, have four cuapa, and an 
oblique ridge which extends from the antero-extcmal to the 
postero-internal cusp ; and those of the middle molar, below, * 
have five cusps, as iu Man. The crown of the anterior premo- 
lar in the tower jaw is pointed, and has a long, sharp, ob- 
lique anterior edge as in the Cynomorpha, 

In the Gibbons, the permanent canine emerges contem- 
poraneously with, or before, the last molar; but, in the other 
Anthropomorpha, the last permanent canine is cut, ordinarily, 
only after the appearance of the last molar. 

In the Orang tha circumvallate papillte of the tongue are 
arranged in a V, as in Man. In the Chimpanzee they are dis- 
posed like a T, with the top turned forward. The Chimpanzee 
and the Siamang have a uvula, but the Orang has none^ 
The stomach of the Chimpanzee is very like that of Man ; but 
in the Orang the organ is more elongated, with a round car- 
diac and more tubular pyloric portion. An appendix vermi- 
fbrmia ia found in the crecum of all four genera. In the 
Chimpanzee and Gorilla, the origin of the great arteries from 
the arch of the aorta takea place as in Man. In the Orang, 
they are sometimes disposed as in Man ; while in other speci- 
mens the left carotid comes off from the innominata, and only 
the subclavian of the left side arbes directly from the aorta. 
In Sylobates, the latter arraugenient appears to obtain. 

The kidney has only a single papilla in Hylobates and 
Pitheaua. 

Only one species of Sylohatea, namely, the Siamang, is 
known to possess a laryngeal sac. This ia globular, and com- 
municates by two apertures, situated in the thyro-hyoid mem- 
brane, with the larynx. In the Orang, Chimpanzee, and Go- 
rilla, enormous air-sacs result from the dilatation of the lateral 
ventriclea of the larynx. These dilatations extend down, in 
front of the throat, on to the thorax and even into the axillte, 
and sometimes open into one another in the middle line. 

In the adult male Chimpanzee the penis is small and slen- 
der, and terminates in a narrow and elongated glans. The 
testes are very large, and the communication between the 
tunica vaginalis and the peritonieum ia completely closed. 
The glans penis of the Gorilla is button-shaped. In the 
Orang it ia cylindrical, and the testes are situated close to the 
inguinal canal, which has been found open on one side, and 
closed on the otlier. An oa penis is developed in the males. 
The females have the clitoris large, and the uterus, which 
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is undivided into comun, reaembles that of the human subject. 
The placentfl, of a Chimpanzee fcetus, Hi inches long, was sun- 
pie, rounded, 3^ inches in diameter, and 0.6 inch thick in the 
centre. The umbilical cord was inserted near one of its edges. 

The proportions of the limba to one another and to the 
body do not sensibly change after birth ; but the body, limbs, 
and Jaws, enlarge to a much greater extent than the brain-case. 

The amount of variation in the characters of the skull 
among the Chimpanzees, Gorillas, and Orangs, is exceedingly 
remarkable, especially if taken in connection with their very 
limited areas of distribution. 

Of the four genera of the A.nthropomorpha, the Gibbons 
ore obviously most remote from Man, and nearest to the Cy^ 

The Orangs come nearest to Man in the number of the 
ribs, the form of the cerebral bemiapheres, the dicninution of 
the occipito-temporal sulcus of tlie brain, and the ossified 
styloid process ; but they differ from him much more widely 
ia other respects, and especially in the limbs, than the Gorilla 
and the Chimpanzee do. 

The Chimpanzee approaches Man most closely in the char- 
acter of its cranium, its dentition, and the proportional size 
of the arms. 

The Gorilla, on the otber hand, is more Man-like in the 

Eroportioua of the leg to the body, and of the foot to the 
and ; further, in the size of the heel, the curvature of the 
Epine, the form of the pelvis, and the absolute capacity of the 



c. The Anthropidm are represented by the single genus 
and species, Man, and they are distinguished from the 
mimiadcB, and especially the AnthropomorpJia, by the follow- 
ing cbaracters : 

In progresaion on the ground, the erect posture is the 
easiest, and no assistance is given by the arms, which are 
shorter than the legs. After birth, the proportions of the body 
alter in consequence of the legs growing faster than the rest 
of the body. In consequence, the middle point of the height 
of the body — wliich, at birth, is situated about the umbilicus 
— ^becomes gradually lower, until, in the adult male, it is as 
low as the symphysis puhls. 

In the manus, the polles is strong and long, reaching to 
the middle of the basal phalanx of the index digit. In the 
pea, the tarsus takes up half the length of the foot ; the cal- 
caneal process is long, and expanded posteriorly. The hallux 
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has half the length of the foot, and is nearly as long as the 
second digit; and ils mobility in adduction and abduction is 
slight, compared with that of the hallux of the other Primates. 

Hair is more abundant upon the crown of the bead; and, 
usually, in the axilhe, the pubic region, and the front part of 
the thorax, than elsewhere. 

In the new-born infant the whole dorso-lumbar region of 
the spine is concave forward, and the vertebro-sacral angula- 
tion is shght ; but, in the adult, the spinal column is concave 
forward in the thoracic, and convex forward in the lumbar 
region, mainly in consequence of the disposition of the elastic 
ligaments which connect the faces and the arches of the ver- 
tebrae. There is a strongly-marked vertebro-sacral angulation. 
Normally, there are tT\'clve dorsal, five lumbar, five sacral, and 
four coccygeal vertebrre, and the transverse processes of the 
last lumbar vertebra are not expanded or directly connected 
with the ilia ; but, in these respects, variations occur. 

The spinous processes of the middle cervical vertebras are 
mucii shorter than the seventh, and are usually bifurcated. 
The breadth of the sacrum is greater than its length. In the 
skull, the occipital condyles lie within the middle fifth of the 
base, and the occipital foramen looks downward, and either a 
little forward or but slightly backward. Neither sagittal nor 
lambdoidal crests are developed, but the mastoid processes 
are distinct, and generally conspicuous. The supraorbit^ 
ridges are never so largely developed as in some of the ^71- 
thropojnorpha. The orbits and the jaws are relatively smaller, 
and situated less in front of, and more below, the fore-part of 
the brain-case, A spina nascUie anterior is almost always 
present ; * and, in the pro61e view of the face, the nasal bottes 
project more beyond the level of the ascending process of the 
maxilla than they do in any Ape. The palate is broadei? and 
its contour more arched than in any of the A.nthropomorpha, 
Its posterior margin is ordinarily produced in the middle line 
into a spina nasalis posterior, and the palato-maxiliary suture 
is directed transversely. 

The distance between the zygomata is either less than the 
greatest transverse diameter of the calvaria, or exceeds it but 
little. The malar is deeper than the squamosal portion of 
the zygoma, and the upper edge of the zygoma is but little 
curved. 

* The onl7 humuji akull ia which I haTe been able to Scd no truce of Ae 
eilatoDBo of the anterior nasal spine, is that af an AuatralinD, which, wooM 
years ago, I presentod to the MoEoum of tho Rojd College of Surgeons. 
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The post^lenoidal propeas of the squamosal ia Bmall, wBilo 
the auditory foramen ia vertically elongated, its anterior wall 
beitiR more or less flattened, 

Tbe interorbital space occupies about ono-fourtfi of the 
interval between the outer walls of the orbits. 

Tho planes of the orbital surfaces of the ethmoid boaea 
(aasa plana) are nearly parallel with one another. 

The aytnphysia of the lower jaw has a mental prominence. 
The length of the cerebral cayity is more than twice that of 
the b^si-cranial axis. 

After birth, no trace of the preraasillo-maxillary suture 
remaina upon the face, though it may persist in the palate. 

The nasal suture usually persists, and the direction of the 
fronto-nasal suture is nearly transverse. 

The cranio-faaial anffl& * docs not exceed 120°, and in the 
higher races of mankind does not go much beyond 90°. 

The supra-orbital plates of the frontal bones project but 
little into the frontal region of the brain-case, and they are 
almost horizontal, instead of being strongly inclined upward 
and outward, as they are in the Anthropomorpha, The cri- 
briform plate is long and wide, and the crista galH is usually 
prominent. The capacity of the brain-case of a healthy adult is 
invariably more than forty cubic inches, and may rise to more 
than a hundred cubic inches. 

The scapula ia broad in proportion to its length, and its 
spine cuts its vertebral edge nearly at right angles. The ilia 
are very broad ; their inner laces present a well-marked con- 
cavity, and their crests an S^liaped curvature. A line drawn 
from the centre of the articular surface of the Bacrum to the 
centre of the acetabulum makes nearly a right angle with the 
chord of the arc ofiered by the anterior face of the sacrum. 
In all the AnlhropomorpJia this angle is much more open. 

The tuberosities of the iachia are hardly everted. -The 
symphysis pubis is comparatively short, and the sub-pubic arch 
well marked. The width of the whole pelvis, from one iliac 
crest to the other, is greater than its height, which is the re- 
verse of what obtains in the Apes. The transverse diameter 
of the brim is usually not exceeded by the antero-posterior 
diameter, though, the contrary proportion occasionally obtains. 
The female pelvis is more spacious, and has a wider snb-pubio 
arch than the male. 

The projiimal articular surfitce of the astragalus looks 
almost directly upward, and hardly at all inward, when the 
• See p. iaO for the esplaantion of tljLs teno. 
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lolo is flat upon the ground ; and the lateral facets ore more 
nearly at right angles to thia surface than in any Ape. The 
inner and outer malleoli are stronger and more downwardly 
produced. The calcaneal process is thick, strong, enlarged at 
\ta hinder end, and not incurred inferiorly, but produced into 
two tuberosities on which the heel rests. The form and dis- 
position of the astragalar, navicular, and calcaneo-cuboid 
articulations are such that the distal moiety of the tarsus is 
capable of only a slight rotatory motion upon the proximal 
portion. 

The distal articular surface of the ento-cuneiform bone is 
very nearly flat, tliough it has a slight convexity from side to 
side, and is irregularly concavo-convex, firom above downward. 
The comparatively slight mobility of the metatarsal bone of 
the hallux arises partly from this circumstance, partly from 
the fact that the proximal articular surfoces of the four outer 
metatarsal bones are not perpendicular to the axis of those 
bones, but are obljquelv truncated, from the tibial side, back- 
■ward, to the fibular si^e. Hence the four outer metatarsal 
bones, instead of diverging widely from the hallux as they 
would do if their axis were perpendicular to the distal facets 
of the meso- and ento-cuneiform and cuboid bones, take a direc- 
tion more nearly parallel with the metatarsal of the hallux, 
and the base of the second metatarsal, as it were, blocks the 
latter, in adduction. The hallux thus loses most of its pre- 
hensile functions ; but, in exchange, it plays an important 
part in supporting the weight of the body, which, in the erect 
position, falls on three parts of the pes ; namely, the heel, the 
outer edge, and the integumentary pad which stretches be- 
neath the inetatarso-phalangeal articulations, from the hallux 
to the fifth digit. 

In the infant, the sole naturally turns inward, and the 
digits (especially the hallux) retain much of their mobility. 

The only muscles which exist in Man, but have not yet 
been found in any Ape, are the extensor prlmi intemodi pol- 
licls and theperonmus tertiua. 

The only peculiarities in the origin of muscles which ordi- 
narily obtain in Man, and have not yet been found in the Apea, 
are — ^the complete separation of ihejlaeor polUcis longus from 
\heJlexordigUoru7Hperforans; the presence of a tibial, as well 
aa of a fibular, ori^n of the soleus ; the origin of all four heads 
ot ^Q fiexor hrevis digiforum pedis from the calcaneum; the 
origin of the fibula intcrosseus of the second digit of the poB 
from the middle metatarsal, on the dorsal side of the tibial 



interosseus of the middle digit The result of tlie !aBt-men- 
doDcd arraDpement is that the second digit of the pes has 
two " dorsal " interossel, like the third digit of the manus. In 
the Apea the interossei of the second digit are generally ar- 
ranged in the same way in both manus and pes. 

The tendons of the flexor hall'ucis longua and flexor digi- 
torum perJbrartB are usually more closely connected in the 
sole of the foot in Man, than in the Anthropomorpha. But 
it is to be noted that all the apparently distincti^'e peculiari- 
ties of the myology of the Anthropomorpha are fo be met 
with, occasionally, as varieties in Man. 

In the br.iin of Man, the only distinctive features, apart 
from its absolute size (55 to 115 cubic inches), ai'e the filling 
up of the occipito-temporal fissure ; the greater complexity 
and less symmetry of the other sulci and gyri ; the less exca- 
vation of the orbital face of tiie frontal lobe ; and the larger 
size of the cerebral hemispheres, as compared with Ihe cere- 
bellum and tlie cerebral nerves. 

There is no diastema, though the summits of the canines 
project, slightly, beyond the level of the other teeth. The 
premolars have not more than two roots, and the anterior edge 
of the crown of the anterior lower premolar ia not prolonged 
and sharp. The permanent canine tooth emerges before the 

The penis ia devoid of a bone (though a prismatic carti- 
laginous body has occasionally been found in the centre of the 
glans), and its glans has a different shape from that of any of 
the AntAropomorpha. The vulva looks downward and for- 
ward, and the clitoris is comparatively small. 

The changes in the proportions of the different parts of the 
body, at different periods of intra- and extra-uterine life, are 
very remarkable. In a foetus an inch and a half long, from the 
vertex to the heel, the head takes up from one-third to one- 
fourth of the entire length. The arms and legs are of about 
the game length, and are shorter than the spine. The forearm 
is about as long as the upper arm, and the leg as the thigh. 
The manus and pes are very similar in size and form ; and 
neither pollex, nir hallux, are so different from the other digits 
as at later periods. In a fcetua rather more than five inches 
high, the head occupies a fourth of the entire height; the 
arms are longer than the spine by one-sixth of their whole 
length, and are a little longer than the legs. The forearm ia 
about as long as the upper arm, and the thigh is a little longei 
than the leg. The manus and pes are about equal in length. 
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In a fcetus eight and a lialf inches high, the head n 
than a fourth of the whole height; the arms are longer than 
the apiue by a fourth of their whole length, and they are longer 
than the legs. The estremitios of the digits reach down to 
the icnee when the body ia erect. 

At full term, the height of the head of the human fcetus 
is rather less than a fourth that of the whole body, and. the 
legs are longer than the arms. The arm is longer than the 
forearm and the thigh than the leg. The hands and the feet 
are still about equal in length. 

Thus it would appear that, while the head grows more 
slowly than the rest of the body, throughout the period of ges- 
tation, after the embryo has attained more than two inches in 
length ; the arms grow proportionally quicker than the body 
and legs, in the middle of gestation, when the proportions 
most nearly resemble those of the Anthropomorpha. In the 
latter part of the period of gestation the legs gain on the arms, 
and the proximal segments of the limbs on the distal ones. 
After birth those changes are continued. The adult has, on 
the average, three and a half times the height of the new-bom 
child, and his arms are elongated in the same proportion. 
But the head ia only twice as large, while the legs of the adult 
are five times as long as those of the child. At all ages after 
birth, the distance between the extremities of the di^ts of 
the outstretched arms is equal to the height in average Bu- 

Sesual differences, independent of the genitalia, are pei^ 
oeptibie at birth ; and the female infant is, as a mle, slightly 
smaller than the male. These differences become more marked 
at, and subsequent to, puberty ; and are seen in the smaller 
stature of the female, the larger size of the head in proportion 
to the stature, the shorter thorax, the longer abdomen, and the 
shorter legs ; so that the middle point of the stature of the fe- 
male is nearer the umbilicus than in the male. The hips are 
wider in proportion to the shoulders, whence the femora are 
more oblique. The ridges and muscular processes of all the 
bones are less marked, and the frontal contour of the skull ia 
more sharply angulated. When the peculiarities of the female 
sex are not connected with reproduction, they may be said to 
be infantile. 

The different persistent modifications or " races" of man- 
kind present a very considerable amount of variation in their 
anatomical characteristics. The color of the skin varies from 
a very pale reddish brown — of the so-called " white " 
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through all siiados of yellow and red browna, to olive and 
chocolate, which may be so dark as to look black. 

The hair differs much in its character, having sometimes a 
circular, sometimes an oval or flattened transverse section, and 
presenting all varieties, from extreme length and straightness 
to short, crisp wool. 

The hair on the scalp is longer than that elsewhere ; and 
it is verytften, but not always, longer in the female. Hair 
upon the face and body is scanty in most races, and almost 
absent, except in tba eyebrows, in some; but in others it be- 
comes greatly developed over the lips, chin, and sides of the 
face, on the thoras, abdomen, and pubes, in the axillse, and 
sometimes, though more rarely, upon the rest of the body and 
limbs. When hair is developed upon the limbs the jxiints of 
the hairs of the arm and forearm slope toward the elbow, and 
those of the leg and thigh away from the knee, as in the An- 
thropomorpfta. 

Enormous accumulations of fat take place upon the but^ 
tocka of the Bosjesmen, especiallv in the females ; and tlie 
nymphae of these and some other Negroid tribes become great- 
ly elongated. 

It appears in some of the lower races, e, g., Negroes and 
Australians, the forearm and hand, and the foot and leg, are 
often longer in proportion than in Europeans. From not 
wearing shoes, the hallux is much more movable in these 
races, and the foot is commonly employed for prehension. 

There is no proof of what is so commonly asserted, that 
the heel is longer, in proportion to the foot in Negroes. 

The spines of the middle cervical vertebras som 
cease, more or less completely, to be bifurcated in the 
races. Thirteen pair of ribs are sometimes present, and ocoa- 
sionally there is a sixth lumbar vertebra. There may be one 
more sacral vertebra than the normal number ; and a modifi- 
cation of the last lumbar, so that it resembles a sacral verte- 
bra, and becomes connected with the ilia, seems to be more 
common in Australians and Bushmen than in other stocks. 

In the lower races, the male pelvis is less in many of its 
dimensions, and seems to differ more from the female, espe- 
cially in the tendency to equality of the transverse and antero- 
posterior diameters of the brim, and the narrowness of tlie in- 
tersciatic diameter, than in the higher races. This is particu- 
larly obvious among the Australians. The antero-posterior 
diameter of the brim of the pelvis is occasionally greater 
than the transverse, and this variety would seem to be com- 
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moner among the Busbwomeo of Suuth Africa Iban else- 
where. 

But it is in the akull tliat the different races of mankind 
present the most striking osteological differences. The pro- 
vortiona of the antero-posterior and the transverse dimensions 
of the brain-case vary extremely. Taking the anteroposterior 
diameter as 100, the transverse diameter varies from 98, or 69, 
to 63. The number which thus expresses the projMrtion of 
the transverse to the longitudinal diameter of the brain-case 
is called the cephalic index. Those people who possess crania 
with a cephalic index of 80 and above are called brachy- 
cephali ; those with a lower index are t/o/icAocgjAoft'. The 
brain-case also varies greatly in its relative height, The pro- 
portion of the length of the cerebral chamber to the basicranial 
axis (as 100) may rise to 270 in the higher, and Bink to 230 in 
the lower races; and there are great diversities in the extent 
to which the cerebral cavity is rotated backward or forward 
upon this axis. The position and the aspect of the occipi- 
tal foramen vary considerably, aa does the plane of that part 
of the squama oacipitis which lies above the superior semicir- 
cular ridge. The supra-ciliary ridges vary greatly in their 
development, and in the extension of tbo frontal sinuses into 
them. They are nearly or quite solid in many Australian skulls. 

In the size, form, and disposition of the facial bones, the 
different races of mankind present great diversities. A line 
drawn from the anterior extremity of the premaxiUa to the 
anterior extremity of the basicranial axis, may tie taken to 
represent the faaicd axis, and the angle included between 
these two is the craniofacial angle. It varies with the extent 
to which the face lies in front of, or below, the anterior end of 
the cranium, from less than 90° to 120°. When it is great, 
the face is prognathous; when it is small, the face ia orthog- 
nat/ious. This is the fundamental condition of prognathism 
or orthognathiBtn, A secondary condition is the form of the 
alveolar portion of the upper jaw, which, so far as it is ver- 
tical, tends toward orthognathism ; but, so far as it is oblique 
and produced, tends to prognathism. 

The arch formed by the teeth is, in the most orthogna- 
thoua races, wide and evenly rounded ; while, in (lie most 
prognathous, it is prolonged, and its sides are nearly paralleL 
The teeth themselves are much larger, the roots of the pre- 
molars and molars more distinct, and the hindermost molar 
not so small relatively to the others, in some of the lowei 
races, notably the Australians. 
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The mental prominence may project beyond the line of 
the vertical alveolar margin of the mandible, in the higher 
races, or it may be almost obsolete, and the alveolar margin 
may be greatly inclined forward, in the lower. 

The different races of mankind are divisible into two 
primary divisions ; the TTlotrichiy with crisp or woolly hair, 
and the Leiotrichi^ with smooth hair. 

a. The color of the TTlotrichi varies from yellow-brown to 
the darkest hue known among men. The hair and eyes are 
normally dark, and, with only a few exceptions (among the 
Andaman Islanders), they are doUchocephali, The Negroes 
and Bushmen of ultra-Saharal Africa, and the Negritos of the 
Malay peninsula and archipelago, and of the Papuan Islands, 
are the members of this Negroid stock, 

h. The Leiotrichi are divisible into — 

1. The Australioid group, with dark skin, hair, and eyes, 
wavy black hair, and eminently long, prognathous skulls, 
with well-developed brow-ridges, who are found in Australia 
and in the Dekhan. The ancient Egyptians appear to me to 
have been a modification of this race. 

2. The Mongoloid group, with, for the most part, yellow- 
ish-brown, or reddish-brown, skins and dark eyes, the hair 
being long, black, and straight. Their skulls range between 
the extremes of dolichocephaly and those of brachycephaly. 
These are the Mongol, Tibetan, Chinese, Polynesian, Esqui- 
maux, and American races. 

3. The Xanthochroie group, with pale skins, blue eyes, 
and abundant fair hair. Their skulls, like those of the Mongo- 
loid group, range between the extremes of dolichocephaly and 
brachycephaly. The Slavonians, Teutons, Scandinavians, and 
the fair Celtic-speaking people are the chief representatives 
of this division ; but they extend into North Africa and West- 
em Asia. 

4. The dark whites, or Melanochroi; pale-complexioned 
people, with dark hair and eyes, and generally long, but 
sometimes broad skulls. These are the Iberians and " black 
Celts" of Western Europe, and' the dark-complexioned 
white people of the shores of the Mediterranean, Western 
Asia, and Persia. I am disposed to think that the Melano- 
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chroi are not a distinct group, but result from the mixture of 
Australioids and Xanthochroi. 

Fossil remains of Men or implements of human manufisio- 
ture have hitherto been found only in late Tertiary (Quater- 
nary) deposits, and in caves, mingled with the remains of ani- 
mals which lived during the glacial epoch. 
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AooiPENSSB, cartHaginoas cranium of^ 124. 

^Llr-sacs in birds. 271. 

Alimentary canal, 79. 

Alligator tcrrapene, 171. 

AinSi, caudal extremity o^ 20. 

caJva, reproductive organs of^ 126. 

Amphibia, general characteristics, 149. 

development, 164. 

groups. 149. 

— — hear^ 169. 

limbs, 156. 

muscles, 45. 

-— reproductive organs, 163. 

— • respiratory organs, 161. 

teeth, 158. 

Amphisbomoida, 198. 

Ankle-joint of sloths, 283. 

Anoplotheridffl, 820. 

Antibrachium, muscles of^ 49. 

AnthropidsB. See Man. 

Anthropomorpha, general characteristics o^ 
402. 

comparison of^ with man, 418. 

divisions, 408. 

Aortic arches. See Arches, aortic. 

Apes. /Se6 SimiadsB. 

Arch, pectoral, 84. 

pelvic, 86. 

— - pectoral and pelvic, of chelonia, 178. 

—— pectoral and pelvic, of plesiosauria, 184, 
185. 

Arches, aortic, 88, 84. 

— - number of^ belonging to skull, 71. 

— * pectoral, and sternum, of a frog, 1^7. 

Arches, yisceraL skeletons of^ 77. 

Arctopithecini (marmosets), general charac- 
teristics oi; 892. 

brain, 894. 

limb^ 898. 

-— muscles, 893. 

skull, 898. 

teeth, 898. 

vertebraa, 893. 

ArmadiUoSj general characteristics of^ 290. 

Artiodac^ia, non-ruminantia, 813. 

•"-— ruminantia, 821. 

Aflcalabota, 194. 

Australians, peculiarities of^ 495. 

Aves. See Birds. 

Axolotl (SirecUm). 161. 

— — aorac arch of; 84. 
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BAL.SNOIDEA, general characteristics ol^ 887 

Baleen plates, or whalebone, 889. 

Bats. See CheU:optera« 

Birds, general characteristics ol^ 168. 

air-sacs o£ 271. 

——' brain of Meleoffris gallopavOy 259. 

classification, 288. 

digits, 260, 254. 

ear, 262. 

heart, 267. 

larynx and syrinx, 267. 

limbs, 249, 2o2. 

lungs, 270. 

muscular system, 257. 

organs of copulation, 272. 

pectoral arch, 247. 

pelvis, 261. 

sacrum of a chick, 238. 

skull, 241. 

spur, 254. 

sternum, 240, 241. 

vertebrsB, 236. 

See also Fowl. 
Bears, teeth o^ 859. 
Blood, drculation of; in frog, 160. 
——' corpuscles, 89. 
Bloodsucking bats, 887. 
Bones of cetacea, 885. 

cynomorpha, 898. 

delphinoidea, 840. 

elephant, 865. 

the fece, 27. 

fishes, 29, 79. 

galeopithecus, 882. 

hedgehog, 876. 

pig, 815. 

rhinoceros, 808. 

the skuB, 25, 26. 

See of 80 Os, Ossa. 
Bosiesmen, &t o^ 419. 
Brain of anthropomorpha, 411. 
— — camivora, 851. 

chimpanzee, 60-65. 

cynomorpha, 402. 

divisions o^ 65. 

dog, 357. 

frog, 162. 

hedgehog, 379. 

horizontal section, 56. 

lemuridffl, 390. 

longitudinal and vortical section, 6T. 
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Brain of man, 417. 
'— marmoset, 894. 

modifications of^ 59. 

pig, 60-65. 

pike, 142. 

platyrrhinl, 897. 

— — porpoises, 849. 

rabbit, 60-6& 874. 

Brain-case. See SkuIL 

Bruta, or Edentata. See Edentata. 
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Gacualot, skull of; 841. 

Cainozoic fbrmation, crocodiles in, 221. 

Oamelldffi or tyk>poda, 828. 

Canal, alimentary, 79. 

spinal, and cord, 64. 

Canals of Stenson, 72. 

Camiyora, jrenerai characteristics of; 850. 

classification, 858. 

divisions, 851. 

Carpus, skeletal elements of; 81. 

Catarrhine monkey, skeleton oi; 892. 

Catarrhini, characteristics of; 898. 

Cats, teeth oi; 859. 

Caadal extremities of polyptems, amia, and 
salmo, 20. 

vertebrsB, 21. 

Cerebral nerves, 66. 

Cetacea, general characteristics, 884. 

groups, 8.S6. 

Characters, distinctive, of vertebrata, 7. 

Chalk, ichtiiyosaaria in, 214. 

lizards found in, 196, 199. 

Chamselonida, 198. 

Cheiroptera, general characteristics of, 885. 

diidts, 84. 

position of limbs of bats, 88. 

Chelone midas, carapace o^ 173. 

section of skeleton oi; 172. 

Chelonia, general characteristics, 170. 

divisions, 179. 

heart, 264. 

lungs, 270. 

muscular system, 267. 

organs of copulation, 278. 

pectoral and pelvic arches, 173. 

plastron, 174. 

skull, 176-178. 

Chelydra, fore-foot of, 83. 

Chimsera monstrosa, section of skull, 112, 118. 

Chimpanzee, 404. 

brain of, 60-66. 

Circulatory organs, 81. 

Cochlea, development of, 75, 77. 

Comparison of man with anthropomorpha, 
413. 

Corpuscles, blood, 89. 

lymph, 91. 

Corpus callosum in mammalia, 59. 

Cotylophora, 827. 

Cranial nerves, 69. 

system, 21. 

Cranio-facial angle, 415, 420. 

Crocodile, segment of endoskeleton in tho- 
racic I'egion o^ 19. 

Crocodilia, 214. 

dermal armor, 214. 

oar, 263. 



Crooodilia, groups, 221. 

heart, 266. 

longs, 270. 

pelvis and hind-Umb, 222* 

reproductive organs, 272. 

skull, 218. 

teettl 221. 

vertebrsB, 215. 

Cms, muscles o£ 4&. 

Cutaneous muscle of hedgehog, 877. 

porpoise, 845. 



Dee^' horns oi; 827. 
Delphinoidea, characteristics of; 840. 
Dental formulae. See Teeth. 
Dentition. See Teeth. 
Development of amphibia, 168. 

cochlea, 75-77. 

egg, 9. 

fowl, stages of; 11, 18, 16, 28. 

lamb, 29. 

skull of fishes, 24. 

vascular system, 88-87. 

vertebrata, 9. 

DiAGBAlfS : 

Acdpenser, skull, 124. 

Alligator terrapene, 171. 

Amk, caudal extremity, 20. 

Amia calva, reproductive organs, 12A 

Amphioxus lanceolatus, 104, 105. 

Aortic arches, 88. 

Axoloti, 161. 

Bird and lizard, brain, 258, 259. 

Cachalot, skull, 841. 

Catarrhine monkey, 892. 

Chelone, skeleton, shcdl, 172, 178. 

Chelydra, foot, 88. 

ChlmiEra, skull, 118. 

Chimpanzee, brain, 61, 68. 

Crocodile, anterior thoracic region, 18L 

peMs and hind-limb, 223. 

skull, 218. 

Cyclodus (lacertiliaX skull, 189, 190. 

Dromseus, pelvis, and hind-limb, 228. 

Dugong, heart, 882. 

Elephant, skeleton, 864. 

Fish, visceral arch, 77. 

Foetus, human, principal vessels, 86. 

Fowl, development, 11, 18, 16, 28. 

fore-limb, 250. 

leg, 258, 264. 

pelvis, 251. 

saci-um of chick, 288. 

scapula and coracoid, 247. 

skull, 242. 

spur, 254. 

sternum, 241. 

Fljdng fox, skeleton, 885. 
Frog, nervous system, 6.5. 

skull and brain, 152, 158, 162. 

sternum and pectoral arch, 157. 

Iloloptychus, 127. 
Homo, pregnant uterus, 9. 
Horse, carpus, 299. 

cervical vertebrae, 295. 

femur, 801. 

foot, 294, 298. 

ossa innominata, 800. 
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Horse, skeleton, 296. 

tarsus, 293. 

Ichthyosaurus, 208, 209. 

Iguanodon, pelvis and hind-limb, 223. 

liOmb, foetal, head, 29. 

Lamprey, skull and brain, 108, 110, 111. 

Lepidosteus, 122. 

Lion, skeleton, 852. 

Lizards, pectoral arch and sternum, 85, 86. 

— — visceral arch, 7T. 

Mammal, visceral arch, 77. 

Monkfish (^quaUnay, pectoral member, 
88. 

skull, 115. ^ 

Mudfish, skull, 145, 146. 

Orang, ^git, 61. 

Os iimonunatum of man, 8^ 

Ostrich, skull, 248. 

Ox, skeleton, 821. 

Pig, brain, 61, 68. 

Pike, brain, 142. 

~— outline, 41. 

pectoral arch and fore-limb, 18T. 

skull, 132-185. 

Plaice, skiiU, 80. 

Plesiosaurus, skeleton, 182. 

Polypterus. caudal extremity, 20. 

Pterodactyius, skeleton, 229. 

Python, dorsal vertebrsB, 201. 

skull, 208, 205. 

Babbit, brain, 61, 68. 

Rattlesnake, skull, 206. 

Beproductlve oigans in higher vertebra- 
ta, 97. 

Salamander, foot, 82. 

Balmo, caucUd extremity, 20. 

Secretary-bird, skulL 245. 

Shark, aortic bulb, 108. 

Sheep, stomadL, 828. 

Skate, brain, 118. 

Spatularia, skull, 128. 

Stui^eon, skull, 124. 

Tadpoles, 165. 

Torpedo, 65. 

TrematosauruB, skull, 155. 

Turtle, heart, 265. 

plastron, 175. 

skull, 175-177. 

Vertebrate brain sections, 56, 57. 

Whale, skull, 887, 888. 
Dicynodontja, 222. 
Didelphia, characteristics of^ 276. 

peculiarities oi; 277. 

stomach o^ 280. 

Digits of anthropomorpha, 406, 406. 

bat, 84, 885, 887. 

birds, 254. 

— — cynomorpha, 401. 

dog, 854. 

lacertilia, 196. 

lemuridffi, 389. 

man, 81, 413. 

maraupialia, 279. 

muscles of; 50. 

rabbit, 871. 

seal and turtle, 84, 862. 

Dinotheriam, 866. 
Dipnoi, 145. 
Dog, anatomv of 858. 
digits, d54. 



Dolichosauria, 196. 

Dromseus, pelvis and bind-Umb, 228. 

Dugong, heart oi; 832. 

£. 

Eab,74. 

bones of whale, 338. 

In sauropsida, 262. 

See Hearing, organs of. 
Edentata entomophaga, groups and chano< 

terlstics oi; 287. 

extinct, 286. 

loricata, 289. 

mutica, 287. 

phytopha^ characteristica olj 282. 

squamata, 288. 

teeth of; 282, 286. 

tubulidentata, 288. 

I^g, development of; 9. 
Elasmobranchii, 111. 
Electrical org^s, 54^ 55. 
Elephant, skeleton of, 864. 

See ProboBcidea. 
Embryo of vertebrata, development of; 10. 
Encephalon, 55. 
Endoskeleton, segment of; in thorado region 

ofa crocodile, 19. 

of vertebrata, 14. 

Entomophaga, 287. 

Eocene strata, didelphidse in, 280. 

extinct manmials oi; 820. 

fossils of equidffl in, 805, 306. 

fossil rodents of; 875. 

Episkeletd muscles, 44. 

EquidsQ, fossil, 805. 

(horses and asses) general charac':;eri8- 

tics of; 295. 
See Horse. 
Exoskeleton, 39. 
tn birds, fishes, reptUes, and mammalfli 

40-43, 168, 285. 

of reptUia, 167. 

Eye-muscles of sauropsida, 259. 
structure of; 72. 

F. 

Face, bones of; 27. 

of man, 414, 420. 

Facial muscles, 67. 

Feathera, 235. 

Femur of the horse, 801. 

Fins of fishes, 89, 40. 

Fishes, electrical organs of; 54. 

groups in class, 108. 

limbs, 87, 

muscular system, 45. 

raylike bones, 29. 

skeleton of visceral arches of osseous 

fish, 78. 

skull, 24, 80. 

Fissipedia, general characteristics of; 851. 

Flatfishes {pleuronectidce\ 80. 

Flying-fox, skeleton o^ 885. 

Foetal appendages of vertebrata, 12. 

Foetus, human, arrangement of principal ves- 
sels in, 85. 

Foot of anthropomorpha, 407, 410. 

horse, 295, 298. 

man, 415. 
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FoabUs in chalk, 19T. 198, 214. 

eocene rtrata, 280, 80S, 806, 820, 875. 

lias, 180, 214. 

— — human, 421. 

. mesozoic formation, 185, 187, 195, 221, 

227, 228, 280. 
miocene formation, 806, 807, 809, 812, 

820, 828, 829. 
— permian formation, 195. 

post-triassic formation, 186. 

triassic formation, 195, 214, 221, 222, 281. 

Fowl, stages of deyelopment ot, 12. 17, 21, 28. 

pelvis, 250. 

scapula and ooracold, 247. 

skrdl, 242. 

sternum, 241. 

tibia and fibula, 252, 258. 

Frog, aortic arch ot, 84. 

brain, 162. 

cerebro-spinal and sympftthetio nervous 

system, 65. 

circulatinn of blood, 160. 

— • larva, 165. 

skuU, 152, 153. 

sternum and pectoral arches, 156. 



G. 

QALKOPrcHEOiTB, general chaxacteristica of^ 

882. 
Ganoidei, existing and fossil, 127. 

genera o^ 121. 

Gibbons, 403. 

Glyptodon, peculiar character of^ 291. 

Goiilla,404. 

Growth in man, laws ot, 418. 

H. 

Hags (marsipobrancMi), optic nerves ot, 65. 
Hand of anthropomorpha, 403, 410. 
Head and trunk, muscular system of^ 44. 

of sperm-wnale, 840. 

Hearing, org^ans of, cases, 26. 

in cetacea, 849. 

Heart of amphibia, 158. 

bat, 886. 

birds, 267. 

crocodiles, 266. 

modifications of^ 87. 

porpoise, 846. 

sauropsida, 264. 

teleostei, 140. 

turtle, 265. 

Hedgehog, 875. 

Hippopotamidffi, general characteristics ol^ 

819. 
Homoeosauila, 195. 
Horns of deer, etc., 827. 
Horse, general characteristics ol^ 293. 

cervical vertebra, 295. 

femur, 301. 

. fore-foot and hind-foot, 294, 298. 

limbs, 297. 

muscles, 801. 

— — ossa innominata, 800. 
— skeleton, 296. 

skull, 297. 

teeth, 295, 802. 

viflcera,804. 



Hyposkeletal muscles, 44. 
Hyracoidea, characteristics o^ 867. 

I. 

IcHTHTOPSiDA, characteristics ot, 100. 
Ichthyosauria, 208. 

pectoral arch, 212. 

pelvis, 214. 

skeleton, 209. 

SkuU, 210. 

vertebrsB, 210. 

Impregnation of vertebrata, 9. 
Insectivora, diaracteristics o^ 875. 

* 

J. 

JACOBSON, organs ot, 72. 



ElONOORAKIA, 196. 



K. 



li. 



Laoebulia, 186. 

groups, 198. 

oi^ns of copulation, 272. 

skull, 188. 

Lamb, development o<^ 28. 
Lamprey, opnc nerves ot, 66, 67. 

sections of skull, 103, 111. 

Bktdl,24. 

teeth, 79. 

Larva of frog, 164. 
Larynx, 98. 

platyrrhini, 896. 

sauropsida, 267. 

Leiotrichi, 421. 

Lemuridee, general characteristics oi^SSSL 

brain, 890. 

limbs, 889. 

organs of reproduction, 890. 

skull, 889. 

teeth, 890, 891. 

Lepldosiren, aortic arch of^ 84. 
Lepidosteus semiradiatus, brain ol^ 121. 
Lias, chelonia in, 180. 

ichthyosauria in, 214. 

Limbs of amphibia, 156. 

bkds, 249. 

carnivora, 851. 

fishes, 87. 

galeopithecus, 882. 

hedgehog, 879. 

horse, 297. 

hyrax, 868. 

lemuridcB, 889. 

man, 418. 

marmoset, 893. 

muscular system ot, 46. 

pig, 815. 

porpoise, 865. 

position of; 83. 

seal, 861. 

vertebrated animals, 31. 

Lion, skeleton of; 352. 
Liver, 79. 

in sauropsida, 264. 

Lizard, brain of; 259, 260. 

—— pectoral arch and sternum, 89^ 88L 
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skdeCon of Tiseenl ardies, T7. 

Lymphatic srstem, 90. 
LTrnpifc-oocposdes, 9L 



Mackauchesid^ 313. 

Mammalia, geiienl cbancteristks ol^ 102. 

daiwificarton. 2Td. . 

decidnate, S5a 

dental formalc, 81. 

development of heart. 89. 

skeletQO of Tisoeral arches of mammals, 

n. 

teeth, 808. 

Man, arrangement of ^indpal yesaels in hu- 
man fietas, 85i. 

genoal characteristics o<^ 418. 

oompaiiaoa of anthropomorpha with, 

413. 

digits 0^31. 

diriskms of— 

Leiotrichi, 421. 
ITlotrichi, 421. 

fossil, 421. 

laws of growth in, 418. 

muscles of digits, 50-54. 

muscles of Mmbs, 46. 

06 innominatum, 8d. 

position of limbs, 83. 

^ races "oi; 41a. 

section of pregnant uterus of a deddu- 

ate placental mammal, 10. 

sexual diflierenoea, 41*i. 

teeth, 8L 

Marmosets. See ArctajMurM. 

Marsipobrandiii, 108. 

Marsupialia, digits oi; 279. 

Mastoaon, 366. 

Mesozoic formation, crooodfles in, 221. 

didelphidie, etc., 2n, 2b0. 

hzardBin, 194. 

omithosceHda in, 227. 

plesiosanris confined to, 186. 

pterosauria In, 228. 

Miocene epoch, cotylophora ol^ 328. 

- — extinct mammals. 320. 

fossil camelid^e, 329. 

fossil e^nidffi, 806, 807. 

fossil hippopotaniid^ 320. 

fossil rhmoceros, 810. 

fossil tapirs, 812. 

genus of sirenia, 883. 

Modifications of the brain, 59. 

of the heart, 88. 

—— of reproductive organs, 98. 

Moles (tatpincey, 884. 

Monkeys. See SimiadsB. 

MonklLsh {aquaUtia)^ pectoral member of^ 
88. 

— — sections of skull, 114. 

Monodelphia, characteristics of^ 281. 

Mosasauria, 197. 

Mudfish, 146. 

Muscles of amphibia, 46. 

'—' antibrachium, 48. 

anthropomorpha, 408. 

— ^ cms, 48. 

— — cynomorpha, 400. 

the digits, 50. 



Musdesofdog^SSS^ 

eye in saun^tsidB, SSBl 

fishes. 45. 

hedgehog, 8TT-379. 

horses, 301. 

the Bmbs, 47. 

man, 416. 

mamtoset 894. 

ophidia.256. 

pig. 315. 

pbtyrrtiini, 396. 

rabWt 373. 

seal 363. 

system o^ in ophidia, dkdoniit 

aTes,25& 

trunk and head, 44, 

Musk-deer, stomach o<; 3:33, ' 
Mvek>n, 65. 
Myxine, 109. 

N. 

Nbgroes, peculiarities o^ 419. 
Nerves, cerebral 66. 

of the eve, 73-75. 

sauropslda, 258. 

spinal, 65. 

sympathetic, 71. 

Nervous system otteacy 66. 
Non-ruminating animals, 313, 



O. 



Olfactokt apparatus, 7d. 

nerves, 66. 

Ophidia, groups of; 200. 

fossil, 208. 

muscular system, 266. 

organs of copuUitlon, 273, 

skull, 202. 

teoth, 208. 

vertebne, 200. 

Optic nerves, 66, 78, 74, 

Orangs,403. 

middle digit oC 50. 

Organs, circulatory, 81. 

of hearing, 74. 

renal, 94. 

reproductive. See Iweproductlve Or- 
gans. 

respiratorv, 91. See also Eesplrotion. 

of sight, 72. 

of taste, 78. 

of touch, 78. 

of voice, 98. 

Omlthodelphia, characteristics of; 274. 

Ornithoscelida, 223. 

transitional character of skeleton o^ 

224. 

Os innominatum of man, 86. 

Ossa innouiinata of the horse, 800. 

Ossification of iUcial apparatus, 27. 

skull, 24. 

vertebrae, 17. 

Ostrich, reproductive organs oi; 279. 

skull, 243. 

Otaridse (eared-seals), 860. 

Ox, skeleton oi; 821. 
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P. 

PAUBOTHBilPA ^2* 

Palate of oetacea, 886. 
Pectoral arch, 84. 

in birds, 24T. 

chelonia, 178. 

crocodiles, 219. 

and fore-limb of pike, 188. 

of pletdosanria, lo4. 

Pectorafflns, 89. 

member of monkfisb {8quaiina\ 38. 

Pelyio arcb, 86. 

of chelonia, ITS. 

of plesiosamia, 186. 

Pelvis oranthropomorpha, 407. 

bat, 886. 

birds. 261. 

— cetacea,836. 

• crocodiles. 220. 

cynomorpha, 400. 

hedgehog, 877. 

man, 416 ; lower races of man, 419. 

of platyrrhini, 895. 

porpoise, 846. 

pterosauria, 280. 

shrenia, 831. 

Permian formation, lizards ot, 196. 

Perissodactyla, 292. 

Pharyngobranchii, 104. 

PhocidfiB, general characteristics ol^ 861. 

Phocodontia, 849. 

Phytophaga, 282. 

Pig, anatomy ot 818. 

brain, 60, 66. 

digital muscles, 53. 

Pike, brain of; 142. 

fins, 41. 

— — pectoral arch and fore-limb, 187. 

skull, 132-136. 

Plnnipedia, characteristics ot, 859. 

groups, 860. 

Pisces. ^6 Fishes. 
"Placoid exoskeleton," 111. 
Plaice, skuU oi; 80. 
Plastron of the chelonia, 174. 
Platyrrhini, general characteristics ot, 394. 
Plesiosauria, 180, 185. 

pelvic arch ofi 185. 

skeleton, 181. 

extinct, confined to Mesossoic rocks, 185. 

Pleuronectidffl (flatfishes), 80. 
Polyptems, caudal extremity ot 20. 
Porpoise, general characteristics of, 342. 
— — hear^ 346. 
muscles, 346. 

— pelvis, 345. 

respiratory apparatus, 347. 

skull, 343. 

stomach, 346. 

teeth, 346. 

vertebrae, 343. 

Post-Triassic group of plesiosauria, 185. 
Poupart's ligament, 37. 
Primates, characteristics of; 388. 

divisions of, 389. 

Proboscidea, general characteristics of; 364. 

bones, 366. 

fossil, 868. 

reproductive organs, 866. 

skull, 864. 



Proboscidea, stomach of; 860. 

teet^ 366. 

vertebrae, 864. 

Protorosauria, 196. 
ProtovertebrsB, 16. 
Psalterium of ruminants, 821. 
Pterodact^lus, skeleton o^ 229. 
Pterosauna, 228. 

groups oi; 281. 

skulf 229. 

vertebrse, 229. 

Python, dorsal vertebra of; 2(H. 
skull, 208, 205. 

B. 

Rabbit, anatomy of; 871. 

brain, 60-65, 874. 

digital muscles, 58. 

Umbs. 878, 874. 

muscles, 378. 

reproductive organs, 874. 

skull, 372. 

teetib^ 874. 

vertebrse, 871. 

viscera, 874. 

Races of man, 418. 

Rana esculenta, cerebro-spinal and sympa 

thetic nervous system of; 66. 
Rattiesnake, skull oi; 206. 
Rays, pectoral arch of; 84. 

SkuU, 24. 

Renal organs, 94. 
Reproductive organs, 96. 

of amia calva, 126. 

amphibia, 163. 

antnropomorpha, 418. 

bat, 886. 

birds, 272. 

dog, 858. 

hedgehog, 881. 

lemuridsB, 390. 

man, 416, 417. 

modifications of, 97. 

ostrich, 272. 

porpoise, 349. 

sauropslda, 278. 

ReptlUa, characteristics of; 166. 

groups, 169. 

Respiration, mechanism of; 98. 

— organs of, 91. 

In amphibia, 161. 

porpoises, 848. 

sauropslda, 269. 

teleostel, 140. 

Rhinoceros, general characteristics of; 807. 

bones, 308. 

fossil, 309. 

reproductive organs, 809. 

skin, 807. 

skull, 307. 

teeth, 807, 309. 

vertebrce, 307. 

viscera, 309. 

Rhynchiocephala, 194. 

Rodentla, general characteristics o^ 869. 

brain, 870. 

digits, 371. 

reproductive organs, 871. 

teeth, 869, 870. 

vertebrae, 870. 
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Bnminatiiig animals, 322. 

act of feeding, 234. 

act of rumination, 320. 

—— groups ot, 826. 



S. 

Balamaivdra, hind-foot of^ 83. 
Salmo, caudal extremity o^ 20. 
Sacrum of birds, 238. 
Sauropsida, general characteristics of, 101. 

alimentary canal of^ 262. 

brain, 258, 259. 

ear, 262. 

eye-muscles, 259. 

•— heart, three forms ot, 264 

larj^ix, 26T. 

Uver, 264. 

musdes and viscera, 256. 

nerves, 258. 

reproductive organs, 272. 

respiratoiy oi^ans, 269. 

stomach, 264. 

tongue ott 262. 

Seals. J»i6 Otaridss, Fhocidse, Pinnipedia. 

Secretary-bhxl, Bkull oi; 246. 

Sensory organs, 72. 

Sexual differences in man, 418. 

Sharks, aordc arch of^ 89. 

aortic bulb, 116. 

pectoral arch, 84. 

skull,24. 

Sheep, stomach ot 323. 

Shrews {8oriee8\ 884. 

Simiadse, general characteristics o^ 891. 

divisions of, 892. 

skull, 891. 

teeth, 891. 

Sirenia, characteristics o^ 330. 
Skate, brain ot 118. 
Skeleton, amphibian, 151, 152. 
— > of anthropomorpha, 404. 
— — catarrhine monkey, 392. 

chelone midas, section ot 172. 

elephant, 864. 

flyfiig-fox, 884. 

fossil equidse, 805, 806. 

— — horse, 296. 

icthyosauria, 209. 

limbs, 31. 

Hon, 852. 

omitiioscelida, transitional character ot 

228. 
ox, 821. 

— plesiosaurus, 182. 
— - porpoise, 848. 
-— pterodaclylus, 229. 
the skull, 22. 

— — Yisoeral arches of lizard, mammal, and 
fish. 78. 
iSM also Endoskeleton, Exoskeleton. 
Bkull of accipensen 124. 

amphibian, 153. 

— — ofanthropomorpha,405. 

— arches belonging to, 71. 
of bat, 386. 

birds, 241. 

— eamivora, 850. 
»— . oonunon fowl, 242. 
— — eetaoea, 884. 



Skull of chelonia, 176, 177. 
— - cranial system, 22. 

crocodile, 218. 

cynomorpha, 897. 

dog, 353. 

elephant, 365. 

fishes, 31. 

— — foetal cachalot, 341. 

frog, 152, 153. 

hedgehog, 876. 

horse, 297. 

lacertilia, 189, 190. 

lemuridflB, 339. 

man, 414, differences in, 420. 

marmoset, 398. 

modifications ot 24. 

mudfish, 145, 146. 

nerves ot 66-71. 

ophidia, 202. 

omithosceUda, 227. 

ostrich, 243. 

osseous brain-case, 24, 25. 

pig, 814. 

pike, 132-185. 

plaice, 80. 

platyirhini, 395. 

plesiosauria, 188. 

— — porpoise, 843. 

pterosauria, 230. 

rabbit, 372. 

rattlesnake (erotalus\ 206. 

rhinoceros, 807. 

seal, 362. 

secretary-bird, 240. 

sirenia, 380. 

spatularia, 123. 

sturgeon, 124. 

trematosaurus, 123. 

tjrpical segment ot 25. 

walrus, 860. 

whale, 827, 328. 

Sloths, characteristics ot 28* 

ankle-joint, 283. 

limbs, 233. 

pelvis, 283. 

tongue, 286. 

vertebrflEL 283. 

Snakes. See Ophidia. 
Sorices (shrews), 384. 
Spatularia, skull ot 123. 
Spinal canal and cord, 65. 

system, 17. 

Spleen, 91. 

Spouting, mechanism ot in cetacea, 848. 

Spur of birds, 254. 

Squatina (monkfish), pectoral member ot 89 

sections of skull, 115. 

Stenson, canals ot 72. 
Sternum in birds, 240, 241. 

of frog, 167. 

of lizard, 35, 36. 

Stomach, 79. 

of camels, etc., 828. 

eamivora, 851. 

musk-deer, 328. 

—— porpoise, 346. 

ruminating animals, 822, 828. 

sauropsida, 264. 

sheep, 323. 

teleostei, 139. 

Sturgeon, skull ct 24, 134. 
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BaIdB,8ia. 

TarlatSoM in, 818. 

Sympathetic nerves, 71. 

6yrinx,98. 

of birds, 268. 



T. 



Tadpoles, 165, 166. 

Tapirs, characteristics of^ 810. 

Tarsus, skeletal elements ot, 81. 

Taste, organ oi; 78. 

Teeth, 79. 

of amphibia, 158. 

— anthropomorpha, 411. 
bat, 886, 887. 

camivora, 860. 

cats, 860. 

oetaoea. 885. 

crocodiles, 221. 

cynomoroha, 401. 

delphinoidea, 840. 

didelphia, 278. 

dog, 856, 859. 

edentata, 282, 286. 

edentata tnbuUdentata, 288. 

elephant, 865. 

extinct mammals, 820. 

fishes, 114, 188. 

galeopithecus, 888. 

hedgehog, 879. 

hippopotamus, 819. 

horse, 295, 802. 

hyrax, 868. 

lacertUia, 198. 

lemuridse, 890. 

macranchenidse, 812. 

man, 417, 420. 

marmoset, 892. 

ophidia, 208. 

omithoscelida, 227. 

palflBOtheridae, 812. 

pig, 816. 

platyrrhini, 896. 

poipolse, 846. 

rabbit, 874. 

rhinoceros, 807. 

rodentia, 869. 

seal, 863. 

sirenia, 832. 

BuideB, 813, 818. 

tapirs, 810. 

— toxodontia, 829 
— - walrus, 860. 

whale, or whalebone, 889. 

Teleostei, 180. 

aortic arch of, 84. 

Tertiary epoch, extinct cetaceans of, 350. 

late, fossil man in, 421. 

Thymus, 91, 

Tongue of amphibia, 158. 

sauropslda, 263. 

sloths, 287. 

Torpedo, electrical apparatus ot, 55. 

Tortoises, 170. 

Touch, organs o^ 78. 

Toxodont^ extinct, characteristics of^ 829. 

TragulidfiB, 326. 

Transition of skeleton of omithoscelida, 224. 

Trematosaurus, skull of, 155. 



Trfassic formation, crocodiles of^ 221. 

extinct lizards, 196. 

dicynodontia, 224. 

ichthyosauria, 213. 

macropodidffi, etc., 280. 

Triassic groups of plesiosauria, 185. 

TrichechidBD (wabruses), 860. 

Trigeminal nerves, 68, 70. 

Trunk and head, muscular system of, 44 

Turkey, brain o^ 259. 

Turtles, 170. 

heart, 264, 266. 

plastron, 174. 

skull, 176, 177. 

Tylopoda or camehdse, 828. 



U. 

TJlotsiohi, 421. 

Ungulata, characteristics ol^ 292. 



V. 

Yavpibb bat, 888. 

Tascular system, 88-87. 

Veins, 88. 

Ventral fins, 89. 

Vertebne of anthropomorpha, 406. 

bat, 885. 

birds, 286. 

caudal, 19. 

of camivora, 850. 

cetacea, 834. 

crocodiles, 214. 

cynomorpha, 398. 

dV)g, 858w 

hedgehog, 876. 

horse, 295. 

hyrax, 867. 

- jchthyosauria, 208. 
' • "acertilia, 187. 

.emuridffi, 889. 

man, 414; lower races ot, 420. 

marmoset, 898. 

omithoscelida, 227. 

ossification o^ 17. 

of pig, 813. 

platyrrhine, 894. 

-— porpoise, 843. 
proboscidea, 364. 

pterosauria, 229. 

rabbit, 371. 

rhinoceros, 807. 

rodentia, 870. 

seal, 860. 

sh^nia, 830. 

snakes, 201. 

tapirs, 801. 

whales, 836. 

Vertebrata, distinctive characters o^ T 

development, 9. 

foetal appendages, 12. 

impregnatioBi 9. 

limbs, 31. 

provinces or groups, 100. 

Vertebrate endoskeleton, 14. 

exoskeleton, 39. 

Vesicles of the brain, 55. 
Viscera of anthropomorpha, 412. 

camelidsB, 324. 

cynomorpha, 401. 
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Viscera of elephant, 866. 

hedgehog, 880. 

horse, 804. 

hyraZfSeS. 

lemuridffi, 889. 

pdg, 818. 

platyrrhini, 896, 89T. 

rabbit, 8T4. 

rodentia, 8T0. 

seal, 868. 

tapirs, 811. 

Ylsceral ar^es and clefts, 14. 



Visceral arches, skeletons ol^ilk 

Voice of birds, 268. 

organs ot, 98. * 

W. 

Whalebonb, 839 
Whale, ear-bones of; 888. 
— #> skuU ot 888. 

skull of fflPtal, 887. 

S[ierm, head of^ 840. 
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